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JUDGMENT. 


Judgment of Dr. Lushington in the Gourt of Arches, June 25th, 
1862. 

HE word Theocracy is used with some latitude and uncertainty 

by European historians. But if we analyze its prevalent 
applications, we may find that an institution receives this name 
when its upholders assume it to have a divine sanction which 
shields it from human criticism, and indeed brands that criticism 
as an impiety. Such institutions carry on their face a prohibition 
of gradual improvement by successive reforms; and therefore, 
unless they simultaneously assert for themselves an infallibility 
and a supernatural origin, are really self-condemned. The Turkish 
Dominion professes to rest on the Koran: and, difficult as it may 
be to find the first link between that particular dynasty and the 
sacred book, nevertheless the constant reference to its authority 
for the principles of political right sustains the sincere belief that 
the empire rests on irrefragable divine authority. The Papacy, 
also, which pertinaciously maintains itself to be a divine growth 
out of a divine root, a building raised without hands by the work 
of the same Spirit which laid the apostolic foundation, and has 
never since failed in energy, can plausibly maintain (however 
false in the eye of an historian are the details asserted), that no 
human science or statesmanship may legitimately revise and reform 
the creed or the practices of the Church. But the Anglican 
Church—whether through the tyrannical recklessness of princes 
and statesmen or through the bigoted folly of theologians—has 
grasped at a Theocratic sceptre by mere imitation of its prede- 
cessors, after deliberately renouncing all the pretensions by 
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which alone such assumption can be defended from the most 
offensive imputations: and, while claiming for priests and 
bishops spiritual powers of vague but mighty mystery, subjects 
those priests and bishops to a degrading yoke, nay, puts them as 
it were into the felon’s dock, if they dare to use their reason on 
divine things and on the Scriptures as freely as did Cranmer, 
Hooper, Latimer—all, in short, who broke loose from Popery to 
establish the Anglican Church. 

The pernicious and odious slavery to which the bishops and 
clergy are subjected by the Lairy, who put no such fetters on 
themselves, is a phenomenon to which no ‘ High Churchman” has 
a right to shut his eyes. It is usual with them, we are aware, to 
say as little as possible about the Act of Uniformity, and try to 
represent the existing laws of the Church to have been made by 
the bishops and clergy, because the assent of Convocation was 
given to them. It suffices to reply, that as all individual clergy- 
men were ejected who refused assent, so would their representatives 
in Convocation have been ejected had they refused. But let us 
waive this point fora moment. We do not deny that the legisla- 
ture which enacted the existing system, followed the authority of 
certain episcopalian divines freshly restored to dignity. Suppose 
for a moment that the legal sanction had come from these divines, 
and not from the lay-parliament which freely chose to enact their 
opinions. Are then the bishops and deans restored by Charles II. 
ostensibly wiser and better men, higher in spiritual knowledge and 
authority, than the existing dignitaries of the Church ? Will any 
one of these who recently attacked the Essayists and Reviewers— 
will the Bishop of Salisbury, of Exeter, or of Oxford—so trample 
down his own episcopal dignity as to say: “I have indeed 
received from the Most High power to bind and to loose, power 
to bestow the Spirit of God by the laying on of my hands. I 
can lift up my face to heaven, and say boldly to a young man in 
presence of the congregation—eceive thou the Holy Ghost. 
Whose sins thou remittest, they are remitted; and whose sins 
thow retainest, they are retained. But while I am invested with 
this efficacious power, bestowed originally by Christ on his 
Apostles, whereby I exercise apostolic functions, yet I am not 
on the same spiritual eminence as Cranmer and Sherlock. They 
were at liberty to consider what is true: J have only to ask, what 
they and their fellows have bid to be enacted. They were free 
to try doctrine by the test of its agreement with the Scripture, 
with the consent of wise and holy men, with the facts of human 
nature and of science, with the dictates of individual conscience 
and common sense. They did so compare and so test the alleged 
doctrines of the Romanist and of the Puritan churches. By this 
process they made for me an authoritative system, which I am 
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not permitted to criticise, but am bound humbly to believe.” If 
a prelate remarkable for strength of mind were thus to speak— 
for instance, the Bishop of Exeter or of St. David’s—it would be 
simply impossible for the public to believe his insincerity. What 
indeed can be meant by this mighty and awful power of bestow- 
ing the Holy Spirit? We have no right to insult the bishops 
by implying that they do not believe themselves to possess it, or 
that they degrade the profoundest and noblest of Christian 
thoughts—that in-dwelling of God in the conscience of man 
which is called God’s Spirit in the heart—into some fictitious 
material emanation communicated at will. We take for granted 
that they must believe the priest who has power to remit or retain 
sin to have a peculiar and divine insight as to what is sin; and 
that the bishop who knows that a candidate is the right man to 
invest with this power abides in a still closer consciousness of 
the mind and judgments of God. If any one who believes him- 
self invested with it be made somewhat overbearing, that does 
not seem to deserve wonder: but if on the contrary he believe it 
to be fit, decent, or rather, not very indecent and absurd, for others 
to dictate to him by law what doctrines are true, what false, and 
forbid to him even the liberty exercised by his predecessors at 
the times of the successive reforms,—this would seem to be a 
moral portent. 

Nearly all the outcry which has been made (we do not say un- 
naturally or unjustly) against the Essayists and Reviewers, goes 
upon the current doctrine of Christian divines (which we are sure 
the bishops will not disown), that Unbelief is Sin. We are then at 
liberty to suppose that Professor Jowett or Dr. Rowland Williams, 
on becoming painfully conscious of some unbeliet—unbelief, 
perhaps, in the genuineness of the book of Daniel, or of the 
soundness of the received doctrine of the Atonement—had followed 
the prescribed rules of the Church in order to relieve his con- 
science. We may, without offence, suppose him to have sought 
a private interview with Bishop Thirlwall, who has assuredly very 
often made the public invitation, “If any man be distressed in 
conscience, . . . let him come unto me, or to some other discreet and 
worthy minister of God's word,” &c. Imagine Dr. Williams to 
confess to his Ordinary his soreness of conscience under the pain- 
ful doubt whether the Propitiation wrought by Christ consisted 
in reconciling His Father to us by his own bloodshedding, and 
to ask of him absolution for the sin, if it be asin. In more ways 
than one this would put the bishop into an unpleasant dilemma: 
we shall dwell on but a small part of the case. It must be in- 
ferred confidently, from recent facts, that he would pronounce such 
unbelief, if obstinately persisted in, to be a great and dreadful 
sin; but would be willing to administer absolution for it, if the 
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sin were cordially renounced. Yet so to deal with the case is a 
very different thing from saying with Dr. Lushington, “ You are 
bound by Act of Parliament to believe the common doctrines, 
and you must not assume the layman’s right of private judgment.” 
He who is warranted, in the name of the Most High, to pronounce 
an opinion to be a sin, and to absolve the sin when the sinner 
recants, has not merely an insight into divine truth wholly inde- 
pendent of the Anglican enactments (for that, it is hoped, we all 
may have), but has a right to speak with divine authority on the 
question, what opinions are sin, and what are not. And yet, 
bishopswith even greater pretensions, and priests who have received 
from them a strictly divine power, are to be put in bondage toa 
Parliament of Charles II.! What is this, but coarsely to treat 
their prerogatives as a convenient but empty hypocrisy ? 

We are aware that there is a theory held by some amiable and 
eccentric clergymen, that Subscription is no Bondage. A pamphlet 
with this title, some years back, was not welcomed by the High 
Church as containing a true and noble thought, but on the con- 
trary brought on the author the rough sarcasm of being ready to 
subscribe anything without feeling bound to believe it. But if 
any one can seriously hold subscription to be no bondage, the 
recent criminal prosecutions for ever put an end to such a notion. 
Dr. Lushington indeed often reminds us that he is bound in 
every case of doubt to give the benefit to the accused party (to 
the very great advantage of the accused), because the charge is 
that of crime. While the Bishop of St. David's was yet a layman, 
he felt free to translate the treatise of a pious, learned, and highly- 
esteemed German clergyman on the Gospel of St. Luke. Asa 
bishop, if he still felt free to do the same thing, he might be 
roughly convineed of his error by being brought up as a criminal 
to be tried by one or more lay-judges. We are therefore safe in 
saying, that he knows Subscription to be Bondage. 

It not only is so, but is meant to be so. Where all upright 
and soundminded men agree, as on the rudiments of moral duty, 
a creed might be constructed which all would avow without 
bondage ; but for that very reason, there would be no motive 
for exacting subscription to it. The creeds enforced by law 
are popularly and most accurately termed test-articles. Be- 
cause it is and was notorious, that very many thoughtful, 
good, and pious men do not believe them; for this very reason 
they are imposed, in order to exclude all such men. [If all 
believed the ecclesiastical Trinity, there could be no motive for 
imposing the Athanasian Creed and the other Trinitarian portions 
of the formularies; but the clergy are tied down to the belief. 
While a prisoner makes no effort to go beyond the length of his 
chain, he may manage to convince himself that he wears no chain 
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at all. But when he sees one of his fellow-captives violently 
pulled back in the indiscreet attempt to go too far, itis more like 
a maniac than a wise man to hug himself in the fancy, that, be- 
cause he chooses to submit without a struggle, he is not himself 
equally in chains. It is remarkable that Dr. Lushington adduces 
a clause of the Athanasian Creed as condemnatory of Mr. Wilson, 
not on the matter of the Trinity (as to which doctrine ingenious 
philosophers know how to riot in Platonic freedom), but on the 
ruthless belief in everlasting punishment. On other doctrines of 
the Church the learned judge finds great difficulty in condemning 
the accused ; that is to say, in a criminal trial he is bound to admit 
great latitude, and he finds their philosophical phraseology very 
hard to understand. But nothing can be clearer than the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment in the Creed; and here the judge 
peremptorily forbids a clergyman to extend his charity beyond 
what is written. If the judge himself do not keep the faith whole 
and undefiled, as expounded in that creed, the clergyman is 
bound to believe that the judge will, without doubt, perish ever- 
lastingly. 

The bondage of the clergy is nowhere so remarkable as in the 
Universities, because these are intended to be schools of theolo- 
gical learning. The Church has been used to glory over the 
Dissenters, as though she alone had a learned clergy. It is true 
that the Academical Degree does not at all secure this: it does 
but give a gentlemanly order of clergy. Nevertheless, the appa- 
ratus of Theological Professors, the study of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Evidences of Christianity, Scientific Exposition, in an 
atmosphere highly charged with intellectual activity and its 
subtlest forces, combine to invite the academic theologian to 
dangerous inquiries. Even if his mind be ever so little active, 
yet if it have mere receptivity, to study the history of the past, or 
closely examine the original Scriptures, gravely exposes him to 
become too wise for his subscriptions. Of what use is it to be- 
come learned? An ecclesiastical judge may reply, ex-officio, 
“Tn order to defend the legally enacted system.” But man was 
created to follow God’s truth, not to prostitute his intellect to 
the mere upholding of an enactment passed in a year of vengeance 
by zealots drunk with royalism. No man with any particle of 
spirit—no man with any breath of divine aspiration—no one ever 
likely to confer lustre on his church, will endure to confess to 
himself so mean and base an object of study. Academic theolo- 
gians of any consideration are of course animated to their 
labours by a thirst for truth. They see by their sides other ardent 
minds—a chemist, an astronomerga geologist, a historian, a Greek 
critic—each in his own sphere, developing not only truths of 
greater or smaller beauty, but, what is much more, the laws and 
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conditions for the attainment of truth. Nothing can convince 
them that while it is possible now to attain clearer knowledge of 
Greek history and of the remains of Greek literature than was 
possessed by scholars two centuries back, it is nevertheless im- 
possible to improve upon their knowledge of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, and of the fragmentary literature called Old and New Testa- 
ment. And, with all deference to the learning of the eminent 
judge before whom two of the recent trials have come, we still must 
assert that his estimate of the relations of history to theology is 
very deficient. In commenting on the seventh Article against Mr. 
Wilson, he avows that he can find no repugnance to the Articles 
and Formularies in denying that ‘“ Jesus revealed his religion as 4 
historical faith.” From a lawyer this may be intelligible ; but in 
his judgment concerning Dr. Williams, who (as alleged in Art. 
XIII.) had used historical reasoning to disprove the Church- 
doctrines of baptismal regeneration and original sin, Dr. Lush- 
ington goes farther: “I am of opinion that the passage is essen- 
tially historical, and cannot be truly construed as a maintaining 
of doctrine.” Yet it is notorious that in a historical faith (and 
such is Church Christianity) no confutation of a doctrine can be 
more decisive than by showing its recency and its origin. The 
passage from Dr. Rowland Williams which was impugned is thus 
quoted by the judge :-— 

“The first Christians held that the heart was purified by Faith: the 
accompanying symbol, Water, became by degrees the instrument of 
purification. Holy Baptism was at first preceded by a vow, in which 
the young soldier expressed his consciousness of spiritual truth ; but 
when it became twisted into a false analogy with circumcision, the rite 
degenerated into a magical form, and the Augustinian notion of a curse 
inherited by infants was developed in connexion with it.” 

No better example is needed to illustrate the folly and the 
cruelty of establishing a school of learned theology and expecting 
those who study in it to keep their belief conformable to a 
standard of faith enacted 200 years ago. Itis impossible to read 
ungarbled Ecclesiastical History without discovering Infant Bap- 
tism to be arite Jong posterior to the Apostles. Augustin himself, 
though son of a pious Christian mother, was not baptized until 
full manhood. His success in his controversy with Pelagius 
established in the church the theory of blood-pollution inherited 
from Adam, and of infant baptism as its necessary cure. No 
student can arrive at a conviction that these are facts of history 
without seeing that the whole basis of the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration is overturned, and that the Church Service on this 
rite is (what Dr. Williams indire¢tly calls it) a magical superstition. 
To forbid historical studies, to put into an Index Expurgatorius 
the works of Neander and Gfroerer, would in some sense be a 
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mercy to Oxford and Cambridge divines ; but actively to encourage 
such studies, while dictating to what conclusions they shall lead, 
is a cruelty and an indecency. We cannot be blinded—and we 
are sure that English statesmen are not blinded—by the arbi- 
trary and false assertion, that it is beyond the powers of the 
human mind to examine the evidence and the origin of this and 
all the other ecclesiastical dogmas. One and all, their historical 
development is on the surface of history. Gibbon has made 
widely known -the assertion of Petavius, that all the Pre-Nicene 
Fathers are heretical on the doctrine of the Trinity. To assert 
or to deny the fact does not now concern us: it suffices to insist 
that the inquiry what doctrine was taught on this subject by 
Justin Martyr, by Hippolytus, by Ireneus, by Origen, by Cyprian, 
by Athanasius, is as strictly historical and human, and not at all 
more ‘ifficult, than the inquiry what Anaxagoras, Plato and Ari- 
stotle taught; and for an English Parliament to enact to what 
results the historian shall come, would in both cases be equally 
absurd, in the former far more pernicious. For if any one, on 
inquiry, find the assertion of Petavius to be true; if he find that 
the Ecclesiastical Trinity is a doctriné gradually built up in five 
or six centuries ; that the last creed is falsely called Athanasius’s, 
and is nothing but a Latin creed; that it has a clause violently 
offensive to the Greek Church; that the Nicene Creed has been 
garbled into partial and apparent conformity to it: itis no longer 
possible for him to give assent and consent, ex animo, to the 
Anglican doctrines. The whole weight of the so-called Christian 
Evidences (which are assumed to outweigh “ conscience and 
devout reason”) depends on the traditional descent of the doctrines 
from the Apostles and from Christ. If historical testimony cut 
the links of this tradition, the doctrine which is shown to have a 
later origin falls to the ground. It is then nothing short of 
tyrannical to found institutions for ecclesiastical study, and then 
punish the students as criminals, ejecting them from their posi- 
tions, their connexion, and their honourably earned emoluments, 
if their conclusions militate against the prejudgments of the 
Legislature. The injustice and folly are the more remarkable, 
because the same men who are zealous against the least relaxation 
of legislative dogmatism, also treat it as a sin if any one, as Dr. 
R. Williams, deny the religion of Jesus to be a historical faith. 
Yet if it be such, in whole or in part, it is in the same proportion 
amenable to disproof from the facts of history. The Legislature 
would be ashamed of itself if it were surprised into an enactment 
which dictated to a chemical or astronomical professor, or to a 
Greek historian, to what conclusions he shall arrive ; yet it is not 
ashamed of having so acted towards ecclesiastical historians and 
students of sacred literature. 
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The considerations which we have hitherto pressed do not at all 
supersede an opposite inquiry—whether the clerical authors of the 
“Essays and Reviews” are justifiable in the court of conscience 
for retaining their position as clergymen, when aware that their 
convictions deviate so widely from the established system. We 
must not refuse to express ourselves on this subject, but fear that 
we cannot do it concisely ; so many are the topics of excuse, as 
well as grounds of censure, special perhaps to each essayist. And, 
first of all, we must urge against every other clergyman the salu- 
tary words: “ He that is without the sin among you, let him first 
throw the stone.” Do the Evangelical clergy sincerely believe 
the Baptismal Service and certain passages in the Catechism ? 
How many of the High or Broad Church, or indeed of any 
name, accept the Article on Predestination and Election to Life ? 
How many believe (what the Articles pointedly declare) that 
Christ carried with him into heaven his flesh and bones? ‘The 
Apostles’ Creed, so often solemnly recited, is not satisfied with the 
simple statement, Christ died and was buried; but superadds in 
the next clause, He descended into hell. - What is meant by Hell 
which is not included in Death and Burial, and requires a 
descent ? History answers assuredly, that those who formed the 
Creed believed in a “Limbo,” where “Christ preached to the. 
spirits in prison, who aforetime were disobedient,” &c. How many 
of the clergy believe this, or believe anything at all about the 
Limbo? Yet they may read of it in the canonical epistles of 
Peter and Jude, and may get curious illustrations from the book 
of Enoch. We do not at all say that clergymen in general 
offend against their subscriptions to the extent in which some at 
least of the Essayists offend. But we do say, that the Church 
Formularies to which all subscribe are inherently incongruous, and 
such as no one mind can believe. The fact is dimly avowed by 
many of the panegyrists of the Church, who boast of its many- 
sidedness and latitude. Notoriously it was in many respects a 
compromise, and retains copious fragments of great antiquity 
worked into a conglomerate with many more novel views: Augus- 
tinianism, proceeding from Luther and Calvin, has been partially 
adopted and combined with very different schools of Christianity. 
Nothing short of a miracle could give real unity and self-consis- 
tency to a system brought forth by political and theological 
struggle. A peer of the last century publicly taunted the Church 
with having Calvinistic Articles, an Arminian clergy, and a Papal 
Liturgy. We by no means adopt his epigram as an absolute 
truth, yet it contains too much truth to be despised. The Arti- 
cles on Predestination and kindred topics could never have been 
the product of the same mind as the Baptismal Service and 
Catechism ; and it is notorious that one or other side of the 
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dilemma is sure to be distressing to every clergyman. Of the 
Homilies we have said nothing; but Dr. Lushington avows them 
to be “a standard of doctrine” for clergymen. One thing is 
certain, that they are extremely disliked by the High Church, if 
ever opened by them. A large part of the clergy manage to 
remain on good terms with their own consciences by shutting 
their eyes to a sensible fraction of that which they have subscribed. 
We sincerely pity their position, and while they assume merely a 
defensive tone, we have no thought of severity. But when they 
assume to condemn their fellow clergymen (perhaps abler and 
nobler souls than they), they force us to consider their own 
delinquencies in this same matter of subscription. 

A second consideration must be urged, not as justifying, yet 
as largely palliating, unfaithfulness of clergymen to their sub- 
scriptions ; and this is, the stubborn refusal of the legislature to 
allow them to lay aside their clerical character when they desire 
it. Only last session an attempt was made in this direction ; 
but precisely the same Episcopalian doctrinaires who bitterly 
assail such men as the Essayists, with equal- bitterness insist on 
retaining them within the clerical order. This will never make it 
right for a clergyman to carry concealment into hypocrisy, as it 
is to be feared that many do; but, as between man and man, it 
does authorize any clergyman who speaks his mind to say to his 
brethren, “I shall not abandon my clerical rights or functions, 
since the law will not allow me to disown my clerical disabili- 
ties and responsibilities. And if any prosecute me by law, I will 
invoke the utmost letter of the law in my favour.” ‘To tax such 
clergymen as breaking a covenant made by them with society, 
is certainly unjust. And on this point Dr. Lushington appears 
to us (though on the whole he may seem far tov favourable to 
the accused persons), to overstate the meaning of their subscrip- 
tion. He lays down (p. }1)—“ The subscription to the Articles 
is a declaration by the subscriber of his conviction in their truth, 
and a promise to abide in them.” The last words, as far as we 
can find, are wholly gratuitous; and the learned judge adds no 
justification of them, no clue to his reasons. Let it be for a 
moment imagined, that the subscription had been commanded by 
law to be made in the following words: ‘I declare that I from 
my heart believe, and never will cease to believe, all that is con- 
tained in the formularies.” We ask boldly: If the legislature 
had dared to impose this, how many of the existing clergy would 
ever have made the declaration? Nay, further, if this interpre- 
tation be correct, all Fellows of Colleges, all Masters of Arts of 
the old Universities, and until recently, all members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (though they may be laymen, and have ceased 
to belong to the Universities), still are bound for life to believe 
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the Thirty-nine Articles. They made the same subscription as do 
the clergy, and it cannot possibly be prospective to the one, if it is 
not to the other. Conscious as we are, what a revulsion of feeling, 
what indignation, every ingenuous young man would feel, on being 
asked to declare that he would “ always hereafter” believe this or 
that, we seem to have herein a sufficient and decisive disproof of 
this particular clause of the judgment. But the consideration 
that no one dreams laymen to be bound by their past subscrip- 
tions, and that the judge emphatically announces this, seems to 
us to put the question beyond doubt. The clergyraan who be- 
lieved when he subscribed, has rigidly observed good faith. To 
future belief he did not and could not pledge himself. 

Nevertheless, this plea is obviously unavailing for the case of 
those clergymen who are willing at any moment to renew their 
old subscriptions ; whether in order to receive new preferment, 
or because there is some authority over them which can command 
the reiteration of the act. It is notorious that the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford required Professor Jowett to renew his subscrip- 
tion, and was obeyed. Whether he could have enforced his order, 
had it been disobeyed, we are not exactly informed; but every 
one must see how unpleasant it would be for an Oxford Tutor 
formally to announce that he was consciously in opposition to the 
Church formularies—a circumstance which almost vests compul- 
sive power in the Vice-Chancellor. And after all, this is not the 
weakest and worst point of the case. The position of the clerical 
and of the lay Fellow of a College may be the very same (except 
one or two less significant clauses) as far as mere subscription 1s 
concerned ; but it is widely different, the moment the clergyman 
begins to officiate in reading the Liturgy. Forthwith, it is no 
longer a mere question of good faith to promises between man 
and man; but the priest stands before a Higher Power, and 
addresses Him in many words, which, unless they come from the 
depth of the heart, are a direful and a scandalous hypocrisy. 
Various special pleadings may be allowed in interpreting a human 
covenant; everything of the kind is justly abhorred in the acts 
of devotion. 


There are two kinds of religious controversy, as opposite in 
character as in results. Itis possible to seek to discover in that 
which we are opposing, not only all that is most congenial to 
ourselves, and that interpretation which is least offensive to us, 
but also something by which we may ourselves profit, in the midst 
of what is most uncongenial. If we make due allowance for our 
own finite understanding, the necessary limitation of our own 
mental and religious experience, and the high improbability that 
able and sincere men who are widely opposed to us, should fail to 
develop some truth which we have not discerned ; it must surely 
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seem reasonable to approach a religious controversy, not only as 
critics, but also as learners; and it might seem marvellous that 
anyone can talk, as divines do, concerning the mysterious nature 
of that on which they are discoursing, and the puny powers of 
the human mind, without seeing that intellects and characters 
most opposite need to combine, if we are to gain any solid and 
trustworthy knowledge of subjects so lofty. A sound humility 
would assuredly infuse into religious controversies not only a 
noble forbearance, but hearty reciprocal appreciation. It is mourn- 
ful to consider how intensely opposite to all this has been nearly 
all controversy among Christians of nearly all sects; who with 
theories of humility combine the reality of dogmatism, and hos- 
tility to men, whom all tranquil bystanders see to be generally 
their equals in goodness, often their superiors; men moreover, 
whom they will often confess to be their decided superiors in 
talents and attainments. ‘ Heresies begin from learned men,” 
Bellarmin (we believe) laid down: and we suppose that very few 
indeed of the clergy who have expressed most indignation against 
the Essayists can be judged to be their equals. Mere numbers 
cannot outweigh mental superiority.. A hundred men of the 
calibre of Anytus will not make one Socrates. Of the Rev. Mr. 
Fendall, who prosecutes Mr. Wilson, we know nothing; but we 
can safely tell all the Fendalls and Burders who wish to eject 
from the ministry men better known to the public and more highly 
esteemed than they, that the real question now of chief importance 
is, not what the formularies have said, but what is the Truth ; 
which is in no respect whatever determined by the Act of 
Uniformity. 

The dogmatism of Dissenters is prompted by the assumption 
that they have a right to lay down the law what books are sacred 
and authoritative, and to infer that none have the Spirit of God 
who do not accept their interpretations of the sacred books. But 
the Church is forbidden by the ecclesiastical judge to appeal to 
the Scripture: the Church formularies supersede it. The dog- 
matism of Churchmen does not rest on personal assumptions to 
the same extent as that of Dissenters ; but its distinctive basis is 
the theory or idea of Theocracy in the collective organism of 
the Church. This is the favourite and essential doctrine of the 
High Church, and it is made absurd and ridiculous by remem- 
bering that to abolish an Act of Parliament cuts away all the 
grounds of their recent proceedings against the Essayists. They 
have wished to exhibit the power of the Church to eject learned 
and pious men who are too wise to believe its doctrines; and the 
first result of it is, that the judge elaborately and repeatedly lays 
down, that the sole question for him is, whether they are criminals 
by Act of Parliament. 

Prosecutions such as these may eject one or two valuable men 
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from a Church which is not worthy of them: who, by obstinately 
resisting as long as they can, at least do the service of forcing 
upon statesmen the necessity of overthrowing this outrage on 
morality,—the dictating of religious profession. The evil, from 
a purely religious point of view, is enormous ; it is highly discre- 
ditable to our statesmen.that they are so slow to see it. The 
very men who are publicly appointed to instruct the nation and 
become their leaders in religion, are put into a cruel position, in 
which they are liable to be made hypocrites in the very propor- 
tion in which they cultivate their understandings. We have 
already insisted—from the Church-point of view, and from the 
assumption that the bishops and clergy possess the powers 
ascribed to them—on the monstrosity of putting them in bond- 
age to subscriptions. ..Of course the reader will understand this 
to be in part argumentum ad hominem: but in every case it 
remains a monstrosity to subject the intellects of the existing 
clergy to enactments passed two centuries ago, when the clergy 
were worse informed than now, and the laity much more inflamed 
by religious animosities. The clergy, including “bishops and 
other dignitaries, are under the yoke, and cannot remove it. 


None but the laity can help them; and on the laity rests the - 


whole guilt of continuing a system which corrupts and ruins the 
position of the clergy. It necessarily destroys their influence 
with thoughtful men. No one can care a straw for their opinion 
in favour of existing dogmas ; because they have no legal right 
to think otherwise. It is only when they begin to bee heterodox, 
that they gain credit for having minds of their own; and yet 
simultaneously they get discredit. A yawning gulf has opened— 
and must grow deeper—between the philosophy of the age and 
the religion of the Church. The former is tested by minds most 
opposite and by every sort of practical trial; and, not being 
enforced by law, gives fair play to Truth. The latter, having no 
pretence whatever to proof, having artificially and formally ex- 
cluded all tests of truth whatsoever, (even appeal to the Christian 
Scriptures !) cannot stand in such a controversy. Our statesmen, 
by their baneful inaction, are providing for England a cata- 
strophe similar to that which came upon France ; we mean, in 
its religious aspect. We do not speak as enemies of Church 
Establishments ; on the contrary, as believing that Sectarianism 
is a real and great evil, and that a truly National Church, 
which should grow with the growth of the national mind, would 
be a far nobler and more beneficial system, than anything 
which can result from a mere violent overthrow; which, 
nevertheless, is being prepared by the stupid and obstinate 
conservatism, for which we unhesitatingly blame the laity and 
public men. 
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Members of Parliament will reply, “ What can we do? If we 
attack the Church, we shall offend many of our constituents ; 
and after all, we shall carry nothing. Only ministers now-a-days 
can carry anything of importance.” We are quite aware of the 
pernicious concentration of legislative and executive powers 
which the ambition of Cabinet Ministers has succeeded in bring- 
ing about. It is not probable that a private member would suc- 
ceed in carrying a Bill: but if all private members spoke out 
their convictions boldly, whenever occasion offered, it would not 
be long before a Minister would be found to take the necessary 
lead; as happened-in the case of abolishing University subscrip- 
tions for Matriculation and for the Bachelor's degree. But a 
fundamental blunder is made in supposing that in denouncing 
subscription to creeds, we ask public mew to attack the Church, 
On the contrary, we implore them to come to the rescue of the 
Church, and to release the bishops and clergy as an Order, even 
against the will of enslaved individuals, from an unmanly and 
unchristian infliction. 

This is nO finesse and pretence, but plain fact. Nor is any hos- 
tility to the existing creed here properly involved. If we believed 
the fundamental points of Anglicanism ever so heartily, we should 
only be the more ashamed to allow it to be.thought that the 
bishops would be sure to disbelieve, unless constrained by law to 
belief. In fact, we cannot understand with what face any devotee 
of the Church (especially including as it does pretensions so ex- 
travagant of priestly eminence) can come forward to insult either 
the formularies or the prelates by such an idea. If the formularies 
are true, it is to be presumed that men picked out for wisdom and 
goodness will abide in them willingly and of themselves. If the 
reasonable presumption is, that trained theologians and pious men 
will disbelieve unless put into chains by the law, it must follow 
that the formularies are false ; and then, how great the guilt of Par- 
liament in having sustained them! And all this time it is noto- 
rious, that, though a man’s society and his reading immensely 
affect his creed, law can have little or no power over it, except by 
altering his reading or his society. Jf then the tendency to 
disbelief be so violent, it must inevitably operate on all who en- 
large their mental horizon—that is to say, we have it conceded 
that the law now provides that the teachers of the nation shall 
either be narrow in knowledge or unbelievers in the public creed ! 
Why are we to admit, for a moment, that those are the friends of 
the Church, who, with no imaginable good result, maintain such a 
tyrannical and debasing infliction on the clergy? Without any 
sinister meaning or reserve of thought, we say that the more true 
the system, the less it needs such aid; for, the more certainly, as 
in the case of astronomy or any other true science, will the best 
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men and best minds tend to unanimous agreement in it. Those 
who dread the opposite, secretly disbelieve the perfection of that 
which they extol. When a Brahmin has made a monkey into a 
god, he is in natural tremor lest wise men should not worship; 
then, if he can, he will call on the law to compel it. Such is the 
only logic of political Anglicanism. 

But, many a statesman will reply, “ How can we secure the 
necessary adaptation between the clergy and the congregations, 
if the subscriptions be abolished ?”—It is astonishing that men 
should so argue, who know the broad fact, two centuries old, that 
the present method by no means closely secures such adaptation. 
In spite of subscriptions, the difference of opinion in clergymen 
is and always has been very great, to the frequent annoyance of 
congregations. Solongasthe Liturgy is maintained, the chasm 
between different clergymen cannot open wider than it has been 
from the beginning of the system. A Liturgy is a far more 
severe test of opinion than Articles, because (as above insisted) 
piety impedes special pleading concerning the words. Great 
alarm is felt or pretended, lest Unitarians* find admission into 
the Church ministry. Of course that is now possible, if men are 
unscrupulous, or have principles of interpretation highly subtle 
and supple; but if otherwise, the Liturgy (to say nothing of its 
creeds) effectually excludes them from parochial service. We do 
not hesitate to insist, that there is no difficulty at all in the 
practical problem, if only statesmen are willing to lay responsibility 
on the right shoulders, that is, on the BisHors. Nobody would 
be able to call this anything but an acting-out of Episcopalianism 
of the first water. No debating of the details of religious belief 
is wanted in Parliament: the very principle is wholly inadmis- 
sible. All that is needed, is, first, to reduce the whole of sub- 
scription to this single article: ‘‘ I am willing to use the formu- 
laries of the Church, into the ministry of which I seek admittance :” 
next, to vest in every bishop regulated powers for relaxing the 
severities of the Liturgy to his own clergy. Only the mode of 
regulating becomes question of detail. We should propose, that 
any clergyman who desired a modification of any words in the 
Liturgy which he is required to read, should present to this effect 
a formal request to the bishop, who should be empowered to 
grant the request, subject to the sole condition of laying before 
Parliament every year a return, which should state what conces- 
sions he had made and to how many clergymen. On the one 
hand, no High Churchman could assert that the enactment bore 





* Unitarians born are generally addicted to blunt truth; and if sometimes, 
in the aspect of modern refined Christianity, a little narrow-minded, yet they 
will never crawl into the Church ministry by subtlety. 
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a hostile aspect to the Church. We do not affect to aim at any 
consistency in High Churchmanship, but only to make one step 
in that direction. At present the bishops are like the Grand 
Llama of Thibet, who, as the accounts tell, is in theory a god, but 
in practice a puppet. So all the clergy of England are ecclesias- 
tically endowed with divine powers of binding and loosing, while 
politically they are themselves bound in heavy fetters. We would 
not give any of them, singly or collectively, power to tighten other 
people’s chains ; but here we shall certainly have Mr. Walpole, 
Sir John Pakington, and Lord Derby on our side. Nevertheless, 
it would be an access to the bishop's dignity, to enable him to 
loose the bonds of others, and of course his own. On the other 
hand, no statesman would need to fear that the clergy would 
move too fast for the congregations, and thus involve public strife : 
for the “ responsibilities of office” would lie heavily on the bishops, 
nor is there the slightest chance of their making too many con- 
cessions nor too fast. By such a method, the Parliament would 
in ten years’ time have materials before it distinctly showing the 
state of clerical opinion: but, independently of that, the Liturgy 
would be, bit by bit, in a series of years, rid of whatever acts as 
an exasperating prick, instead of subserving its legitimate devo- 
tional uses. The schism between the pious thought of this 
century and the enactments of the past would be healed in the 
only possible way—by modifying those enactments—and without 
unseemly struggles or heart-hardening familiar arguings concern- 
ing things ineffably sacred. When through the vast development 
of modern knowledge the ablest minds have run far ahead of the 
contemporaries of Laud or Sherlock in Cosmogony, in Ethnology, 
in Astronomy, in Physiology, in History, in Metaphysics, in 
Morals, in the Laws of Literary Interpretation, in questions of 
Literary Genuineness, in understanding of the Mind of Antiquity, 
—is any one senseless enough to think, that he can do anything 
but swamp and drown the Church, by keeping fast tied round the 
neck of her clergy, under sacred pretences, loads of opinion which 
even Puritans and Biblists cannot receive ? 
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HE idea of a slowly but surely diminishing supply of fish 
; will no doubt be alarming, for we have hitherto believed so 
devoutly in the frequently quoted proverb of “ more fish in the 
sea than ever came out of it,” that it has never been thought 
possible to over-fish; and consequently, while endeavouring to 
supply the constantly increasing demand, it has never yet occurred 
to us that we may be reducing the breeding-stock of our best 
kinds of sea fish so much as to render it difficult to repopulate 
those exhausted ocean colonies which, in years gone by, have 
yielded miraculous draughts. To this note of alarm, it will be 
replied that the fecundity of fish is so enormous as to prevent 
the slightest chance of a diminished supply, not to speak of an 
ultimate total failure in this department of our commissariat. 
The codfish reproduces itself in millions, so do the other Gadida, 
and the flatfish and herring being also enormously productive, 
how is it possible that we can ever exhaust the stock? Forty 
years ago similar arguments were used, and the same incredulity 
expressed in regard to our supplies of salmon. “ How is it 
possible,” it was asked, “that a fish which contains a thousand 
young for every pound of its weight, can ever become extinct?” 
The bare supposition of such a contingency was ridiculed by all 
but the thinking few who saw and prophesied the danger. In 
estimating the produce of the salmon, no account was ever taken of 
any per contra. Its abundant annual supply of eggs was alone con- 
sidered. The quantity of salmon-roe which escaped the fecundating 
particles of the milt, the thousands of eggs that were devoured 
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by cannibal pike, or trout, and hungry wildfowl, and the vast 
number of eggs that never came to life from other causes, were 
never taken note of. Then of the young fish, how many were 
killed by accident? How many were bagged while in the parr * 
state by juvenile Waltons, ambitious of contributing to the 
family frying-pan ? How many were slain for the market before 
they had time to perpetuate their species? For we not only 
kill our virgin grilse before they breed, but hungry poachers 
murder the gravid salmon, and throw away in thousands the germs 
of future supplies ! 

If this be the case with an important and individually valuable 
fish like the salmon, which is hedged round by protective laws, 
and which is so accessible that we can watch it day by day in 
our rivers,—and that it is so is quite patent to the world, 
indeed, so well do we know that it is the case, that the best 
salmon-streams of England are at this moment totally desti- 
' tute of fish,—how much more, then, is it likely to be the case 
with the unwatched and unprotected fishes of the sea, who 
| spawn in a greater world of water, with a thousand chances 
| against their seed being even so much 4s fructified, let alone its 
chances of being developed into a fish fit for table purposes. In 
the case of the oyster it is known that unless the “spat” find a 
resting-place, it never comes to life, and the seed of oysters, if 
left to the guidance of nature, only comes to maturity at the rate 
of about a tenth part of the whole. The same conditions must 
apply to our cod and other sea-fish. A large codfish will yield 
about four millions of young, which, if allowed to arrive at 
| maturity and perpetuate their species, would speedily overstock 
nature and overflow the sea! An eminent naturalist says that 
if the produce of a single pair of herrings were allowed to increase 
without interruption for a few years, they would bulk as large as 





* The slaughter of the parr is nearly as great as it used to be years ago, 
when it was generally supposed to be a distinct fish. Some people in the south 
of Scotland have used parr even of late years to feed their pigs. Not lon 
since we spent a day or two with a farmer on the Isla (tributary to the Tay) 
who thought nothing of taking five score of “parries” for his dinner. ‘The 
total destruction of these future salmon may be imagined, if all the farmers 
on the bank of a salmon-stream were to do likewise. These fellows of the old 
school wont believe, notwithstanding the teachings of the Stormontfield breed- 
ing ponds, that the little finger marked parr is reality the young of the salmon. 
The Ettrick Shepherd, who among his numerous other doings experimented on 
the growth of ie, speaks of the annual parr massacre as “a loss and griev- 
ance of dreadful enormity. Let the proprietors of rivers only think of the 
nillions of these precious fry with which every Cockney angler’s basket in the 
United Kingdom is stuffed, and without which that species of fishermen would 
get no sport.” ‘The Shepherd estimates the destruction by each angler at about 
je dozen a day, or 40,000 per annum. “It is worthy of legislative inter- 
erence,” 


[Vol. LXXVIII. No. CLIV.]—New Senigs, Vol. XXII. No. I. Y 
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our globe ; and as each female herring yields from thirty to forty 
thousand young ones, it is easy enough to see that the man of 
science is correct. But there is a natural balance of animal life 
kept up in the ocean the same as there is on land: when our spar- 
rows are killed off, insects increase so rapidly as to prove a nuisance. 
In the sea, the larger fish are constantly preying on the smaller, 
and the waste of life is consequently enormous.‘ The young fish 
are devoured in countless millions—not one in a thousand perhaps 
escaping the dangers of its youth. We cannot, it is true, easily 
obtain reliable information on these points, it being so diffi- 
cult to observe the habits of animals in the depths of the ocean, 
and none of our naturalists inform us how long it is before our 
larger white fish arrive at maturity, or at what age a codfish or 
a turbot becomes reproductive. In vain we ask a naturalist for 
such information. 

It is easy to trace the salmon from its cradle to its grave, and 
we have therefore been able to note with accuracy the different 
stages of its growth, and can say with some degree of certainty 
when it commences to multiply and replenish. But we are not 
in the same position with sea-fish: indeed, we have much yet to 
learn about them. Itis not yet proved, for instance, whether 
the sprat be a distinct fish or the young of the herring. The 
natural history of the herring has been much studied, but no 
naturalist is able to say with certainty how long it is before the 
spawn of that fish quickens into life, or in what period of time 
the herring reproduces itself. The fishermen cannot tell us: all 
they can do is to secure the fish when they fall into their nets. 
They do not study natural history. As a sample of their know- 
ledge of the habits of fish, a herring fisherman will say that if the 
gulls are high on the rocks, then the fish are far out at sea; but 
if the gulls are sitting near the water, then it is his opinion that 
the shoals are close inshore—and that is about the extent of his 
information. These hereditary labourers on the sea—for in general 
the son succeeds pretty regularly to the boots and the boat of his 
father—do not interest themselves much in the nicer points of their 
calling, and as they believe much in “luck,” we cannot expect 
them greatly to augment our fish-lore. In fact, our fishermen 
and our fishing villages remain stationary: for centuries back 
they have never changed, and to all appearanee no improvement 
will be effected for centuries to come. ‘There is ever about them 
the filth incidental to the calling of their inhabitants, and also 
the “ancient and fish-like smell” that usually distinguishes 
dwelling-places by the sea. The people are a quaint race, unlike 
in their manners and customs to these who dwell further inland, 
and distinguished by their superstition and ignorance. It is not 
very long since we read in a provincial newspaper that in 4 
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populous fishing village in the north of Scotland not one of the 
inhabitants ever bought a newspaper ! 

As the British sea-fisheries afford remunerative employment to 
a large body of the population, and offer a favourable investment 
for capital, it is surely time for us to inquire whether or not 
there be truth in the rumour now so prevalent, of a falling- 
off in our supplies of herring and other white fish. Persons who 
have studied the question are alarmed, and say it is no use blink- 
ing the matter any longer—that the demand for fish as an article 
of food is beginning to exceed the supply! In the olden time, 
when people only caught fish to supply individual wants, fish 
were plentiful, in the sense that no scarcity was ever experienced, 
and the shoals, it was thought, would never diminish ; but since 
the traffic became a commercial speculation, the question has 
assumed a totally different aspect. Who ever hears now of monster 
turbots being taken by the trawlers? Where are the miraculous 
hauls of mackerel that used to gladden the eyes of the fisher- 
men ?* Where are now the waggon loads of herring to use as 
manure, as was the case in the golden age of the fisheries? We 
do not require to pause for a reply—echo only would mock 
us by a repetition of the question! Exhausted shoals and 
inferior fish tell us but too plainly that there is reason for 
alarm, and that we have in all probability broken upon our 
capital stock ! 

The deterioration of our sea-fisheries began with the extension 
of the railway system—in the same way as the decline of our 
salmon-fisheries dates from the invention of packing inice. The 
network of railways which now encircles the land has conferred 
upon our inland towns, so far as fish-food is concerned, all the 
advantages of the coast. For instance, the fishermen at Preston- 
pans send more of their fish to Manchester than to Edinburgh, 





* “Mackerel were so plentiful at Dover in 1808 that they were sold sixty 
fora shilling. At Brighton in June of the same year the shoal of mackerel 
was so great that one of the boats had the meshes of her nets so completely 
filled with them that it was impossible to drag them in; the fish and nets 
therefore in the end sank together, the fishermen thereby sustaining a loss of 
— 602. exclusive of what the cargo, could it have been got into the boat, 
would have produced. The success of the fishery in 1821 was beyond all pre- 
cedent. The value of the catch of sixteen boats from Lowestoft on the 30th 
of June amounted to 5252/.; and it is supposed that there was no less an 
amount than 14,0002. altogether realized by the owners and men concerned in 
the fishery of the Suffolk coast. In March, 1833, four Hastings boats in one 
day brought on shore 10,800 mackerel, and the next day two boats brought 
2000 fish. arly in the month of February, 1834, one boat’s crew from 
Hastings cleared 100/. by the fish caught in one night, and a large quantity of 
very fine mackerel appeared in the London market in the second week of the 
month.”—British Fish and Fisheries. 
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although the latter city is only five miles distant; indeed, our 
most landward cities are comparatively well supplied with fresh 
fish and crustacea, while at the seaside these delicacies are not 
at all plentiful. One consequence of the extension of our rail- 
ways has undoubtedly been to add enormously to the demand for 
sea-produce, and to excite the ingenuity of our sea-faring popu- 
lation to greater cunning and industry in the capture of all kinds 
of fish. In former years, when a large haul was taken, there was 
no means of dispatching it to a distance, neither was there a 
resident population to consume it. Railways not being then in 
existence, the conveyance inland was too slow for a perishable 
commodity like fish, and visitors to the seaside were also rarer 
than at present. This want of a public to eat the fish no doubt 
aided the comfortable delusion of our supplies being inexhaustible, 
But it is now an undoubted fact that, with railways branching on 
to every pier and quay, our densely populated inland towns are 
better supplied with fish than the villages where they are caught, 
a result of that keen competition which has at length become so 
‘ noticeable where fish, oyster, or other sea delicacies are con- 
cerned. ‘The high prices now obtained form an inducement to 
the fishermen to take from the water all they can get, whether 
the fish be ripe for food or not. A practical fisherman, whom 
we have often consulted on these topics, says that forty years 
ago the slow system of carriage was a sure preventive of over- 
fishing, as fish to be valuable for table purposes require to be 
fresh. ‘“ It’s the railways as has done all the mischief, sir, depend 
on that; and as for the fishing, sir, it’s going on at such a rate 
that there will very soon be a complete famine. I’ve seen more 
fish caught in a day, sir, with a score of hooks on a line, than 
can now be took with eight thousand.” 

A glance at the different branches of the British fisheries will 
show at once that the alarm of a failing fish supply is founded 
on fact and reason. Price alone is not a sure criterion when 
the article is of limited supply, as in the case of the salmon- 
fisheries ; but we have other materials than price to regulate out 
inquiries into the decline of the white-fish fisheries. 

The herring fishery (in Scotland) being under the supervision 
of a Government board, which annually through its own officers 
collects and publishes statistics of the quantities of herrings which 
are cured and branded, we are able by a comparison of the 
various years to see how far that fishery is a progressive or retro- 
gressive one. This particular fishery is of much greater impor- 
tance both to those engaged in it, and to the general public, than 
any of the other isolated branches of the business; in fact, the other 
white-fisheries are only pursued in some respects to fill up the 
time that elapses from one herring season to another. Especially 
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in Scotland is this the case; there the herring-fishery is the one 
great pursuit, and it is looked forward to by those engaged in it 
as the grand means of making money, and of getting ends to 
meet for the year. 

The only legal mode of fishing for herrings is by means of 
what are called drift-nets. Each net employed in a drift is fifty 
yards in length, and about thirty-six feet indepth. For the pur- 
pose of carrying on the fishery as advantageously as possible, a 
great number of these separate nets are joined together by means 
of a “‘ back-rope,” the whole forming, when lowered into the water, 
a perpendicular wall about a mile long, studded with countless 
thousands of perforations of an inch square. ‘The fishery begins 
about sunset, when, the boats having reached the fishing-ground, 
the nets are paid over into the water, a bladder at each join indi- 
cating how many nets are in the drift. The whole floating mass 
is joined to the boat by means of a stout swing-rope some twenty 
yards in length. After the nets are let down in the water, the 
men go to rest, and allow the boats to float with the tide. The 
fish are caught by means of a portion of the shoal striking against 
the netting when the individual herrings are caught by the gills 
inthe meshes, About sunrise the nets are hauled into the boats and 
the entangled fish shaken out, as length after length emerges 
from the water. Sometimes a boat will only obtain a few fish, 
while another fishing in close proximity will have a “shot” of 
perhaps a boat-load. Some fishermen appear to hit upon the 
shoal by pure instinct, while others will work hard for a season 
and never have the luck to obtain one good “shot.” Itis acknow- 
ledged by all engaged in the capture of the fish that. they have no 
tule to guide them in finding the herrings; their hitting upon 
the shoal is pretty much a bit of “luck,” and a timid fisher- 
man before shooting his own nets, will sail about for an hour or 
two examining those of his neighbours in order to ascertain 
if they have found the shoal before he takes up his own position. 
It is essential that the herrings be cured as speedily as possible 
after they are caught, so the boats hurry home from the fishing 
ground as soon as they are able to haul-in their nets. 

The curing of herrings in Scotland, where the principal fisheries 
are to be found, is overlooked by an officer of the Board of Fisheries, 
In order that a mark may be branded on the barrels of gutted 
fish, to signify that they have been properly cured. ‘The herrings 
are measured out from the boats in wicker-baskets by the crew,* 





* “A cran contains forty-five gallons of ungutted herrings. It is the mea- 
sure by which the captors deliver their fish to the curers or other purchasers. 
A barrel contains thirty-seven and a half gallons of gutted herrings, and is the 
measure in which the salted fish are sent to market. It ought to be capable of 
containing thirty-two gallons English wine-measure.”—Article “ Fisheries” 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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and poured as fast as they can be carried into the gutting-trough, 
where they are operated upon by a “ gang” of females, who evis- 
cerate them with great rapidity. After this operation they are 
roused in salt, and then packed with considerable precision in 
barrels which contain about 850 fish. The whole of these opera- 
tions are superintended by a cooper ; and as the price to be ob- 
tained by the curer is dependent on the conditions of the brand 
being observed, the duties of this official are rather onerous. He 
has to see that the herrings are properly sorted, and that all 
the broken and injured fish are removed, that those which are 
good are sufficiently and effectually roused in salt. He has like- 
wise to see that the gutters have sharp knives, and to keep his 
eye on packers, to see that the tiers of herring are regularly laid 
and salted, and that a cover is placed on every barrel imme- 
diately after it has been completely packed. The industry de- 
veloped by these varied operations can only be seen to advan- 
tage at one of the great herring ports, such as Wick, in Caithness- 
shire, which may be called the Amsterdam of Scotland. The 
population of this town are «ll more or less engaged in the 
fishery ; and during the fishing season, which lasts for about nine 
weeks, the scene at Wick is one of great bustle and animation. 
The arrival and departure of upwards of 1000 boats, and the 
daily cure of from 20,000 to 80,000 barrels of herring, is an in- 
dustrial feature which is worth studying. 

When there is a convenient line of railway, immense quantities 
of herrings are despatched to our most populous cities immediately 
after they are caught, and at some ports, such as Yarmouth, 
large quantities are made into bloaters by being slightly smoked 
over fires of pine-wood. The greater quantity, however, of the 
herrings caught in Scotland are cured and exported to Germany 
and other foreign countries. At Hamburg, and other con- 
tinental sea-ports, there are merchants who deal largely in her- 
rings: they correspond with, or dispatch agents to visit the 
various British ports, in order to buy for them, and they likewise 
frequently advance money to the persons they deal with in this 
country; and these, in their turn, have sometimes to advance to 
the fishermen who engage to fish for them. There is a spirit of 
gambling all through the commerce in herring which is very ut- 
healthy. The owner of a boat usually bargains with his curer at 
the close of one season for the fishing of next year. A certain 
price per cran is fixed upon to be paid throughout the fishing, 
and a sum of ready money, varying from five to thirty pounds, 
is agreed to be given off-hand, as also allowances of various 
kinds, such as a certain quantity of whisky, ground for drying 
nets, bark for dying them, &c. Curers not unfrequently advance 
money to ambitious lads anxious to have a boat of their own, 
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their only chance of repayment being from the fishing of the 
year tocome. Two hundred crans of “ green fish” is the usual 
quantity which the proprietor of a boat bargains to supply to the 
curer; but there is no certainty that such quantity will be caught. 
This is a part of the gambling incidental to the fishery, and many 
of the men run into debt in the hope of a good season. The 
owners of boats have nothing to do with the curing or sale: their 
part of the business is to supply the “ green” fish ; the curer finds 
salt, barrels, coopers, gutters, &c., and sells his fish whenever he 
thinks proper. Those which are cured under certain conditions 
are stamped with a peculiar mark called the brand, at a cost of 
fourpence per barrel. This mark, it is said, affords a security to 
















Aer the foreign buyer that the herring is honestly dealt with, and 
cn that there is no mistake as to the quality of the fish. Some 
od dealers say that the brand ought not to be continued, and that 





the cure ought to rest on individual responsibility, and that 
curers are quite able to take the responsibility necessary to 
secure a good market for the fish. 

Active fisheries for herrings are carried on all round the English 
coast, the vessels employed being much larger than those used in 
Scotland, where the boats are all open and of a few tons burden, 



















the the total value of a boat being about 1501., including the drift of 
i nets. Yarmouth is in particular a noted seat of the herring 
fishery, which gives employment to a large proportion of the 
ties population. Unlike the open boats used in the Scotch fisheries, 
rely the Yarmouth buss can remain at sea for a few days ata time, the 
ith, men going off from the large ship in their boats, and carrying on 
‘ed the fishery in comparatively deep water. An immense quantity 
the of the fish taken at Yarmouth is sold as bloaters, while large 
ny — are dispatched to London and other towns, in a fresh 
state. 
4 According to a recent authority, the Yarmouth fishery has 
the greatly fallen off. ‘About one hundred sail of fishing vessels, 
ra averaging from forty to fifty tons each, belong to that port, ex- 
be clusive of about fifty or sixty vessels that arrive annually from 





Yorkshire during the herring season. The capital employed is 
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7 estimated at about 250,000l. Lowestoft, nine miles from Yar- 

i mouth, employs about seventy boats of forty tons each. The 

at greater number of the herrings taken at Yarmouth are smoked, 
YH 





and known in London by the name of Yarmouth bloaters. 

The consumption of herrings in London will give a good idea 
of the total quantity of that fish required for consumptivn through- 
out the kingdom. So far as can be ascertained, upwards of 300,000 
barrels of fresh herrings, of 700 fish to each barrel, are annually 











* “ British Fish and Fisheries,” 
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used in the metropolis; 265,000 baskets of bloaters (150 fish 
per basket) and 60,000,000 of red herrings are also required 
to aid the commissariat of that immense human beehive. 

The pilchard herring is caught by means of the seine-net, and 
that fish is annually taken in great though diminishing quantities 
off the coast of Cornwall, the principal seat of the fishery being 
at St. Ives. About the time when the shoal may be expected to 
come in for the purpose of spawning, a man is set to watch on 
the cliffs in order that he may give notice of the approach of the 
fish. The plan adopted in the capture is to surround the shoal 
with a strong net, and take away the fish at leisure in order to 
their being cured. ‘This process consists of laying them down on 
a bed of salt in “ bulk,” that is, in many layers one above the 
other. Whilst they lie in this state, which they do for a period 
of twenty-eight days, a considerable quantity of oil exudes from 
the fish, which, being valuable, is of course preserved. After the 
pilchards are taken out of bulk, they are washed and pressed, and 
then packed into hogsheads and despatched principally to the sea- 
port towns of Italy, where they are largely consumed during the 
Church fasts. For some years past the pilchard fishery has very 
much varied, and the income derived from it has been exceedingly 
precarious. Last year (1861) there was a more than ordinary 


take of fish, as much as 2000/. worth having been taken in one . 


day. The value of a seine, with the necessary boats, grapnels, 
and other adjuncts, is said to be 15,0001. 

The fishery for sprats is carried on in the winter months, and 
immense quantities of this delicate fish are caught both for im- 
mediate consumption and for conversion into sardines. The 
sprats are caught by means of a seine-net, and a ton or two is 
sometimes taken at one haul. The fishermen find a ready market 
for sprats at times when it is difficult to capture other kinds of 
fish. The value of the sprat to the fishermen is not less, it is 
believed, than 150,0001. per annum. Better, therefore, to take 
small fish than none at all. 

It is difficult to procure reliable statistics of the total quantity 
of white fish taken from the British seas. These can only be 
obtained in a crude state from the fishermen, there being no tally 
kept by the salesman, except in a rough way. We made some 
inquiries into the London fish supply at Billingsgate, but they 
were unsatisfactory, as there is no register kept of the quantity 
disposed of. Each of the wholesale-men can give an idea of the 
total number consigned to him ; but even were the whole of the 
salesmen to give such statistics, it would only, after all, represent 
a portion of the London supply, because much that is required for 
the London commissariat is sent direct by railway to private 
dealers. But London, although it requires a very large quantity 
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of fish, seldom obtains all that it could eat, nor does it by any 
means get all that are captured or that are imported. Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and other large towns in England, and 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen, in Scotland, require likewise 
to be supplied. And besides the home demand, we send consider- 
able quantities of the white fish to the Continent, especially in a 
dried or prepared state. The fishermen of the Shetland Isles, 
for instance, prepare a large number for the Spanish market. 
Finnon haddocks and pickled cod can be so prepared as to bear 
shipment to long distances, and kippered salmon are found on 
sale everywhere, as well as pickled and smoked herrings. 

The white-fish fishery (i. e. cod fishing and trawling) is not 
pursued so systematically as the fishing for herrings. In Scot- 
land, at least, where much of our white fish is obtained, the 
capture of it is carried on in the most desultory way, and although 
our white fish are in their primest condition in the autumn season, 
they are at that period of the year most difficult to be had, because 
the men are “at the herring.” A Newhaven fishwife told the 
writer that she has seen white fish so plentiful in Edinburgh that 
no person was inclined to purchase them, three pounds’ weight 
for a penny having been at one time a common enough price. In 
those days a large creelful of white fish would scarce yield more 
than half-a-crown, but now, the same quantity carried to Edin- 
burgh, and hawked through the streets, would bring in about 
twenty shillings.”"* 

In the Report of the Commissioners for the British Fisheries 
for 1861, we are told that “in the cod and ling department, 
the returns show that in the year 1861, 82,344 cwts. were cured 
dried, and 41454 barrels cured in pickle, and that the total 
quantity exported was 26,961 cwts. cured dried, being a decrease 
upon the preceding year of 33,348 ewts. cured dried, and 194 
barrels cured in pickle, and of 5260 ewts. cured dried in the total 
quantity exported.” 

The mode of capturing the principal white fish is by a long 
line armed with a great number of hooks, and also by means of 
trawl-net. The bait used for the capture of haddocks is generally 
the mussel, and at some places the fishermen have to go a long 
way to procure a supply, which costs them in some instances a 
rather high price, perhaps 7/., per cargo, besides the trouble of 
dredging, and the time lost in going to the spot. As has been 
elsewhere mentioned, the supply of haddocks and other Gadide 





* The wives of the Newhaven fishermen carry the fish caught by their hus- 
bands to Edinburgh, a distance of about two miles, in wicker baskets, or creels, 
on their shoulders and hawk them about the streets to the musical refrain of 
“Caller Haddies ;” at night the fisher girls go about with creelsful of oysters 
in the same way, their cry being ‘‘ Caller Ou.” 
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was once so plentiful around the British coasts, that a short line, 
with perhaps a score of hooks, frequently replenished with bait, 
would be quite sufficient to capture a few thousand fish, The 
number of hooks was gradually extended, till they are now 
counted by the thousand, the fishermen having to multiply the 
means of capture as the fish become scarce and scarcer. About 
forty years ago the per-centage of fish to each line was very con- 
siderable. Eight hundred hooks would take about 750 fish ; but 
now, with a line armed with 4000 hooks, we sometimes do not 
take one hundred fish. It was recently stated by a correspondent 
of the John o’ Groat Journal, a newspaper published in the 
fishing town of Wick, that a fish-curer there contracted some 
years ago with the boats for haddocks at 3s. 6d. per hundred, 
and that at that low price their fishing yielded them from 201. 
to 40/. each season; but that now, although he has offered the 
fishermen 12s. a hundred, he cannot procure anything like an 
adequate supply. 

The cod and haddock fishery is a laborious occupation at 
Buckie, a quaint fishing town on the Moray Frith: it is one of 
the staple occupations of the people. At that little port there 
are generally about thirty or forty large boats engaged in the 
fishery, as well as a number of smaller craft used to fish inshore. 
These boats, which measure from thirty to forty feet, are, with 
the lines, of the value of about 1001. Each boat is generally the 
property of a joint-stock company, and has a crew of eight or 
nine individuals, who all claim an equal share in the fish captured. 
The Buckie men often go a long distance, forty or fifty miles, 
to a populous fishing-place, and are absent from home for a 
period of fifteen or twenty hours. At many of the fishing villages, 
from which herring or cod boats depart, there is no proper 
harbour, and at such places the sight of the departing fleet is a 
most animated one, as all hands, women included, have to lend 
their aid in order to expedite the launching of the little fleet, as 
the men who are to fish must be kept dry and comfortable. We 
have seen, at Auchmithie and other places, the women “ kilt their 
coats,” rush into the water and shore off the boats, or, on the 
return of the vessel, carry the men ashore on their brawny shoul- 
ders with the greatest ease and all the nonchalance imaginable, 
no matter who might be looking at them. Even at some places 
where there is a harbour it is not used, many of the boats being 
drawn up on what is called the boat-shore. At Cockenzie, near 
Edinburgh, several of the boats are still drawn up in this rude 
way, and the women not only assist in launching and drawing up 
the boats, but they sell the produce taken by each crew by 
auction to the highest bidder; the purchasers usually being 
buyers on speculation, who send off the fish by train to Man- 
chester or London. 
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From the little ports of the Moray Firth many of the men go 
long distances to fish for cod and ling. As they have none but 
open boats, it will easily be understood that they live hard upon 
such occasions. They must necessarily be absent from home for 
about a week at a stretch, and as the weather is often very incle- 
ment the men suffer severely. The fish are not so easily procured 
as in former years, so that the remuneration for the labour under- 
gone is totally inadequate. A large traffic in living codfish used to 
be carried on from Scotland ; quick vessels furnished with wells 
took the cod alive as far as Gravesend, whence it was sent on to 
London as required. Although the railways have put an end to 
a good deal of this style of transport, some cargoes of cod have 
been carried alive all the way from the Rockall fishery to 
Gravesend. But the per-centage of waste is necessarily enormous: 
however, it pays to do this, and one result of the Rockall dis- 
covery has been the starting of a joint-stock company to work 
this fish-mine. 

The cod bank at the Faroe Islands is now about exhausted ; 
but the gigantic cod fishery which has been carried on for two 
centuries on the banks of Newfoundlazid still continues to be prose- 
cuted with great enterprise, although, according to reliable 
information furnished to us, not with the success which charac- 
terized the fishery some years ago.* This gigantic fishing-ground 
is six hundred miles long and two hundred broad, and there, for 
hundreds of years, has been accumulating the vastest multitude 
of white fish ever discovered. It may easily be imagined how 
enormous the supply obtained here has been, when it has taken 
a countless number of vessels a period of two centuries to make 
any impression upon it. ‘The fishing is carried on in decked 
smacks, and the fish are caught and cured with very great rapidity, 
a few thousands being “ dressed down”—that is, gutted, boned, 
and salted—in the course of two or three hours. 

A person who has been on the spot tells us that to accom- 


plish this— 





* Tn a few years more it will be quite possible to make a decided impres- 
sion even on the cod-banks of Newfoundland. The Great Dogger Bank fisher 
has now become affected by over-fishing in the same way, and the Rockall Ba: 
will in a short period fail to yield pe, like the large “ takes ” with which 
it now rewards those who are despoiling it of its finny treasures. A writer 
in the Quarterly Review for September, 1854, says of the Dogger Bank :—“No 
better proof that its stores are failing could be given than the fact that, al- 
though the ground counting the Long Bank and the north-west flat in its 
vicinity covers 11,800 square miles, and that in fine weather it is fished by the 
London companies with from fifteen to twenty dozen of long lines, extending, 
ten or twelve miles and containing from 9000 to 12,000 hooks, it is not yet at 
all common to receive even as many as fourscore of fish of a night, a poverty 
which can be better appreciated when we learn that 600 fish for 800 hooks is 
the catch for deep-sea fishing about Kinsale.” 
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“The crew divide themselves into throaters, splitters, salters, and 
packers. The business of the throater, as his name implies, is to cut 
with a sharp-pointed, double-edged knife across the throat of the cod 
to the bone, and rip open the bowels. He then passes it quickly to the 
header, who, with a strong, sudden wrench, pulls off the head and tears 
out the entrails, passing the fish instantly to the splitter. At the same 
time, separating the liver, he throws the entrails overboard. The 
splitter, with one cut, lays the fish open from head to tail, and, almost 
in the twinkling of an eye, with another cut takes out the back- 
bone. After separating the sounds, which are placed with the tongues, 
and packed in barrels as a great delicacy, the backbone follows the 
entrails overboard, while the fish, at the same moment, is passed with 
the other hand to the salter. Such is the amazing quickness of 
the operations of heading and splitting, that a good workman will 
often decapitate and take out the entrails and backbone of six fish in a 
minute. 

“ Every fisherman is supposed to know something of each of these ope- 
rations, and no rivals at cricket ever entered with more ardour into their 
work than do some athletic champions for the palm of ‘dressing down’ 
after a‘day’scatch.’ After the catch is washed off with buckets of pure 
water from the ocean, the fish are passed to the salters, and thence to the 
packers inthe hold. The business of the salters is the most important, 
as the value of the whole voyage depends upon their care and judgment. 


They take the fish one by one, spread them, back uppermost, in layers, 
distributing a proper quantity of salt between each. Packing in bulk, or 
‘kench,’ as the fishermen term it, is entrusted to the most experienced 
hands.” 


The cod, hake, ling, and tusk, taken by the British fishermen, 
are cured much in the same way—the splitting, drying, Xc., 
being carried on ashore. 

Soles and other flat fish—such as turbot, brill, flounder, and 
halibut—are caught in all the British seas. These being ground- 
fish are most conveniently taken by means of what is called a 
trawl-net. When it is stated that nearly one hundred millions 
of soles are annually consumed in London alone, the total 
number of that fish required for Great Britain may be guessed 
at a fabulous figure. The aldermanic turbot is also much 
in demand, and large quantities of this fine fish used to be 
taken on the English coasts, but of late years we have relied 
chiefly on the foreign supply. The universal mistake as to the 
habits of fish has been applied to turbot. It is likewise con- 
sidered to be a migratory animal. Mr. Wilson, in the article 
“Fisheries” Encyclopedia Britannica, says :— 

“The English markets are largely supplied from the various sand- 
banks which lie between our eastern coasts and Holland. The Dutch 
turbot fishery begins about the end of March, a few leagues to the 
south of Scheveling. The fish proceed northwards as the season ad- 
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vances, and in April and May are found in great shoals upon the 
banks called the Broad Forties. Early in June they surround the 
island of Heligoland, where the fishery continues to the middle of 
August, and then terminates for the year. At the beginning of the 
season the trawl-net is chiefly used; but on the occurrence of warm 
weather, the fish retire to deeper water, and to banks of rougher ground, 
where the long line is indispensable.” 


Many of the flat fish are likewise caught with lines, each line 
containing an enormous number of hooks, and some are also 
taken by means of spears. From the halibut to the dab, a vast 
number of these kinds of fish (Pluronectide) are annually cap- 
tured. The machinery for achieving success in the turbot fishery 
is well adapted for the purpose; and as the fishermen on the 
English coasts make use of a larger description of fishing vessel 
than the Scottish fishermen—vessels with decks, cabins, and 
other conveniences—they ure much more comfortable than their 
northern brethren. 

The Scottish system of using open boats has led to great loss 
of life, and the want of harbours at many of the fishing stations 
has been the cause of numerous wrecks. In the memorable 
storm of August, 1848, 124 boats were lost or damaged in the 
Wick district, while 100 men were drowned, whereby forty-seven 
widows and 161 children were left totally unprovided for. Many 
a time the herring fleet departs to sea with a fair wind and fine 
weather, to be rudely changed before morning into the raging 
storm that scatters the boats and dashes them to atoms on the 
iron-bound coast. 

The Irish local sea-fisheries have not been drawn upon to the 
same extent as some which we have indicated, and it is supposed 
that many fine banks of white fish would be found off the coasts 
of Ireland. These sources of wealth, if they exist—and it is more 
than likely that they do exist—have never yet been properly 
developed, and various schemes, which from time to time have 
been devised for bringing the sea-wealth of Ireland into use, have 
failed. A Mr. Symons, some years ago, published a pamphlet on 
this subject with a view to the starting of a joint-stock company 
to work the fish-mines of Ireland, and gave a glowing account of 
the wealth that could be obtained by a little industry. 

Mr. Symons gives the following résumé of the state of the 
Irish fisheries :— 

“1. That the waters of the west coast of Ireland abound with cod, 
turbot, soles, lobsters, and other fish, of the finest quality. 2. That 
the want of success which has heretofore attended any development of 
these fisheries has arisen from the inadequacy of the capital and means 
employed. 3. hat there is in London alone a demand for fish ex- 
ceeding in quantity anything which could be imagined by those who 
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have no practical experience in the matter. 4. That the regular sup- 

ly of fish to the principal markets in better condition than has 
hitherto been accomplished, and at a lower price, must necessarily 
create a more extended demand. 5. That the application of steam in 
the manner suggested, and which forms one of the main features of 
the London and West of Ireland Fishery Company, is an element of 
the highest importance in an undertaking of this kind, and combined 
with the favourable arrangements which will be made with railway 
companies, will save the loss of time which has heretofore occurred, 
and consequently the enormous loss occasioned between the quantity 
of fish caught and the quantity capable of being delivered at the mar- 
kets in good condition. 6. That the application of a process for con- 
verting the coarse fish and the refuse at the different curing stations 
into manure, or fish guano, will itself form a valuable source of revenue, 
by turning to profitable account that which is thrown away. 7. That 
the application of capital on the west coast of Ireland, in a national 
point of view, must be attended with most beneficial effect on the 
national industry of the country, and the conversion of the waste fish 
into manure must also be hailed as a boon to the agricultural interests.” 


Another writer on the Irish fisheries, in the 7th edition of the 
Encyclopedia, gives a most favourable account of the sea-wealth 
of Ireland -— 


“The sea-coasts of Ireland are as abundant as, and perhaps more so, 
in every valuable species of fish, than those of Great Britain. Its 
numerous bays, creeks, inlets, lakes, and rivers swarm with them. 
It is visited annually by vast shoals of herrings; and the banks near 
its shores are well stored with excellent cod, hake, and ling, equal in 
all respects to those caught on the banks of Newfoundland. With 
the westerly winds, which may be reckoned to blow for nine months in 
the year, the produce of these fisheries might always be sent to ready 
markets at Bath, Bristol, Liverpool, and other great towns on the 
western and southern coasts of England; yet, either from indolence, 
want of inclination, or, which is more probable, want of capital, and, 
most of all, want of regulations, the Irish have hitherto done little 
more than procure from their fisheries a scanty supply for the chief 
towns, and the families of those who are resident near the coast. It 
would seem, indeed, that the Irish have not much taste for a sea- 
faring life, few of their young men volunteering for the navy, whilst 
they go in shoals into the army ; and those few who follow the occu- 
pation of fishermen are so much prejudiced in favour of their clumsy 
method of proceeding as to resist all attempts at improvement.” 


But as we have official information on the state of the Irish 
fisheries up to a recent date, we can obtain from the Report of 
the Irish Commissioners the most authentic information. 

The Report for 1859 says :— 

“The coast fisheries of Ireland have undergone great changes, if 
reviewed with reference to the last forty years. The abundant herring 
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fishery which at one time prevailed has been much less frequent, and 
with the failure of that vast supply which, in former times, periodically 
visited our coasts and bays, the quantity of the larger fish, which 
usually follows them, has in proportion lessened; and together with 
the lessening of the population in most localities, and a preference for 
agricultural pursuits, the fame of Dungarvan, Kinsale, Bantry, Round- 
stone, Killybegs, Rutland, and other places, as prosperous fishing 
stations, has passed away; but while we point to this rather gloomy 
retrospect as applying to certain places and certain branches of the 
fishing, which induces some who witnessed and enjoyed the fruits of 
former prosperity aud abundance tu depreciate, by comparison, the 
present aspect of things, still we are gratified in being able to state 
some evidence of improvement and growing prosperity in the general 
prosecution of this source of industry. The means of conveying fish 
in a fresh state to market have recently become greatly increased by 
the extension of railroads ; and by returns received from the two prin- 
cipal companies, the Great Southern and Western, and the Midland 
Great Western, it appears that an increase of 354 tons of fish has 
occurred in the conveyance to Dublin, in 1859, as compared with 
1858, the aggregate amount of fish conveyed by these two railways, 
for the twelve months ending December 31st, 1859, being 1764 tons ; 
the amount for the same period in 1858 ‘being only 1410 tons. The 
further extension of railways contemplated, as well as those in progress 
of completion to the south and west especially, will be of great advan- 
tage; and while we are enabled thus far to report favourably of the 
trade in fresh fish, we are glad also to be enabled to state that in the 
curing department on some parts of the coast remote from markets, 
increasing activity is observable. Parties of respectability have recently 
embarked in the purchase and cure of fish on the Galway, Mayo, and 
Donegal coasts. Curing houses have been erected in the vicinity of 
Belmullet and Achil Sound in Mayo, and at Teelin and Malinbeg in 
Donegal. ‘Trawling continues to be steadily and successfully pursued 
in Dublin Bay and in the Channel, from off the Isle of Man to the 
coast of Waterford. At Dingle, Galway, and other minor stations, 
jealousies and disputes between trawl and line-fishers, which some time 
since prevailed, appear to have much subsided, and we believe the by- 
laws and regulations made by the Board applying to this branch of 
the fishery have tended materially to this more amicable state of 
things, as well as being salutary in other important respects.”* 





* Mr. Worthington settles upon Howth as a splendid place for a great 
fishing station. He says:—“ We take upon us to say there is not in the 
British Empire atown to surpass Howth in all the concomitants of a first-class 
fishing station. Its harbour cost half-a-million; a few miles in the offing a 
‘ball’ of herrings, eight or ten miles in length, and one or two miles in thick- 
hess, moves annually alqng in its huge and mysterious migration. The Cornish 
men take a handful or two of them (some 20,0002. or 30,0007. worth) each 
season, and then leave them unmolested to wend their way in slow and succes- 
sive shoals along our coast. A railroad has its terminus close to the harbour: 
we have stepped the distance, and it is just forty paces from the turn-table of 
the terminus to the gunwale of the fishing-boat. Our Dublin Billingsgate, the 
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In addition to what can be procured at home by the industry 
of many thousands of anxious people, large quantities of all kinds 
of fish, and a great number of lobsters, are imported from abroad. 
The Dutch, es has been mentioned, send us a supply of turbot, 
and we get lobsters from Norway by the million. Eels are not eaten 
in Scotland to any extent, although large quantities of them can be 
obtained with very little trouble ; large numbers of eels, however, 
are eaten in England, and considerable supplies of them can be had 
from the muddy places at the mouths of rivers, harbours, &c.* The 
statistics of the different kinds of white fish used in London, given 
by Mr. Mayhew a few years ago, were understood to be as correct 
as it was possible to obtain them, considering that there was no 
official department responsible to the public for such details ; and 
judging from his figures, and relying on personal information 
derived from the salesmen of Billingsgate, we may fairly con- 
clude that with all the industry now organized it will not be 
possible greatly to augment the supplies. 

Were we better acquainted with the natural history of fish, it 
would be easy to regulate the fisheries. The everlasting demand 
for sea-produce has caused the sea-fishing, like the salmon- 
fishing, to be prosecuted at improper seasons, and fish have been 
to a large extent sold that were quite improper for human food. 
Another cause of our lessening supplies may be also mentioned. 
Up till a recent period it was thought all fish were migratory, and 
the reason usually assigned for unsuccessful fishing was that the 
fish had removed to some other place! This migratory instinct, 
so far as our principal sea-fish are concerned, is purely mythical. 
The re-discovery of the Rockall cod-bank must tend to dissipate 
these old-fashioned suppositions of our naturalists. All fish are 
local, from the salmon to the sprat, and each kind has its own 





wholesale fish-market, is reached in forty-five minutes, and as a market is not 
perhaps equalled in advantages by any in Great Britain: the fish are sold by 
auction at an early hour to the trade, and if a glut of herrings, salmon, turbot, 
or other fish is poured in, the bulk of it is on board a steamer in three hours 
afterwards on its way to Liverpool. Not to waste time in details, those fish 
next day are exposed for sale in Manchester, Birmingham, and other inland 
towns, ‘ bleeding fresh,’ to use a market phrase, in which state the commercial 
value is greatest, and thus a renumerating price is obtained. Such is Howth, 
and such are its natural advantages.” 
* “ There is one branch of the fisheries in Scotland that I understand is alto- 
etherneglected, that in Irelandis very valuable—namely, the eel fisheries. On the 
see Bann, in Ireland, we have two eel fisheries that let for 6002. a year each. 
The eel fisheries at Toom are let for: 700/. a yeardo a very solvent man, a fish- 
monger in Belfast, and it is supposed that he nets another 700/. by them. Below 
these fisheries, eight or ten miles, there is another fishery let for about 600/. 
Our Board also derives about 7002. from the eel fishings on the Shannon. All 
those eels come to Liverpool and London alive.” —Evidence of Mr. W. J. Efennel 
before the House of Commons, 1860. 
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abiding-place. The salmon keeps unfailingly to its own stream, 
the oyster to its own bank, the lobster to its particular rock, 
and the herring to its own bay. Fishermen are beginning now 
to understand this, and can tell the locality from which a par- 
ticular fish is brought by the marks upon it. A Tay salmon 
differs from a Tweed one, and Norway lobsters can be readily 
distinguished from those brought from Orcadia. Then, again, 
the fine haddock caught in the bay of Dublin differs much 
from those taken in the Frith of Forth, whilst a Lochfine herring 
and a Caithness herring has each distinct peculiarities. 

At one period the herring was universally held to be 
migratory, and a poetic theory of its grand tour was elaborately 
sustained. It was described as coming home to our bays and 
friths to spawn all the way from the high latitudes of the Arctic 
Seas in a stupendous army numbering millions of fish. The 
vast “heer” broke up at different parts of its journey into divi- 
sions, which, going in opposite directions, and breaking up in 
their turn into brigades or columns, were so distributed as densely 
to populate the various seas of our own and other countries. This 
elaborate but clumsy invention has long since been overthrown, 
and the herring, like other fish, has been proved to be native to 
our own seas, and quite as local as the haddock or turbot. 

In a paper which was read before the British Association at 
Liverpool in 1854, Mr. John Cleghorn, of Wick, who has devoted 
many years of his life to the study of natural science, brought 
out the facts of the herring being a native fish with sufficient 
clearness to convince all who were willing to be convinced. The 
following is a summary of the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 


Cleghorn :— 


“T, That the herring is not migratory, but a native of the waters 
in which it is found; but within very narrow limits races exist, distinct 
in size, quality, and time of spawning, and always maintain their dis- 
tinctive features; that in congregating for spawning the herring is 
brought within the scope of those agents employed for their capture, 
and those agents he found are, 10,974 boats, 41,045 seamen, employing 
81,934,330 square yards of netting, an extent of netting that would 
cover an area of 26} square miles, or if extended lineally, would reach 
4741 miles. 

“IT. He found that, about twenty-five years ago, the extent of net- 
ting was far less than that now used, and the produce of the fisheries 
nearly as great as at present, or that the increase of the herrings 
taken bears no proportion to the extended netting. 

“TII. In the rise and fall of stations, he saw in the statistics a 
steady increase in their produce up to a culminating point, then-violent 
fluctuations, and final extinction. 

“IV. He found that the races nearest the large seats of popu- 
lation, and in the most accessible waters, have first disappeared ; 

[Vol. LXXVIII. No. CLIV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XXII. No. ITI. Z 
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and that in districts where the tides are rapid, as among islands, 
and in lochs, where the fishing grounds are circumscribed, the fish- 
ings are precarious and short-lived ; while, on the other hand, 
extensive seaboards, having slack tides, with little accommodation 
for boats, were surer and of longer continuance as fishing districts.” 

From these premises he concludes, that the extinction of dis- 
tricts as fishing stations, and the fluctuations in the fisheries gene- 
rally, are imputable to over-fishing, and that we are now doing 
for the east-coast fisheries what has already been done for those 
on the west coast; that, therefore, the attention of the British 
Association, and through it, of the Government, should be called 
to the subject, that such arrangements may be adopted as will 
make the herring fisheries a perennial source of wealth to the 
nation. 

There has been much controversy about Mr. Cleghorn’s views, 
particularly as to the “netting question,” bug it is reasonable, we 
think, to admit, that if there be still the sarffe quantity of fish in 
the water, a double allowance of netting ought to secure a double 
allowance of herrings. It is clear to impartial observers that the 
circle about Wick, where the herrings have been hitherto taken in 
the greatest numbers, is narrowing, and that as the netting extends 
from year to year the take of fish is becoming smaller and smaller. 
It is reported by able statists that an important and marked decrease 
may speedily be looked for in the quantity of herrings obtained. It 
is already known from the annual statistics of the Scottish Fishery 
Board, that with an annually increasing fleet of boats and a much 
larger drift of nets than was formerly used, the take of fish in 
Scotland is slightly but surely diminishing. From the elaborate 
returns of the herring fishery of 1861, published by the Northern 
Ensign (a Wick journal), we obtain the following information. 
The total number of crans taken at Wick (the largest herring 
fishery in the kingdom) during the season of 1861 was as nearly 
as possible 90,000, being an average of 81 crans for each 
boat, of which there were 1100. The same journal gives us 
the statistics of the Wick fishing since 1820, and we find that 
in that year the total catch at Wick, with 604 boats and with, in 
all probability, a third part of the netting, was as near as possible 
the same as that of 1861, which required 500 boats more and 
an immensely larger quantity of netting. The average number 
of crans caught by each boat in 1820 was 148. ‘To make it quite 
clear that the fish is affected by the largeness of the machinery 
employed in the capture, it may be stated that in 1881, when 
more than a thousand boats were out from the Wick district, 
the average take of each fell at once to 82 crans, while the 
previous year’s take yielded an average of 148 crans! The 
weather is always set down as having great influence on the 
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fishing, and therefore whenever there is a short season the weather 
is blamed; but the weather of a series of years will average, and 
the real cause of the scarcity will ultimately be discovered in the 
slowly but surely diminishing shoals.* 

After the controversies which have taken place about the 
natural history of the salmon, and after the fact that the salmon 
supplies of this country were and are suffering a rapid decline, 
who will now venture to assert that it is impossible to exhaust 
our herring supplies? What do we know about the herring—its 
conditions of growth, or capabilities of multiplication ? Literally 
nothing; and it is yet, as we have previously stated, undecided 
by naturalists whether or not the sprat be a young herring. 
Some say yes,and some no. We have never (despite anxious 
search) seen a sprat with either roe or milt; and after having 
examined many hundreds for the purpose of making such dis- 
covery, we have naturally grave doubts about the sprat being, 
like the parr, a distinct fish, instead of the young of the herring. 
The great argument of all who are concerned in the killing of 
herring is, that that fish can never be exterminated, because of its 
fruitfulness. But we suspect that even in a herring shoal it is 
not all gold that glitters, and that although a shoal of herrings 
will emit a countless supply of eggs, these will yield but a narrow 
per-centage of marketable fish. It is evident, at any rate, that our 
have much to learn before we can with confidence assert that we 
herring shoals, great as they undoubtedly are, are inexhaustible. 

The natural history of our white fish is likewise but imper- 
fectly known.t It is not easy to say when the Gadid@ are in 
proper season. Some of the members of that family are used 
for table purposes all the year round; and as different salmon 
rivers ought to have different close seasons, so undoubtedly will 
the white fish of different seas or friths have different spawning 
seasons. In reference, for instance, to so important a fish as the 
turbot, we are very vaguely told by Yarrell that it spawns in the 
spring time, but have no indication of the particular month, or 





* The present year’s catch (1862) at Wick is very far short of an average. 
+ “As an instance of the very limited knowledge we possess of the natural 
history of even our most favourite fishes, we may state that at the recent 
meeting of the British Association, a member who read an interesting paper 
“On the Sea-Fisheries of Ireland,’ introduced specimens of a substance which 
the Irish fishermen considered to be the spawn of the turbot; stating that 
wherever this substance was found, trawling was forbidden ; the supposed spawn 
being in reality a kind of sponge, with no other relation to fish except as being 
indicative of beds of mollusca, the abundance of which marks that fish is plen- 
tiful. It follows that the stoppage of the trawl on the grounds where this 
kind of squid is found, is the result of sheer ignorance, and causes the loss in 
all likelihood of great quantities of the best white fish.’—Chamlers’s Journal, 
Oct. 10, 1857. ; r 
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how long the young fish take to grow. Even so well-informed a 
naturalist as the late Mr. Wilson was of opinion that the turbot 
was a travelling fish, which migrated from place to place. 

The combined ignorance of naturalists and fishermen has 
much to do with the scarcity which is now beginning to be expe- . 
rienced, and unless some plan be hit upon to prevent over-fishing, 
we may some fine morning experience the same astonishment as 
a country gentleman’s cook. She had given directions to the 
gamekeeper to supply the kitchen regularly with a certain quan- 
tity of grouse. For a number of years she found no lack, but in 
the end the purveyor threw down the prescribed number, and told 
her she need look for no more from him, for on that day the last 
grouse had been shot. ‘There they are,” said the gamekeeper, 
* and it has taken six of us with a gun apiece to get them, and after 
all we have only achieved the labour which was gone through 
by one man some years ago.” The cook had unfortunately 
never considered the relation between guns and grouse. 

After all it may become patent to us by inquiry that there never 
were such enormous fish supplies as people imagined ; that the 
supposed plentifulness was in some degree a myth, or at least 
but relative, and built upon their regular capture and fluctuating 
demand. Were there not an unseen demolition of the fish shoals, 
and were these shoals as gigantic as people imagine them to be, 
the sea would speedily become like stirabout, and in time ships 
would not be able to sail from port to port. Imagine a few 
billions of herrings multiplying at the rate of thirty thousand 
each per annum! Picture the codfish with its million ratio of 
increase, and then add, by way of enhancing the bargain, a million 
or two of the Pleuronectide throwing in their annual quota to the 
total, and figures would be arrived at far too vast for human com- 
prehension. In fact, without some compensating balance, the 
waters in the globe would not contain a couple of years’ increase! 
If fish have that tendency to multiply which is said, how comes 
it that in former years, when there was not a tenth of the present 
demand, the ocean did not overflow and leave them on its banks ? 
It seems perfectly clear that we have hitherto exaggerated the 
supplies—they could never have been of the extent indicated, 
because then no draughts could have had any effect on the stock 
—no matter how miraculous they might have been. From 
various causes at work the stock has been kept in balance; and 
it seems now perfectly clear that by a course of fishing so excessive 
as that now followed, coupled with the natural destruction inci- 
dental to unprotected breeding, we must at any rate speedily narrow 
the capital stock. We have done so in the case of the salmon ; and 
the best remedy for this evil, which has yet been discovered, is 
cultivation—pisciculture, in short. In ancient days the land 
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yielded sufficient roots and fruits for the wants of its then popula- 
tion without cultivation, but as population increased and larger 
supplies of food became necessary, cultivation was tried, and 
now in all countries the culture of the land is one of the main 
employments of the people. The sea too must be cultivated, 
and the river also, if we desire to multiply or replenish our 
stock of fish.* 

The French have done it, and what they can do we can do; 
in fact, we set them the example and showed them the way.t 
In the conduct of the English and French oyster- fisheries 
we have an example of what may be achieved by cultivation. 
The annual demand for oysters is enormous, and is ever on the 
increase. The number consumed in London alone is not less 
than 500,000,000, and it is quite clear that if some means other 
than the chances incidental to the natural mode of spawning did 
not exist for keeping up a proper supply, there would very speedily 
be an oyster famine. Although it is asserted by naturalists that 
oysters yield their young by the million, it is equally well known 
that if the spat has no adhering point from which to develope itself, 
it is lost for ever to the epicure; and on the natural banks it is 
known that about nine-tenths of the spawn is so destroyed. But 
in some of the English fisheries care is taken to grow the oyster 


ina systematic manner. The French too are adepts in ostreo- 
culture. The oyster-banks of France were at one time so com- 
pletely exhausted that they were unable even to yield a supply 





* Pisciculture may be shortly described as the art of breeding fish artificially, 
and it has been said that what the art of agriculture has become to the land, 
pisciculture might become to the sea. The French fisheries have been entirely 
re-created by means of this system ; their rivers and bays had been depopulated 
by over-fishing to such an extent that in many instances there was not fish 
enough to procreate seed. ‘The artificial system, as it obtains in France, was 
rediscovered by M. Remy, a fisherman at La Bresse, and his method of collect- 
ing fish eggs, and protecting fish in their infantile stages, was found greatly to 
augment the, till then, annually diminishing supplies. The art was speedily 
extended to most of the French rivers, and was at once adopted by Government 
and aided by grants of public money; M. Remy, and his coadjutor M. Gehin, 
being chosen to teach the practice of the art, A laboratory or egg dépot was 
erected at Haningue, and to this institution eggs of fish were brought from the 
streams of Germany and Switzerland, the parties bringing them being paid at 
the rate of two francs a thousand, These eggs were carefully tended in the 
boxes, and when nearly ripe, were despatched to such streams as were in urgent 
want of repeoplement. By this means the fresh waters and canals of France 
have again become productive, and the fish markets of Paris and other large 
cities are once more abounding in all kinds of fish, which is quite a necessity of 
life in all Catholic countries. 

+ Mr. Shaw, forester to the Duke of Buccleuch, at Drumlanrig, proposed 
some very successful experiments on the breeding of salmon, in connexion 
with the parr controversy, many years before the French people took up 
pisciculture as a commercial phase of their fisheries. 
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to breed from. M. Coste, however, who had revisited the 
river fisheries of that kingdom, soon remedied this misfortune 
by laying down artificial breeding-beds on various parts of the 
French coasts, and notably in the Bay of St. Brieux. These 
banks, which were simply composed of builders’ débris and frag- 
ments of pottery-ware, have been signally successful, and annually 
yield a very large supply of oysters. Ostreo-culture is one of the 
easiest branches of pisciculture. The grand secret consists in 
affording a holding-on place to the “spat” which otherwise 
would be lost. This desirable service M. Coste has accomplished 
by laying down fascines, or branches of trees, on the new banks, 
which answer this purpose admirably. The cost is trifling, and 
the crop of oysters affords an ample remuneration to all engaged 
in the enterprise. 

The latest official documents in reference to Haningue inform 
us that that great leboratory— 

“ Has been incorporated into the Commission for the Construction 
of Bridges and Highways. In passing into the hands of this compre- 
hensive and able body such an impulse has been imparted to it that it 
has already become an instrument for the universal artificial propaga- 
tion of the best kinds of fish, and it is making provision to continue on 
a grand scale the re-stocking of the rivers of Europe. According to 
official documents this establishment, during the season from 1856 to 
1857, has conveyed the ova of various kinds of fish to 191 different 
places scattered over 59 departments, and to 30 French or foreign 
establishments of pisciculture or agriculture, and to 9 different states. 
In the season 1857 to 1858, the establishment forwarded the ova of 
various kinds of fish to 490 different places, extending over 66 depart- 
ments, including Algeria, to 32 societies for pisciculture, and to 10 
foreign states. The establishment has experienced no difficulty in 
supplying fecundated eggs in sufficient quantities to meet all these 
extended demands, and the commissioners are adopting measures to 
supply this increasing demand for them by rearing in their fish-ponds 
a greater number of parent fish. In 1858, according to a report of one 
of the engineers to whom this duty was intrusted, 1,500,000 young 
eels had been deposited by means of the methods recommended by 
M. Coste in the waters of the Sologne, where they are already confirming 
the complete success of this great experiment.” 

In addition to efforts with fresh-water fish, M. Coste has also 
ventured on the improvement of the sea-fisheries, and has tried 
several experiments on the flatfish family, which have been entirely 
satisfactory. In Germany, particularly on the Danube, pisci- 
culture has been tried with success, and it is now being rapidly 
extended into other countries. On the river Tay, in Scotland, it 
has added considerably to the revenues of that river, where it is 
still successfully practised. 

Bearing in mind the proverb that “ Prevention is better than 
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cure,” what we should like to see in regard to the fisheries would 
be a strong effort to prevent that awful waste of fish-life which is 
incidental to the present system. One principal source of the 
inadequate supply of fish is the continued destruction of the 
spawn. In the case of the herring this waste is unceasing and 
of enormous amount. Now the only way by which the present 
extraordinary demand for fish can be met is to make it certain that 
there is no waste at the fountain-head—that, in fact, all the eggs 
are hatched, and that we do not kill the animal before it is able 
at least for once to perpetuate its kind, or when it is in the act of 
doing that. Asan Irishman once said, “ If you kill all your sheep 
when they are lambs, where are you to get your mutton?” If it be 
a crime to kill spawning salmon, it should be equally a crime to 
kill spawning herring ; yet the period of that fish congregating to 
spawn is the very time that is chosen to massacre it in millions 
every season. Every fish taken before it can spawn for the first 
time is a certain draught on the shoals; its individual value is 
nothing, merely representing as it does a halfpenny; but the 
effect of the capture of that one fish on our future supplies, who 
can foretell? However, to set the question of failing supplies at 
rest, can we not have an official placed at, say, a dozen of our 
fishing ports, with power to take stock of the number of boats, 
men, and lines, and their daily catch? This done for about 
three seasons would yield sufficient data for a definite settlement 
of the question. According to present information we cannot 
help arriving at the conclusion that WE HAVE BROKEN INTO 
OUR CAPITAL STOCK. 


rif 
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Roads and Rails, and their Sequences, Physical and Moral. By 
W. Brivees Apams, Engineer. London: Chapman and‘ 
Hall. 1862. 


HE year 1825 was a memorable one. Money was abundant, 

the rate of discount low, and consequently new companies were 
projected daily, professedly to afford additional facilities for profit- 
ably employing capital, but really that knaves might speedily enrich 
themselves at the expense of honester and more ignorant men. Two 
hundred and seventy-six joint stock companies were then formed, 
in order to carry on all possible, and not a few impossible, kinds of 
business. Denmark, Mexico, and the South American Republics 
were offering high rates of interest to those who would lend the 
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sums which they desired to borrow, but which since then they 
have not all of them manifested either anxiety or capacity to 
repay. Peruvian gold and silver mines attracted many visitors, 
while others as rashly sunk their money in English, Irish, or 
Scotch tin, lead, and copper mines. That gold mines were safe 
investments none could contend: that they were profitable specu- 
lations was strenuously and truly asserted by those who, pos- 
sessing shares in the Real del Monte Gold Mine, on which 
seventy pounds had been paid, were able to dispose of them in 
the market for one thousand four hundred pounds each. 

A good notion of the way in which the speculative fever then 
raged will be gathered from the following contemporary account 
of the various undertakings which, having fluttered into existence, 
died, and were forgotten by all except the duped and ruined 
shareholders. “We have mining associations for Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales, to all of which we heartily wish success; we 
have in progress stone breakwaters and iron chain-piers—bridges 
suspended over rivers, and tunnels bored under them. We have 
steam engines of all sizes and for all purposes, steam vessels, 
steam coaches, steam cannon, steam ovens to hatch chickens, and 
steam kitchens to cook them in, steam hot-houses to ripen grapes 
and pine-apples at Christmas, and steam laundries to wash, and 
to wear, our linen; we have London, Westminster, and Alderney 
Milk Companies; we have Metropolitan and Westminster Fish 
Companies, trying their baits to catch Thames gudgeons; coal- 
gas, by which we are to ride among the clouds at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, and whirl along a turnpike road at twelve 
miles an hour, having relays at every fifteen miles of bottled gas, 
instead of relays of horses.” Even the absurdest of these bubble 
schemes was deemed practicable and praiseworthy by the clever 
writers of that day when compared with the startling proposal to 
make a railway between London and Woolwich, on which carriages 
were to be drawn by locomotives at the rate of from eighteen to 
twenty miles an hour. The writer in the Quarterly Review, from 

. whom we have borrowed the foregoing passage, states, —“ We should 
as soon expect the people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be 
fired off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as trust them- 
selves to the mercy of such a machine, going at such a rate.” 
In so writing he expressed the opinions of many sensible persons 
of that day, of those thoroughly practical men who will not be 
convinced of the feasibility of what they know to be visionary 
projects. There were thousands of educated and clever men then 
living who, when they perused the following passages, would 
exclaim that they exactly embodied their own sentiments :—‘“ We 
scout the idea of a general railroad as altogether impracticable.” 
“ As for those persons who speculate on making railroads general 
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throughout the kingdom, and superseding all the canals, all the 
wagons, mail and stage coaches, post-chaises, and, in short, 
every other mode of conveyance by land and by water, we deem 
them and their visionary schemes unworthy of notice.” “The 
gross exaggerations of the powers of the locomotive steam engine, 
or, to speak in plain English, the steam carriage, may delude for 
a time, but must end in the mortification of all concerned.”* 

We do not wonder that ludicrous mistakes were made by those 
who wrote about railways when such undertakings were first 
brought forward; for it is a rule, to which there is hardly an 
exception, either improperly to over-estimate the merits of a new 
scheme, or ridiculously to decry them. In all ages and countries 
two classes of persons have existed, and will continue to exist so 
long as the world lasts. The members of the one class uniformly 
assert of every novelty that it must be completely successful, 
while those of the other maintain with equal uniformity and con- 
fidence that it will prove a miserable failure. If a new cannon be 
invented, the one class joyfully proclaims that war has been ren- 
dered impossible, because-every regiment which comes within five 
miles of the wonderful cannon will be instantly and utterly 
annihilated ; the other class dolefully assures everybody that the 
cannon is worse than useless, that it will prove quite unservice- 
able in the field, and that, when fired, instead of mowing down 
the enemy, it will certainly explode and kill all the artillerymen 
who work it. Should a steamer of vaster proportions than has 
ever been constructed be got ready for launching, the members 
of the sanguine class will announce that the day of small vessels 
of two or three thousand tons burden is gone by; that steamers, 
instead of being floating hospitals filled with sea-sick passengers, 
will become floating hotels filled with persons enjoying unwonted 
health, and engaged in circumnavigating the globe in an incre- 
dibly brief space of time, at a very small cost, and without having 
to encounter any perils. The members of the desponding class 
are equally ready to demonstrate that to launch a ship which 
exceeds a certain tonnage is an impossibility; that, even if by 
sume mistake the ship be launched, it will be impossible to steer 
her, and that the foolhardy persons who attempt to cross the 
Atlantic in her will only escape sea-sickness by meeting with a 
watery grave. Once, and only once, did both classes cordially 
coincide in opinion. After the Exhibition of 1851 was opened 
_ Hyde Park, it was universally agreed that the Millennium had 

egun. 
The writer of the extracts quoted above was unquestionably a 
member of the desponding class. Yet he was not a downright 





* See “Quarterly Review” for March, 1825. 
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opponent of railways, like the majority of his contemporaries, 
He advocated the construction of a railway between Liverpool 
and Manchester at the very time when George Stephenson was 
hunted like a wild beast by the servants and tenants of Lords 
Derby and Sefton because he would persist in surveying the 
ground for that line. The canal monopoly had become intoler- 
able. A longer time was required to convey a bale of cotton 
from Liverpool to Manchester than to transport it across the 
Atlantic from America to England. To make a new canal was 
impossible. But to get the consent or countenance of the canal 
proprietors to the construction of a railway was as impossible as 
to find water for a new canal. They scouted the idea of railways 
as vigorously as their forefathers had scouted the idea of making 
navigable canals. They loudly declared that railways, if con- 
structed, would never answer, and yet spared no efforts to prevent 
Liverpool and Manchester being connected by a line of railway. 
The canal proprietors would not have been men had they acted 
otherwise. It was not their craft only, but their pockets that 
were in danger. Their profits were fabulous. The thirty-nine 
shareholders in the “Old Quay Navigation” had pocketed the 
whole amount of their investment in the shape of dividend every 
year during half a century. The original price of these shares 
was seventy pounds each; they had been sold for one thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds. Fortunately for England and the 
world at large, the opponents of the Liverpool and Manchester 
line were defeated. The railway was made, and the canal mono- 
poly was at an end. In one respect the projectors of the line 
made a miscalculation as gross as any made by their opponents. 
Mr. Porter has justly remarked, ‘‘ that of all the railways con- 
structed, or contemplated, up to the opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester line, not one was undertaken with a view to the 
conveyance of passengers.”"* Although that line was an excep- 
tion, yet it was estimated that the chief business and source of 
profit would be the conveyance of goods; however, before it 
had been long in operation, it was discovered that whereas the 
sum derived from the goods traffic was less than half what was 
anticipated, the profit made by conveying passengers was three 
times greater than had been estimated. 

We do not intend giving a detailed account of the manner in 
which the first great English railway was planned, constructed, 
and completed. Undoubtedly, the subject is a fascinating one. 
Should the history of this century be adequately written, the most 
striking page in it will be that which records how the Reroic 
George Stephenson bridged Chat Moss ; a feat requiring a degree 





*. “ Progress of the Nation,” Ed. 1847, p. 332. 
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of courage, an amount of energy, a display of foresight not inferior 
to the qualities which enabled Hannibal to lead his army over 
the Alps into Italy. 

Neither shall we criticise at length the work by Mr. Bridges 
Adams which heads this article. Happily, there is no necessity 
for introducing the author of it to our readers, since he must be 
well known to them, by reputation at least, as a skilful engineer 
and practised writer. Besides, his work cannot be spoken of in 
other than general terms, seeing that it is composed of various 
papers on subjects relating to the formation, construction, and 
government of railways. Some of these papers have been pub- 
lished before ; yet all of them deserve to be read, and the prac- 
tical suggestions contained in many of them to be carefully 
weighed. Certain of the plans propounded by Mr. Adams will be 
adverted to in the course of this article. We shall proceed to 
enumerate the obstacles which were, and are still, interposed to 
hinder the development of our railway system, and we hope to 
prove conclusively that something besides bad management has 
caused English railways to be less remunerative than those of any 
other country. 

Our landowners and Parliament gallantly struggled to 
prevent railways being constructed. They have succeeded in 
making nearly every line in the kingdom cost double what it 
should have done. Mr. Smiles has very ably condensed the as- 
sertions which the country squires of the generation now 
passing away used to make regarding steam locomotion. They 
said that the formation of the railway would prevent cows grazing 
and hens laying. The poisoned air from the locomotives would 
kill birds as they flew over them, and render the preservation of 
pheasants and foxes no longer possible. Householders adjoining 
the projected line were tuld that their houses would be burnt up 
by the fire thrown from the engine chimneys, while the air around 
would be polluted by clouds of smoke., There would not be any 
use for horses; and if railways extended, the species would be- 
come extinguished, and oats and hay unsaleable commodities. 
Travelling by road would be rendered highly dangerous, and 
country inns would be ruined. Boilers would burst, and blow 
passengers to atoms. But there was always this consolation to 
Wind up with—that the weight of the locomotive would completely 
prevent its working, and that railways, even if made, could never 
be worked by steam power.* When railways were first proposed 
it was often sheer ignorance which impelled the landowners to 
Oppose them. As examples of this, the following cases may be 
cited. Once when a railway Bill was before Parliament, a noble 
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marquis succeeded in compelling the company to.make the line 
pass his dwelling at a distance of about five miles. After the liné 
was opened, he found it so inconvenient to be at a distance from 
the station, that he requested the company to construct a branch 
line for his own convenience. The company having very properly 
declined to do this, he was obliged to make a branch line at the 
expense of one hundred and sixty thousand pounds, and which 
he begged the company to work for him.* 

The inhabitants of the town of Northampton acted with even 
greater folly. It was at first intended that the London and Bir- 
mingham line should pass that town ; but the outcry against this 
was so great that it became necessary to construct the Kilsby 
tunnel, in order to avert the determined opposition of the inhabi- 
tants of Northampton. As a matter of course, this town soon 
desired and obtained the railway accommodation which had been 
so obstinately rejected by it; but the company had to incur a 
loss which could never be made good. The length of the Kilsby 
tunnel was 2400 yards; the estimated cost ninety-one tiousand 
pounds. After being commenced, it was within an ace of being 
abandoned on account of a quicksand which was unexpectedly 
met with. However, the skill and perseverance of George 
Stephenson proving equal to the emergency, the obstacle was 
surmounted and the tunnel built, after an outlay of three hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds had been incurred. It can excite no 
surprise that seminaries of sound learning and invincible pre- 
judices like Eton and Oxford should have insisted on the insertion 
of special clauses in the Bill of the Great Western, forbidding the 
directors to make a station at Slough or a branch to Oxford. 
Before long both Eton and Oxford were glad to undo their work, 
and to avail themselves of the means of transit they had de- 
nounced. The clergy of Hampshire petitioned against railways 
in general, on the ground that the rustics would gaze at the trains 
on Sunday instead of coming to church. 

The opposition to railways which originated in ignorance was 
persisted in out of cupidity. When experience had demonstrated 
that locomotives and horses could increase and multiply in the 
same districts without detriment to each other ; that hay and oats, 
so far from becoming unsaleable, were in greater demand than 
ever ; that pheasants could be bred, and foxes hunted as well after 
as before the introduction of railways, and that the locomotive 
was not the terrible dragon which had been imagined, the land- 
owners, in place of relaxing in their opposition to railways, op- 
posed every new company with unabated spirit and vehemence. They 
did not wish to prevent railways passing through their properties. 





* “Life of George Stephenson,” 4th Ed., p. 345, footnote. 
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On the contrary, they rejoiced when a railway was projected which 
ran through their estates, as it enhanced their value and was a 
pretext for demanding a large bribe from the company for per- 
mission to construct it. On one ocasion a landowner strenuously 
opposed a line, The company found that by diverting the line a 
short distance his estate would be avoided. ‘To do this, would 
have occasioned the expenditure of fifty thousand pounds in the 
construction of a tunnel. The landowner generously offered to 
withdraw his opposition on being paid the price of the tunnel, 
and was finally induced to do so for thirty thousand pounds. One 
man claimed eight thousand, and accepted eighty pounds, by way 
of compensation.* 

We have already quoted the opinions of a writer in the 
Quarterly Review for 1825, on the subject of railways; and 
we shall now quote what was said in the same publication twenty 
years later, concerning the way in which railway companies had 
been used by the landed proprietors of England. It is unlikely 
that the latter class would be unjustly treated or undeservedly 
stigmatized by any writer in that Review. The writer observes 
that “ the railroad companies appear, in almost every instance that 
we are acquainted with, to have been disposed to treat individuals 
whose property was required for their works, with a candour and 
liberality which were too often met in a spirit of unreason- 
able opposition and unjustifiable extortion ; and so strong was 
the general feeling against anything that looked like a violation 
of private property, that the companies submitted to the most 
unjust demands rather than venture to come into collision with 
individual interests, either before committees or juries. The 
principle of buying-off opposition—legitimate to a certain extent-— 
soon assumed a great variety of monstrous shapes. Sums of five, 
six, ten, thirty, thirty-five, and one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds have been given, ostensibly for strips of land, but really 
to avert opposition. Many of these cases have found publicity 
in the courts of law; but the mischief done will be best exempli- 
fied by the broad fact, that in one narrow neighbourhood it was 
found expedient to buy off opposition at a price which, under the 
ordinary calculations of railway profits, would oblige the company 
to raise fifteen thousand pounds per annum of additional tolls— 
a sum equivalent to the fares of above sixty thousand third-class 
passengers from London to the neighbourhvod in question.”+ 

Although no name is mentioned, yet we can easily divine that 
the person alluded atthe close of the foregoing passage was Lord 
Petre. The transaction in which he played the chief part was at 
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once so gigantic and so anomalous as to merit being given in 
detail. On the Eastern Counties Railway being planned, it was 
found that a few miles of it would have to pass through that 
nobleman’s property. Before applying to Parliament for a Bill, 
the provisional committee entered into a contract with him, stipu- 
lating that in the event of his not opposing the scheme, he should 
receive one hundred and twenty thousand pounds for the land 
which might be required. After the Bill was obtained, the directors 
hesitated about paying the money. They justly said that the 
sum demanded was exorbitant, and doubted whether the payment 
of it would be consistent with their duty to their fellow-share- 
holders. Besides, the real value of the land was very trifling. 
Accordingly, they talked of compromising the matter by referring 
it to arbitration ; but Lord Petre thought differently. He did 
not share the doubts of the directors, and did not heed their mis- 
givings. Having fulfilled his part of the bargain, he was resolved 
that the directors should pay his bond. He instituted proceed- 
ings against the company in Chancery, and obtained an injunction 
against it. Meanwhile, the company was under the necessity of 
applying to Parliament for an amended Bill. Lord Petre joined 
himself with Mr. Labouchere, through whose estate the line also 
passed, in effectuaily frustrating this application. Driven to 
despair, the directors were compelled to pay the one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds to his lordship, and nearly two years’ 
interest in addition.* It is indisputable that the provisional 
committee made a most improper agreement with Lord Petre. 
The apologists of his lordship alleged that his honour being at 
stake he could not suffer the contract to be cancelled. With 
equal justice, the same excuse might have been urged on behalf of 
Shylock ; but it is doubtful whether the bond entered into by the 
Venetian Jew was more censurable than that contracted with the 
English nobleman, if, as was commonly said at the time, and has 
never been contradicted since then, the land for which one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds were paid was really worth 
five thousand only, and if the estate through which the railway 
passed was thereby vastly enhanced in value! 

Mr. Labouchere also drove a very hard bargain with the directors 
of this unfortunate company. He obtained thirty-five thousand 
pounds from them. Itis gratifying to have to record that his successor, 
the Right Honourable Henry Labouchere, finding the estate not 
deteriorated to the degree he had expected, voluntarily returned 
fifteen thousand pounds to the Company. There is no record of 
the amount which either Lord Petre or his successors refunded. 

The ruling maxim with those who claimed compensation from 
railway companies was to make an exorbitant demand, so as to 
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ensure their obtaining more than they deserved. Thus the directors 
of the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum asked forty-four thousand pounds 
damages from the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company. 
The case went before a jury. Before trial, the claim was reduced 
to ten thousand pounds. The jury awarded eight hundred and 
seventy-three. The same company was opposed on grounds so 
frivolous and absurd as to call for special notice. It was said 
that the locomotive engines, in passing through the Princes- 
street Gardens in Edinburgh (a deep valley in the middle of the 
town), would throw out sparks, and set fire to the powder maga- 
zine on the top of the Castle—a building, let us remark, situated 
full four hundred feet above the level of the place, and described 
in Arnot’s “ History of Edinburgh” as bomb-proof !* 

Nothing can be more conclusive of the way in which the 
majority of landowners fleeced the railway companies, than the 
fact that any company which required additional land after its 
line was in operation had to pay a much higher price because of 
the value having risen. Mr. Pease, of Darlington, the originator 
of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, on being examined 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, stated that when 
his company purchased more land, fifty per cent. was added to 
the original price by the very men who had obtained large sums 
by way of compensation for the supposed injury which the line 
would occasion to their estates. A land-valuer was once put into 
the witness-box to prove how much a certain property would be 
deteriorated by a projected line, in order to substantiate a claim 
for compensation. The counsel for the company produced a 
newspaper, containing an advertisement drawn up by the witness, 
in which it was stated that the construction of the railway would 
make the property through which it passed infinitely more 
valuable. 

It was truly remarked by the late Robert Stephenson, in an 
address before the Institute of Civil Engineers, “ that Parliament 
has never, on any occasion, considered improvement as an element 
in favour of a railway ; but it has always been ready to tax the 
railway company on account of possible depreciation. The ex- 
tent to which claims on account of depreciation have been carried 
is well known. Great was the ingenuity of the agent who dis- 
covered the use of the word ‘severance.’ To railway companies 
constant repetition has made that term but too familiar. In 
every case in which the line passes through an estate, a claim is 
set up for compensation on account of ‘ severance ;’ which means 
simply, that the property having been previously in what is called 
a ring-fence, it becomes, by the passage of a railway through it, 
less convenient for purposes of cultivation. Agents of the highest 
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respectability make the claim, on the ground that it is customary, 
admitting that there is no substantial reason whatever for it. In 
one recent case, a claim for compensation for ‘severance’ was 
made by the owner of some marsh land in Essex, whose whole 
estate was taken by a company, but who claimed for ‘ severance’ 
on the ground that the loss of his marsh-land on the Thames was 
injurious to an arable farm which he possessed many miles dis- 
tant.” With these facts before us, we must maintain that the late 
Dr. Arnold spoke too hastily when, standing upon a bridge over 
the London and Birmingham line, he exclaimed, as a train 
whirled along, “ I rejoice,to see it, and think that feudality is gone 
for ever. It is so great a blessing to think that any one evil is 
really extinct.” Until English law shall deal with land as with 
any other commodity, and until it shall cease to be English cus- 
tom to consider the possessor of land entitled to special immuni- 
ties and peculiar honours, it will be incontrovertible that in one 
respect England is as barbarous in the nineteenth, as she was in 
the twelfth century. 

One of the most consistent opponents of railways was the late 
Colonel Sibthorp. He denounced them as “ public frauds and 
private robberies.” Now, he was right in asserting that the public 
had been robbed on account of railways; but the railway com- 
panies were not the wrong-doers. If shareholders get insufficient 
returns for their capital, and the public is made to pay a high 
rate for conveyance, it is because the companies were plundered 
by the landowners, and because Parliament sanctioned both the 
spoliation and the ruinous contests which were conducted by 
competing lines before its Committees. Up to 1854 no less than 
fourteen millions sterling had been expended by the various 
companies in engineering, legal, and Parliamentary costs. It is 
no exaggeration to say that ten millions were needlessly squan- 
dered in this manner, and it is certain that had such a sum been 
employed in the construction of the existing lines, conveyance by 
rail would be much cheaper than it now is, and railway dividends 
double their present rate. The following tables, extracted from 
the “ History of the English Railway,” by Mr. Francis, put the 
matter in the clearest possible light. Although only four com- 
panies are named, yet they are very fair samples of the rest. The 
figures tell more eloquently than any words a tale of reckless, 
ruinous, and, for the greater part, of superfluous expenditure :-— 


Law, Engineering, and Direction. 
London and South-western . . . £ 900 per mile. 
London and Birmingham. . . . = 1500 os 
London and Brighton. . . . . 1800 - 
Great Western . .....~. 2500 
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Parliamentary Expenses. 


London and South Westen . . . £ 650 per mile. 
London and Birmingham. . . . 650 
Great Western . . . ... . 1000 
London and Brighton. . . . . 8000 


Land and Compensation. 


London and South Western . . . £4000 
London and Birmingham. . . . 6300 
Great Western . . . «© « « « 6300 
London and Brighton. . . . . 8000 


We have given several examples of the usage which railway 
companies received at the hands of landowners, and shall 
now speak of the way in which they were treated by Parlia- 
mentary committees. No better illustration can be chosen than 
the case of the Trent Valley line, which is cited at length by 
Robert Stephenson in the address already referred to. This railway 
was first proposed, under another name, in 1836. The Standing 
Orders Committee then threw it out because a barn, valued at 
about ten pounds, and represented in the general plan, had 
been omitted in the enlarged sheet. In 1840, the line went a 
second time before Parliament. The Grand Junction, now merged 
into the London and North Western Company, opposed it. Four 
hundred and fifty objections to it were raised before the Standing 
Orders Sub-Committee. It took twenty-two days to consider 
them, and reported that four or five of the objections were well 
founded. Notwithstanding, the Standing Orders Committee 
suffered the Bill to proceed. Sir Robert Peel spoke in support of 
it on the second reading, and there was a large majority in its 
favour. In committee, sixty-three days were spent over it, and 
Parliament was prorogued before the report was ready. Mr. 
Stephenson doubted very much whether the ultimate cost of the 
whole line greatly exceeded the amount expended in obtaining 
permission from Parliament to make it. 

The case of the Great Northern was, if that be possible, a still 
more scandalous oue. That company’s Bill was introduced in 
1845. It was opposed by the London and North Western, the 
Eastern Counties, the Midland, and by two rival schemes, the 
London and York, and the Direct Northern. For eighty-two 
days the contest went on, when the close of the session put an 
end to it. In the succeeding session, it was resumed before the 
Upper House. After three or four weeks of discussion the Bill 
was passed. Meantime, the directors of the Great Northern had 
bought off the rival schemes, and consented to pay the costs of 
the other opposing lines. The preliminary expenses of this com- 
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pany exceeded halfa million. A further sum of about two hundred 
thousand pounds was required to get a Bill amending the first. 
Thus seven hundred and sixty-three thousand pounds were ex- 
pended in obtaining the sanction of Parliament to make a line 
two hundred and forty-five miles long. Nearly two millions were 
given for land and compensation. The Parliamentary, land, and 
compensation charges amounted to two millions six hundred 
pounds sterling. In round numbers, the payments on capital 
account may be estimated at eleven million two hundred thousand 
pounds. Hence, one fourth of the capital had vanished before 
a sod was turned. 

Is there no remedy for these abuses? Must the present system 
on which Parliament legislates for railways be patiently endured, 
or is there no possibility of altering or improving it? In 1858 
a select committee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
consider this question. It recommended that paid chairmen 
should be nominated to railway committees, that witnesses should 
be examined on oath, and that power should be given to award 
costs when opposition was clearly frivolous. These suggestions 
have not yet been acted upon, and are not likely to be put in 
practice. Nor is there any chance of changes like these satisfying 
the engineers and chairmen of companies who desire an alteration 
in the present system. Robert Stephenson advocated the appoint- 
ment of a tribunal before which all railway questions were to be 
brought. He said: “ Give us a tribunal competent to forma 
sound opinion. Commit to that tribunal, with any restrictions 
you think necessary, the whole of the great questions appertain- 
ing to our system. Let it protect private interests, apart from 
railways ; let it judge of the desirability of all initiatory measures, 
of all proposals for purchases, amalgamations, or other railway 
arrangements ; delegate to it the power of enforcing such regula- 
tions and restrictions as may be thought needful to protect the 
rights of private persons or of the public; devolve on it the duty 
of consolidating, if possible, the railway laws, and of making such 
amendments thereon as the public interests and the property now 
depending on them may require; give it full delegated authority 
over us in any way you please ; all we ask is that it shall be a 
tribunal that is impartial, and that is thoroughly informed; and 
if impartiality and intelligence are ensured, we do not fear the 
results.” 

At the last half-yearly meeting of the London and North 
Western, the present chairman of that company, Mr. R. Moon, 
spoke in the following terms of the procedure of Parliament re- 
specting railways. He was certainly justified in making some 
complaint, seeing that his company is regulated by no less than 
one hundred and eighty-six different, and, it has been said, con- 
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tradictory Acts of Parliament :—“ There was nothing to guide 
railway companies in any way as to what the policy of Parliament 
was or what it might be. One committee upheld one principle, 
and another the opposite. In fact, the only principle seemed to 
be that of encouraging the enterprise of one company to pro- 
mote and establish one thing, and then to encourage some other 
scheme to knock down and destroy what had been done at an 
immense cost.’* 

That Mr. Moon and the chairmen of other railway companies 
should bemoan the inconsistency of Parliament is not wonderful : 
that the late Robert Stephenson should have believed the tribunal 
he demanded would redress their grievances was perfectly natural. 
Nevertheless, the tribunal is not required. Were it instituted, 
Parliament would be deprived of some of its most important powers, 
and the existing courts of law of their necessary functions. 
All large bodies of business men are disposed to consider there is 
something peculiar to their calling which requires the supervision 
of a specially constituted court. Merchants, for instance, are 
never weary of proclaiming that mercantile disputes ought to be 
settled by arbitration instead of being laid before a jury, and 
decided on by a judge. They fail to perceive that a court presided 
over by an arbitrator differs in nothing but the name from one in 
which a judge of the land hears causes and pronounces decisions. 
If a court be incapable of administering justice between man and 
man, it ought to be instantly abolished. But there is no surer 
way of defeating the ends of justice than to multiply tribunals, 
and at the same time to restrict the jurisdiction of each. 

We repeat, there is no just call for instituting a separate and 
independent tribunal to settle questions appertaining to railways. 
Neither is it right that the present vacillating and blundering 
system of Parliamentary legislation should continue. The pecu- 
liar province of Parliament is to guard the public interests. 
Hence, when a joint-stock company applies for a charter of incor- 
poration containing extraordinary powers, it must be seen that to 
grant these powers will not be detrimental to the public. Unfor- 
tunately, the practice of railway committees has frequently been 
to inquire into the merits of the schemes they are called upon to 
sanction. The broad rule ought to be laid down and recognised 
that railways are public benefits. With the special advantages 
of any scheme a Parliamentary committee has nothing to do. 
To the objections urged against a new scheme by an established 
company it should never listen. The canal proprietors once demon- 
strated that to make a railway between Liverpool and Manchester 
was a work of pure supererogation. The directors of all old banks 
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and insurance companies unanimously assert that ample facili- 
ties exist in their particular districts for banking and insur- 
ance purposes. If medical men differ in everything else, they 
always agree in thinking the profession to be overstocked with 
practitioners. There are few points regarding which barristers 
will not wrangle ; but they never dissent when itis said that there 
are too many men at the bar. 

It was once customary to urge as a reason why Parliament 
should grant a Bill to a railway company, that the projected line 
would yield certain profits. To “prove” a dividend became a 
trade. On the Sheffield and Lincolnshire line being planned in 
1837, its promoters “ proved” that the dividend would be eighteen 
and a half per cent. An enthusiastic and lucky holder of shares 
contended that eighty per cent. would be paid in dividend. 
Some years later, the line, now known as the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, was constructed. For two years the 
dividends were five per cent. During eight years nothing was 
paid, and for four years a quarter per cent. was the average 
dividend. Were ita standing order of either House of Parliament 
for the promoters of a railway to prove that the sky would fall 
if they got their Bill, clouds of witnesses would give evidence that 
the sky would certainly fall, and all the larks in the kingdom be 
caught the next minute after the desired Bill had received the 
royal assent. 

The originators of a new scheme can invariably demonstrate 
to their own satisfaction that it is the most remarkable, most im- 
portant, and will prove to be the most lucrative undertaking ever 
concocted. Those whom it may damage will be equally dogmatic 
in denouncing it as a bubble. A more hopeless task than the 
discovery of an honest man, is to find truth in the prospectus of 
a joint-stock company, and the one place where impartiality of 
statement need never be expected is a Parliamentary committee- 
room, in which one railway company is battling for the monopoly 
of a particular district, and another for power to share a portion 
of the traffic. 

Existing railway companies complain that any new company 
is sure sooner or later to get its Bill, and that if opposition be 
successful one session it is useless the next. Let this uncertainty 
cease. Let it be proclaimed that Parliament will countenance all 
new railway schemes, and the result will be a long truce to 
Parliamentary contests. ‘There must be a pleasure experienced 
by the instigators of those contests similar to what Lucretius 
tells us is felt by those who, standing on the seashore, behold 
others buffeting with the waves. ‘The directors have the whole 
of the excitement of the fight, and the shareholders have to defray 
the major part of the expense. No man would stake a penny at 
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cards if everybody who gambled invariably lost. Were the 
directors of established companies debarred from battling in 
committee with intruders, or each other, they might begin to im- 
prove their lines and study the safety and comfort of travellers. 
Their real grievance is competition: the grievance we deplore 
is uncertainty. They secretly strive after monopoly: we demand 
entire free-trade in railways. ‘They will consider the remedy as 
both an insult and an injury: its adoption, however, will immensely 
benefit the public. There cannot be too many railways, although 
there may be too few, and as regards the old-established lines, 
they cannot possibly be so greatly damaged by rivalry as they 
now are by struggling for monopoly. If there be one fact more 
certain than another, it is that the traffic on railways never per- 
manently declines. Now and then, it may be stationary. During 
one or two years it may fall 6ff; but in the long run it is certain 
to increase. It will increase in spite of competition, provided 
only that the line be prudently worked. Perhaps the most 
striking instance of this is the case of the Midland Railway. At 
one time the sole route to the North of England and to Scotland 
was over that line. When the Caledonian was opened, the Lon- 
don and North Western, working in conjunction with it, managed 
to secure a large portion of the Scotch traffic. Then the Great 
Northern was completed, and an almost direct route opened to 
Nottingham, Leeds, York, and Edinburgh. In consequence of this 
the Scotch traffic was wholly lost to the Midland. Notwithstand- 
ing, its traffic returns continued to rise, and its profits to become 
larger every year. At the present moment, its shares command 
as high a premium and its dividends are as good as when it 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the Northern trade. 

At one time Parliament might have determined what lines of 
railway ought to be made, and might have granted the necessary 
powers to those companies that offered to make them. Such a 
course is no longer possible. And we are glad of it. Had our 
railways been constructed under these conditions, their managers 
would have been justified in raising the cry of vested interests 
Whenever competing lines were proposed. As it is, we can afford 
to laugh at that cry, and can feel confident that the utmost efforts 
of the one hundred and fifty directors who have seats in Parlia- 
ment will be baffled should they persevere in attempting to 
make of some railways monopolies. Act after Act of Parliament 
has been acquired in the hope that no interlopers will venture to 
dispute the supremacy of a company in a particular district. The 
chief result of that policy has been to increase the mileage of 
several companies, to swell their receipts and diminish their 
dividends. Robert Stephenson calculated that every farthing 
saved upon the train mileage of the country represented a saving 
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of eighty thousand pounds yearly. We should like to know how 
many millions would be saved if the existing companies were to 
cease obtaining useless, and upposing useful Acts of Parliament! 
Were the directors of the Great Western, for example, to abandon 
their aggressive and spendthrift policy, it is possible their fellow- 
shareholders would receive a more satisfactory half-yearly dividend 
than a quarter per cent. 

We have specified with considerable minuteness the short- 
comings of landowners and of Parliament relative to railways, but 
have said little concerning the failings and mistakes of the directors 
of the various companies. We are perfectly aware that the man- 
agement of our railways is a public scandal; but it is no part of 
our duty to enlarge on the demerits of railway directors. The 
shareholders in the different lines are principally to blame for 
this, and are at the same time the chief sufferers. If they do not 
suffer unrepiningly, at all events they suffer voluntarily. The 
remedy is in their own hands. They cannot compel Parliament 
to abrogate ridiculous and injurious standing orders, but they can 
always compel incompetent directors to resign. Unfortunately a bad 
director is generally popular. The more lavish he may be, under 
the pretence of acting energetically, the greater is the certainty 
that the shareholders will pass votes of thanks to him. This 
being a free country, if large bodies of men choose to delegate 
to others the power to squander money, bystanders have no call 
to interfere. Every man may do what he likes with his purse; 
may either keep it closed against every appeal, or else cast it out 
of the window in a fit of charity or folly. 

The leading defect of the existing system of railway manage- 
ment is the absence of a direct interest on the part of the managers 
in diminishing the expenses and producing profits. A board of 
directors is as incapable of superintending the affairs of a large 
company, as a board of commissioners of directing the movements 
of an army. The chairman of a company such as the Great 
Western or Great Northern should be entrusted with powers 
similar to those exercised by a general, should receive equally 
large pay, and should possess natural or acquired talents of an 
equally high order. In addition to a handsome salary he should 
receive a per centage of the net profits. His duty would be the 
management of the line, while the board of directors would super- 
vise the finances. In fact, all the officials ought to have a direct 
interest in the prosperity of the railway. That plan has been 
tried on the Paris and Orleans line. Upwards of eighty-three 
thousand six hundred pounds were divided among the officers and 
servants of that company in 1859, in addition to their pay. The 
shareholders received a dividend of twenty per cent., and it is very 
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likely that the profits would have been much smaller had those 
who worked the line been less splendidly remunerated.* 

Mr. Bridges Adams has very accurately shown how the com- 
panies have in many cases revenged themselves on their former 
opponents and persecutors, and have to a certain extent justi- 
fied the evil prognostications which were formerly rife with 
respect to them. “In olden time the lords of the land were 
the reiver barons, who levied black mail on all those travel- 
ling by land or by water. In the modern time the lords of the 
tail levy—not black mail, but mail fares, or express fares, at 
their own pleasure, up to Act of Parliament limit. They do not, 
it is true, for the most part, go to this limit, because they cannot. 
There is a limit to the paying power of the public. But they 
have the power to raise fares, or alter fares, or take off trains, or 
alter train-times at their own will and pleasure, and also to open 
or close stations, or vex people with bye-laws; and while they 
keep to themselves the power to do these things, people will not 
build on their borders, will not make streets of their lines, will 
not put their heads into the lion’s mouth, roar he never so gently. 
Were it optional to the street paviours to raise a toll-bar in 
Regent-street, not long would it be a street of magnificent shops. 
Houses are not built on land without freehold or leasehold secu- 
rity. The owners of railways, who would draw population to 
their borders, will have to admit that population to a voice in 
their councils, or the borderers will have to buy up the railway 
and work it for their own convenience, even as a parish road, or 
they will have to make a new rail of their own. Otherwise any 
rail-owners—supposing no competition—would hold the sur- 
rounding country at their mercy; they would be practically an 
irresponsible body, and consequently tyrannical. The difference 
in value of property, inside and outside of the toll-bars that cramp 
London, is proof of this” (p. 191). It is the opinion of Mr. 
Adams, and one in which we entirely concur, that some day or 
other independent goods and passenger lines will require to be 
made. The double traffic has already outgrown the capacities of 
many existing lines. Indeed, it is as absurd to run fast and 
light passenger, and slow and heavy goods trains on the 
same line of rails, as in former. times to have made the 
light mail-coach also do the work of the lumbering carrier's 
waggon. Most of the railway accidents are caused by goods and 





* The principle for which we contend is that the chairmen of all joint-stock 
companies should be their real and not merely their nominal chiefs. At present, 
if a company be fortunate enough to possess a skilful manager or an active 
secretary, it is efficiently conducted, while the chairman is only a puppet. 
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express trains coming into collision; and the longer the present 
arrangement continues, the more numerous and unavoidable will 
these accidents become. Mr. Adams calculates that, supposing 
the land could be procured at its agricultural value, and nothing 
spent in litigation or before a Parliamentary committee, a high- 
speed passenger line might be constructed between London and 
Liverpool for three millions sterling. “Four high-speed trains, 
with seventy-five passengers each, going and returning the whole 
distance at two pounds per head, say four hundred miles, at one 
penny farthing per mile, would pay all expenses, and give five 
per cent. to the shareholders, and the passengers might go and 
return the same day within twelve hours, giving an interval of 
four hours to business, and all this without any hard work on 
their bodies to affect their health.” The objections we antici- 
pate to the latter statement shall be noticed afterwards. If, in- 
stead of buying the land, it could be hired, two thousand yearly 
subscribers of one hundred pounds each might maintain a sub- 
scription line between these towns, be entitled to make fifty double 
journeys, and have each the power of accommodating thirteen 
friends weekly with free tickets. Mr. Adams might have cited 
in support of his proposition the case of the Peebles Railway, 
which is given in the last edition of the “Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,” as an example of how cheaply a line may be made. It 
is a single line; including sidings, is twenty-one miles in length, 
and runs from the Peebles Station to the junction with the North 
British Railway at Eskbank, which is eight miles distant from 
Edinburgh. There was no opposition to it. The landowners 
parted with the required land for a sum equal to thirty-five years’ 
purchase of the agricultural value, the value and severance 
damage being fixed by arbitration. No claim for damages was 
made by the turnpike-road trustees. In 1853 the Act was ob- 
tained at a cost of six hundred and fifty pounds, no fees being 
paid to counsel. Fifteen hundred and sixty-nine pounds were 
the total Parliamentary expenses up to the time of obtaining the 
Act; but a further outlay had to be incurred in 1857, on applying 
for power to raise additional capital. The charges for land and 
compensation amounted to twenty-one thousand two hundred and 
twenty-two pounds, or eleven hundred and thirty-one pounds per 
mile. Seven stations were built, at an average cost of twelve hun- 
dred pounds each. The works were constructed for about three 
thousand six hundred pounds per mile. ‘The total cost per mile 
was a little more than six thousand pounds, and the line was 
opened two years after the passing of the Act. Five years after- 
wards the dividend had risen to five per cent. That this is not 4 
solitary instance will be understood from the statement that whereas, 
up to 1848, the average cost of railways in Great Britain and 
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Ireland was thirty-five thousand pounds per mile, the average 
since then has been eleven thousand eight hundred. We cannot 
think that the minimum has yet been reached, as we believe that 
eight thousand pounds per mile ought to be the average cost. 

Of late, much has been said about the prejudicial influence of 
railway travelling upon health. It has been shown that habitual 
railway travellers undergo considerable physical sufferings. The 
marvel would be that they should travel without detriment to 
their constitutions. But it does not follow that the mischief 
cannot be remedied, or that travelling by rail cannot be rendered 
as agreeable and safe as any other mode of travelling. Do those 
who ride constantly in broughams and similar conveyances ever 
have cause to complain of maladies caused by that custom? If 
they were to spend the same time daily in a rude country cart 
would they feel equally well? On the contrary, would it not be 
speedily demonstrated that to ride for several hours daily in a rude 
cart was the surest way to shorten life ? Now, an English railway 
carriage of the present day bears the same relation to what such a 
carriage ought to beas the rudest cart of the most barbarous country 
does to a softly-cushioned and well-balanced brougham. A proper 
railway carriage ought to run on wheels: the carriages we are doomed 
to ride in slide on rollers. Each wheel ought to revolve indepen- 
dently so as to accommodate itself to the inequalities of the surface, 
whereas the wheels of our carriages are keyed solidly on to the 
axles, so that whenever the road is uneven the carriage becomes 
a very bad sledge. The permanent way is likewise faulty. Instead 
of the rails being rigid and fixed immovably in the chairs, they 
move and spring up as the train passes over them, thereby causing 
much of the noise which is so unpleasant, of the oscillation which 
is so trying, of the jerks and bumps which are so painful at the 
time and produce such a feeling of fatigue afterwards. There is 
no mechanical difficulty in making a railway train to move along 
at forty miles an hour as smoothly, noiselessly, and agreeably as 
abrougham. On some of the Swiss and German lines the car- 
riages, though still far from perfect, are so constructed that 
travelling in them is almost a luxury. We fear that it will be 
long before the same thing can be said of our English railways. 
It is a law of nature that men should sleep during the night and 
should recline when doing so. Our fathers who travelled by 
stage-coach could not observe the latter clause of this law. We 
are equally unfortunate, although it is quite possible to fit up a 
railway carriage with comfortable couches. In France, Germany, 
America, and Canada special sleeping carriages are set apart for 
the accommodation of night travellers. But English railway direc- 
tors, unlike their brethren on the continent and across the Atlantic, 
disregard the comfort of their passengers. Perhaps they know itis 
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almost impossible to sleep when journeying by night over their im- 
perfectly constructed lines, or else they consider it an effeminate 
and improper habit to recline in order to sleep, instead of doing so 
while sitting bolt upright on the badly cushioned seat of a railway 
carriage! However, the fault lies wholly at the door of railway 
directors, managers, and engineers, if habitual travellers on English 
lines need have exceptionally strong constitutions in order to 
escape various painful maladies and untimely deaths. 

Any remarks on the railway system would be incomplete without 
some reference to the American, Colonial, Indian, and Continental 
railways. Respecting American lines we shall only observe that, 
whereas in the Northern and Southern States up to 1855, there 
were seventeen thousand four hundred and eighty-one miles of 
rail in operation, which had cost one hundred and forty-four 
millions six hundred and forty-six thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-three pounds sterling ; in the United Kingdom up to 1857, 
nine thousand miles were in operation, the cost of which was 
three hundred and fourteen millions nine hundred and eighty- 
nine thousand eight hundred and twenty-six pounds, and that, 
as a necessary result of this disparity, the holders of shares in 
' American lines get &a average dividend of six, and in English 
ones of four per cent. 

Obviously, the rules which ought to regulate the formation of rail- 
ways in England are inapplicable to Canada, Australia, and India. 
The defect of the colonial governments is that they are too 
weak. The home Government, on the contrary, has too much 
patronage, and is always in danger of becoming too power- 
ful. That our Government should be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of our railways would be a national disaster: that a 
colonial Government should manage the railways is often unavoid- 
able, and is generally advantageous. As regards India, it were 
simply impossible for suck works to be undertaken without the 
co-operation and control of the Government. No doubt, a time 
may come when, our colonies being peopled, and India filled with 
capitalists, it will be as expedient for independent companies to 
initiate and manage large public works as it is now inexpedient 
and impracticable. The first settlers in a colony resemble in one 
respect those Nicobars of whom Dr. Scherzer gives an interesting 
account in the “ Voyage of the Novara.” The Nicobars become 
prematurely old and die soon ; they are among the child-races of 
the world. Colonists are child-races in this sense, that they have 
not, likethe people of old countries, any accumulated capital to sink 
in speculations which are unlikely to yield rapid and large returns. 
But the competency which the father acquires is inherited by his 
son, who thus has the means of risking something in undertakings 
which will benefit the public, but may not immediately remunerate 
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him. Hence, the Government of a young colony must do many 
things for it which the people of the mother-country and of an old 
and wealthy colony have both the wish and the power to do for 
themselves. Disapproving, then, of Government interference in 
general, we nevertheless approve of the Indian Government having 
taken the initiative as regards railways. We also think the 
Government of Victoria has done wisely in making the railways 
of that colony public works, and we condemn the supineness 
and folly of the Canadian Government in refraining from doing 
likewise. 

It should be clearly understood that colonial lines are usually 
worked at a loss for several years. Yet the colony is enriched by 
them, and the fact of a loss being certain is no argument against 
making the lines. If an English railway run through a district 
wherein there are no towns, little trade, and few inhabitants, the 
shareholders need never hope to receive any dividends. But make 
a railway in a rising colony under the same conditions, and in a 
few years the untilled waste will laugh with harvest, the silent 
neighbourhood become noisy with inhabitants ; the line will first 
create a traffic and then profit by it. 

Perhaps the most unsuccessful undertaking of the day is the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. It has been made fifty years 
too soon for profit, but not a day too soon for the province. 
The Canadian Government ought either to have made the line in 
the first instance, or else, like the Government of Victoria, have 
borrowed money in the London market to purchase the line from 
the company. When it was projected, investors were dazzled 
with the fallacious prospect of a large dividend, while the 
provincial parliament sanctioned, and advanced money to the 
undertaking. Several members of the late Canadian Government 
were appointed directors in Canada, and used their patronage to 
promote political objects. This was done at a loss to the company ; 
but they knew that they would never be called to render an 
account of the sums which they unhesitatingly squandered. Had 
the line been public property, these men would not have dared 
to pursue the same reckless and improper course, as they would 
have had the fear of their constituents and of the provincial par- 
liament before their eyes. It is sad to think that the English 
shareholders will get nothing for many years to come, although the 
line is already aiding in developing the resources of Western 
Canada. Those who participate in the immediate gain should 
likewise bear the larger proportion of the inevitable loss. The 
colony of Victoria has acted with greater foresight and fair- 
ness. Nearly all the lines in that colony have been purchased 
by the Government. Some of them have been made at a large 
cost, on account of labour being scarce, the prices of imported 
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materials high, and the engineering works very difficult. Two 
hundred and fifty miles of rail have been constructed, at an out- 
lay of thirty-five thousand pounds per mile, including rolling 
stock and stations. In order to acquire and complete these lines, 
the colony has burdened itself with a debt of eight millions 
eight hundred thousand pounds, on which it has to pay five 
hundred and seven thousand pounds for interest. Though the 
sum be a large one, yet the same amount could not have been 
more judiciously, and, as experience will doubtless show, more 
profitably expended. 

The late Lord Dalhousie, with a sagacity which cannot be too 
highly applauded, left no efforts untried to introduce a complete 
system of railway communication throughout India. As an 
inducement to private companies to take the works in hand, the 
Indian Government guaranteed interest at the rate of five per 
cent. on the capital expended by them with its sanction. There 
cannot be any question about the liberality of that Government, 
although it may be disputed whether it has always acted 
with wisdom. We think it would have been better to have 
selected less costly models for these railways than our English 
ones. In so choosing, the promoters uf these railways have 
shown the usual fondness of Englishmen for the “ grand style.” 
As a people we are singularly averse to adopting temporary expe- 
dients, no matter how well these expedients may answer. Had 
the American, in place of the English system of railway been 
adopted for India, that country would have been covered with 
lines in a much shorter time and at a much less expense than is 
now possible. Unquestionably, the majority of American rail- 
ways are not superior to the temporary ones laid down by 
our contractors, or as Mr. Bridges Adams puts it, are “ scarcely 
better than our private colliery lines.” Surely, it would have 
been better if India were covered with lines of rail as good as 
our private colliery ones than with none at all, or with lines 
which cost so much that in order to make them pay it will be 
necessary to charge high fares! American railways are generally 
admitted to be cheap, but are sneered at as being badly con- 
structed. Yet they serve all the purposes of traffic, and, what is 
more, are remunerative investments. At one time they were 
detestable. The rails were flat pieces of iron spiked down on 
longitudinal timbers. In the course of time the spikes worked 
loose and the rails became bent up at the points of connexion. 
These bent-up rails were commonly termed “ snakes’ heads,” and 
they well deserved their nickname, for it was a frequent occur- 
rence for the end of a rail to perforate a passing carriage and 
impale an unhappy passenger. But these are things of the past, 
and Americans can boast of having constructed very serviceable 
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railways at an average cost in round numbers of eight thousand 
pounds per mile. 

Indian railways are great experiments, both as regards the effect 
they will have in increasing the prosperity of the country, and as 
regards the mode in which ‘they should be constructed and worked, 
so as to prove remunerative. That they will have a material 
influence in rendering India more prosperous than she has ever 
yet been cannot for an instant be doubted. Howto manage them 
with economy isacknowledged to be a difficult and important matter. 
It is thus commented on by Mr. Juland Danvers, the Government 
director of the Indian Railway Companies, in his report for 
1861-2, addressed to the Secretary of State for India :—“ The two 
great objects are, of course, to develop the traffic, and to reduce 
the working expenses. In regard to the latter point, one matter 
for serious consideration, as the lines become finished, is the per- 
manent staff requisite for working and maintaining them; and 
unless strict economy is exercised in this department a very heavy 
charge will be thrown upon revenue. A large establishment of 
highly-paid Europeans would soon absorb much of the earnings, 
and yet a certain amount of European supervision and example 
is requisite. The object should be to keep the latter within 
strict bounds, limited to the utmost extent that is consistent with 
efficiency.” (p. 22). Even more important than the constitution 
of the permanent working staff is the construction of the perma- 
nent way. Unlike this country, India is exposed to sudden in- 
undations, which play sad havoc with a line, damaging the surface 
works and destroying the embankments. It has been already found 
that the wooden sleepers speedily rot. Besides, in that country all 
wood-work is liable to be eaten up by ants. Mr. Danvers is 
obliged to confess, as the result of experience, “ that the wooden 
sleepers, whether imported or made of Indian woods, whether 
seasoned or chemically prepared, have in parts of the line already 
become unserviceable, and many miles have to be renewed. This 
circumstance, together with the difficulty and expense of obtaining 
wood for them in the country, have led the consulting engineers 
of some of the companies strongly to recommend the use of iron 
sleepers, constructed in the shape of an inverted cap, and called 
‘Greaves’ pot sleeper.’” That sleeper has not been found to be 
uniformly successful in this country. Where the traffic is light 
it has been used with advantage ; but under heavy trains the rails 
between each sleeper are very liable to fracture. This question 
regarding the sleepers indicates a great probability of the estimates 
tg considerably exceeded in the cases of some of the Indian 
ines, 

If the latter event should occur, very serious inconvenience 
would be caused to all who are interested in these undertakings. 
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There are nineteen thousand four hundred and sixty-nine persons 
who hold shares in these railways, and six thousand six hundred 
and ninety-one holders of debentures. The public at large 
believes that, come what may, the possessors of these shares will 
obtain five per cent. interest for their money. It is well known 
that the Indian Government has guaranteed that amount of in- 
terest to the shareholders in the different companies; but the 
conditions of the guarantee are by no means clearly understood. 
That guarantee, though absolute so far as the companies are con- 
cerned, is yet only conditional with respect to the holders of 
shares. Let us explain why this happens. Such an explanation 
will be more valuable if given, as we shall endeavour to give it, 
in the very words of the official documents. -In his report for 
1859-60, on the subject of Indian railways, Mr. Juland Danvers 
makes the following statements regarding the above subject. For 
all moneys paid into the Government treasury by the companies, 
and expended with the sanction and approval of the Government, 
interest at the rate of five per cent. is to be paid during ninety- 
nine years. That payment is to be made whilst the works are in 
progress, as well as after the lines are in operation. The Govern- 
ment is to be reimbursed by sharing in half the profits in excess 
of five per cent.; “the following arrangement is made for the 
application of those profits. The net receipts from the railways are 
paid into the Government treasury. If they amount to less than 
the sum due for guaranteed interest, such an addition is made 
to them from the revenues of India as makes up that sum.” 
“Tf the receipts should not reach the amount paid for working 
and maintaining the railway, the deficiency is chargeable against 
the guaranteed interest.” “ For example, if the railway, upon 
completion, yields a net profit of four per cent., the Government 
would have to add one per cent. (supposing the guarantee to be 
five per cent.) to make up the rate of interest guaranteed ; if it 
yields a profit of seven per cent., the Government would then pay 
nothing, but would receive one per cent., and the remaining six 
per cent. would be paid in dividend to the shareholders ; and 
when by this process the whole of the sums previously advanced 
by Government (with interest) is repaid, the shareholders would 
receive a dividend of seven per cent. If, on the other hand, the 
following should be the result of a year's traffic operations— 
namely, that the working expenses were one hundred thousand, 
and the receipts only ninety thousand pounds, ten thousand pounds 
of the sum paid by Government on account of the guaranteed in- 
terest would go to make up the deficiency, and the dividend to the 
shareholders would be rateably reduced ;” in other words, the 
shareholders would receive four per cent. only. Carry the sup- 
position a few steps farther: suppose the lines to yield no profits, 
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but to be worked at a loss of five per cent., then the whole of the 
guaranteed interest would go to make up the deficiency, and the 
shareholders in Indian, like those in certain other railways 
enjoying no Government guarantee, would receive nothing. 
Were the latter contingency to arise, the companies would pro- 
bably avail themselves of their right to surrender the works to the 
Government. This may be done “at any time after any portion 
of the line has been. opened for a period of three months, upon 
giving six months’ notice to the Government, who would then 
have to repay the whole amount that has been expended, with 
their sanction, on the undertaking.” This is a most liberal and 
praiseworthy arrangement. If these lines cannot be worked 
except at a loss, it is perfectly just that the Indian Government 
should bear the burden of that loss. Unfortunately, there is great 
uncertainty whether or not the shareholders whose line has been 
made over to the Government are to receive back the full amount of 
the sums subscribed by them. In order to make clear our mean- 
ing, let us suppose the case of a line of which the total cost is ten 
millions, which it takes ten years tc construct, and that during 
these years the Government has paid five per cent. on the amount 
raised from time to time, the result being, when the line is opened, 
two millions have been so advanced. If, three months after it 
has been in operation, the company should resolve to ask the 
Government to take the line off its hands, would the Government 
repay the ten millions which had been expended, or would it 
deduct the two millions it had advanced? that is, would each 
shareholder receive back every one hundred pounds he had sub- 
scribed, or would he receive instead only eighty pounds? We 
are well aware that much might be said as to the propriety of the 
Government making the reduction; but we also know that the 
majority of shareholders imagine they will either receive, under any 
circumstances, five per cent. interest for money invested in Indian 
railways, or else have the option of demanding repayment of their 
capital intact. Much future heartburning and disappointment 
will be prevented if an official declaration were made of the course 
which, in such a case as the foregoing, the Government means to 
follow. That all the Indian railways will prove unremunerative 
undertakings is as improbable as that they will all pay equally 
well. Eventually, they may become exceedingly profitable, and 
in any case will be of vast service to India. The amount of profits 
they may yield, and the space of time within which they yield 
them, will wholly depend on the cost at which the lines are made 
and the economy with which they are managed. If the cost of 
construction be sufficiently low, and the working expenses sufli- 
ciently moderate, it will be found that Lord Dalhousie was not 
too sanguine in stating as his deliberate opinion, “that the 
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Government will never be called upon, after a Jine shall have 
been in full operation, to pay the interest guaranteed upon the 
capital.”* 

We do not anticipate, however, such an immediate and palpable 
benefit to India from the railways, as from the operation of the pro- 
jected “ Indian Tramroad,” and ‘‘ Branch Railway” Companies, as 
well as the general employment of “ traction engines.” That these 
undertakings will pay handsomely we hold to be certain ; unless, 
as we remarked in our last number, the managers attempt to run 
express trains, instead of working the traffic at remunerative rates 
and at a moderate speed. It will be strange, indeed, if the 
* traction engine” which we stated last quarter had been announced 
to run between Moorshedabad and Nulhatee should not return a 
large sum to its spirited proprietor.t We rejoice that these most 
useful engines are being used, not at home only, but also in 
our colonies. Their history is a curious one. It is upwards of 
thirty years since ‘‘ steam carriages for common roads” were the 
rage. The late Dr. Lardner, writing of them in the Edinburgh 
Review for 1833, said :—“ Travelling steam-engines are in pre 
paration in every quarter for the common turnpike roads ; the 
practicability and utility of that application of the steam engine 
having not only been established by experiment to the satisfaction 
of the projectors, but proved before the legislature so conclusively 
as to be taken for the foundation of parliamentary enactments.” 
There cannot be a more stinging satire on the wisdom of our 
legislators than the fact that at the very time Parliament was 
discountenancing, and throwing every possible obstacle in the way 
of railways, a committee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
investigate the question of steam carriages, reported it had been 
ascertained “that a determination existed to obstruct as much 
as possible the progress of an invention” which is “one of the 
most important improvements in internal communication evet 
introduced.” Yet parliamentary sanction availed as little to 
promote the use of these wonderful carriages, as parliamentary 
opposition to retard the construction of railways. ‘The failure of 
the steam carriage was as complete as the success of the locomo- 
tive was extraordinary. The former failed because it was brought 
forward by way of rival to the latter. It was found that while 
the loéomotive could maintain a speed of thirty miles an hour 





* For full and trustworthy particulars concerning Indian Railways, see, in 
addition to the official reports of Mr. Danvers, “ Railway Intelligence,” 
No. XI., by Mihil Slaughter, Secretary to the Railways Department, Stock 
Exchange. par 

+ See article on “English Rule in India,” in the Westminster Review for 


July, 1862, p. 128. 
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with ease, the steam carriage could not maintain that speed on 
an ordinary road, and, what was most damaging of all, the 
steam carriage was a more costly machine to work than the 
locomotive. A “traction engine” is to a steam carriage what 
an elephant is to a racehorse. If the road be smooth and level, 
a steam carriage will carry considerable load at a high speed ; 
but let the road become rough or spongy, be covered with gravel 
or deep with mire, and the steam carriage will either come to a 
stand-still, the wheels revolving but the machine not advancing, 
or else it will break down. The traction engine, on the other 
hand, will drag a still heavier load over the same ground with 
ease and certainty. It will do this because of its wheels being 
formed so that the largest degree of bite is obtained, and conse- 
quently the utmost possible power can be exerted by the engine. 

Of the various machines of that kind which have been produced 
those of Mr. Boydell and of Mr. Bray are the most efficient. The 
distinctive feature of the former is, that it carries with it, and runs 
upon, its own rails. As the wheels revolve, large wooden shoes 
are caused to fall down in front of them, and on these shoes, or 
rails, the engine advances. Whatever be the nature of the ground, 
the wheels have always a smooth and even surface to run upon. 
One of these engines, which was sent to Brazil, accomplished the 
almost unparalleled feat of ascending the zigzag road which 
winds up the side of the Soerra mountain, and actually reached 
the city of Petropolis, which is situated three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. In 1859 the Secretary of State for India 
ordered one to be forwarded to Bombay, after it had been severely 
and satisfactorily tested in Hyde Park.* The principle of Bray's 
engine consists in the “ circumference of the wheel having small 
apertures through which, by means of an eccentric, ‘blades’ or 
teeth can be protruded or withdrawn as required, according to 
the nature of the ground over which the engine is travelling. In 
many cases the ordinary surface of the wheel is sufficient to gain 
the requisite amount of tractive power; the blades can then be 
thrown out at the top, or on that part of the wheel not coming 
in contact with the road ; while, in the event of the ground being 
soft or slippery, or of the engine having to ascend a steep incline, 
the auxiliary power of the blades can be brought into action, and 
the additional bite or grip on the road obtained, as may be necessary 
to gain progress.” This engine has been found to answer quite 
as well as Boydell’s. Heavy goods, which it would cost eight 
pence a ton per mile to transport over average roads, can be pro- 
fitably transported by means of this machine for fourpence per 





* See “Practical Mechanics’ Journal” for September, 1860, p. 162; and 
“ Mechanics’ Magazine” for August, 1859. 
(Vol. LXXVIII. No. CLIV.]—New Senrizs, Vol. XXII. No. II. BB 
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ton. One of them has. been used for some time at Woolwich, 
and the dockyard authorities have reported that were two such 
engines in operation, the work done would be equivalent to the 
labour of twenty-five men and one team of horses, and the annual 
saving upwards of six hundred pounds, or about the original 
cost of one engine. Consequently the Government has ordered an 
engine for permanent employment in the dockyard. Although 
the Secretary of State for India directs one of Boydell’s engines 
to be sent to Bombay, and the Government purchases one on 
Bray's plan for home use, yet with that ambiguity of conduct 
which characterizes our rulers, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department employs his authority to throw obstacles in the way 
of those private firms and public companies that are desirous 
of employing traction engines in and around the metropolis. 
Moreover, a company which has been formed for their manufac- 
ture languishes for want of capital, ata time, too, when the 
investing public readily lends money to any foreign Government 
andthat gives aplausible reason for requiring it ; subscribes millions 
to form joint-stock banks, which may never get any customers or 
pay a farthing in the shape of dividend, or to work mines in 
which ore may never be discovered. The majority of our capita- 
lists live in a fool’s paradise, and delight in sprinkling golden 
water over plants which, so long as they are nourished by the 
auriferous shower, are covered with the semblance of golden fruit. 
As soon, however, as the fruit appears ripe, it is found on being 
plucked to resemble the Dead Sea apples, in either collapsing 
when pressed by the hand or leaving a bitter ash in the mouth 
when bitten by the teeth. The more valuable, though outwardly 
less promising plants, which one shower of the golden rain would 
cause to bear precious fruit, are contemptuously neglected and 
wilfully left to pine and decay. 

To India and our colonies, traction engines will prove real 
boons. It has been estimated that were they employed in 
Australia, it would be possible to raise wheat at the cost of one 
shilling in place of, as now, at six shillings per bushel. At home, 
their general adoption will first economize transit by enabling 
labour to be dispensed with, and will afterwards increase the 
demand for labour by widening the sphere in which it may be 
profitably employed. 

A brief notice of the continental railway system will exhibit 
the difference between the course pursued towards railways by 
this and by other countries. The system which prevails in France 
may be taken as the type of the continental system in general. 
Each nation of the continent has acted on the maxim that it is 
the function of the Government to initiate and superintend the 
railways of a State, and although this maxim has been diversely 
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applied, yet the principle involved and the results achieved have 
been the same in nearly every case. 

In 1842, when France was ruled by a king and blessed with a 
free Parliament, it was hotly debated in the Chambers whether or 
not the State should make the railways, or empower private com- 
panies to do so under certain restrictions. A compromise was 
the result. In place of laying down a general rule, it was deter- 
mined that each case should be judged on its merits. Conse- 
quently, the conditions of every concession varied. Sometimes 
the Government made the lines ; sometimes they were made partly 
by a company and partly by the Government. At length it became 
the practice for the Government to provide the earthworks and 
one-third of the land, for the commune to pay another third, and 
the company to bear the remainder of the outlay. Besides, the 
Government advanced money by way of loan. In spite of this 
fostering care, the companies did not prosper, and it even became 
necessary in the case of one of the most important lines, the Paris 
and Lyons, for the Government to cancel the concession and com- 
plete the works.* 

When Napoleon III. was elected Emperor he made sweeping 
changes in the above system. Railways were declared to be 
Government works; the Government was to take no direct and 
immediate part in their construction, but after the lapse of ninety- 
nine years it was to take possession of them; till then they were to 
remain in private hands. France was parcelled out into so many 
regions, in each of which one company had the absolute control 
of the railways. Instead of helping the companies by advances 
of money, the Government guaranteed 4°65 per cent. for interest 
and sinking fund. Before the advent of the Emperor only twelve 
hundred and seventy miles of rail were in operation, and the con- 
dition of the companies was far from flourishing. They have to 
thank him for having made their undertakings the admiration 
and envy of railway shareholders all over the world. Within ten 
years the number of miles in operation has increased from twelve 
hundred and seventy to above five thousand. Instead of strug- 
gling for existence, hardly a railway in France does not yield a 
large return. The average dividend is eight per cent. There are 
lines which regularly pay fifteen, and some which have paid 
twenty per cent. 

At the end of ninety-nine years, dating from 1852, the French 
railways revert to the State. In order to indemnify the original 
holders of shares, sinking-funds have been established for the 
redemption of the capital. Every year so many shares are drawn 
by lot, and paid off at par. Besides repayment of his capital, the 





* “Ten Years of Imperialism in France,” p. 108. 
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holder receives a share de jouissance, or, as it may be translated, 
a dividend share, entitling him to receive his proportion of divi- 
dend along with the other proprietors during the remainder of 
the term of concession. Previously, however, to the dividend 
being determined, five per cent. is to be paid to the holders of 
unredeemed shares.* A better system for the enrichment of the 
shareholders it were impossible to frame than the French railway 
system; but they gain their money, it may be said, at the expense 
of the public. It must be borne in mind, however, that though 
the public, as represented by the Government, contributes the 
earthworks and one-third of the land, while the communes con- 
tribute another third, the public reaps the benefit of that increase 
of general prosperity directly due to the existence of the railway ; 
and that the communes derive advantages still more definite, if 
not more certain, from the same source, as railways increase the 
value of the land through which they pass, and by their powerful 
stimulus to activity, rapidly augment the local wealth. The 
present railway system of France, while accordant with the ideas 
and institutions on the other side of the Channel, is not likely to 
be viewed with favour by Englishmen. It has nevertheless great 
and obvious advantages. But so long as the English Govern- 
ment leaves the construction and ownership of English railways 
wholly to private enterprise, unfettered competition in them is the 
best, if not the only practicable policy. Parliament ought con- 
sistently to act on the maxim that what is best for the public 
must really be best for the railway companies. Some years hence 
the cry in France will be for more railways; there will then be 
a danger that the existing lines will be able to prevent that cry 
being answered so long as their concessions last. Whenever a 
district in England requires a new line, a company is formed, an 
Act obtained, and the works commenced. Nothing more is requi- 
site for the perfecting of our system than to make it a cheap 
and an easy thing for every new company to obtain its Act of 
Parliament, and to introduce individual responsibility into the 
management of railways. If competition between our companies 
were at an end, improvements in railway machinery would cease. 
As it is, engineers are too much disposed to tread in beaten paths, 
and employ the machinery and system of working invented and 
used by their fathers. In calculating costs, they do not like to 
contemplate any changes in the present lists of prices. In short, 
the absence of competition is the death of improvement. 

It was about the year 1824, when the Stockton and Darlington 
' line was nearly ready for opening, that George Stephenson spoke 





* See Address by the late Mr. Locke, delivered before the Institute of 
Civil Engineers in 1858, 
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as follows in the presence of his son Robert and John Dixon :— 
“ Now lads, I will tell you that I think you will live to see the 
day, though I may not live so long, when railways will come to 
supersede all other methods of conveyance in this country, when 
mail-coaches will go by railway, and railroads will become the 
great highway for the king and all his subjects. The time is 
coming when it will be cheaper for a working man to travel on a 
railway than to walk on foot.” The prophecy seemed most auda- 
cious at the time, yet its author lived to see it verified to the letter. 
Even the vigorous imagination of the Great Engineer could not, 
however, have indulged in the flight of picturing the face of the 
habitable globe wholly changed through the agency of his favourite 
locomotive. Railways have become the highways of nations. They 
would seem to have superseded the great rivers of Europe, yet, while 
goods are transported over them which used to be carried by water, 
the traffic on the rivershas increased. Professor Ansted gives a strik- 
ing example of this in his recent “Trip through Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania.” Speaking of the vast alluvial plains extending eastward 
to the foot of the Carpathians, he says :—‘ Being now traversed 
along its whole length by the railway, some of the produce that 
was formerly carried by the Danube takes another course; but the 
result of railway communication has been to cause an increase of 
the traffic on the stream far greater than the amount of this loss, 
while a carrying trade has been opened for the railway which bids 
fair to exceed anything of the sort in Europe.” A still grander 
enterprise than any yet undertaken will some day be carried 
to a successful issue ; Calais will be connected by rail with Cal- 
cutta, and the capital of our Indian Empire brought within a ten 
day’s journey of the metropolis of England. The scheme is still 
in embryo, but it is perfectly practicable, and will certainly be 
carried into effect. Of course there are plenty of old women of 
both sexes, who shake their heads and predict failure. But we 
may apply to them the remark made to Moore by Luttrell, when 
speaking of those who had opposed the building of W aterloo- 
bridge, “Gad, sir, if a few very sensible persons had been 
attended to, we should still have been champing acorns.” 
Sensible persons may retard, but cannot hinder the commence- 
ment of any undertaking in which the human race has an interest 
and by which the whole world will be benefited. To complain 
that such persons exist, is equivalent to complaining that in all 
ages and climes men occupy high positions and wield large 
powers who are faint-hearted, short-sighted, ignorant, and obsti- 
nate. Whatever influence they may exercise over this generation, 
it requires no sagacity to foretel that before another generation 
passes away, a traveller, after crossing the Channel, will be able 
to enter a railway carriage at Ostend and be whirled over the 
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cultivated plains of Belgium to the city of Cologne, thence by 
way of Augsburg, famous in the annals of theology, he will reach 
Trieste on the Adriatic ; thence he will proceed towards Turkey, 
in which, it is to be hoped, the Mussulman will have been expelled 
from the mosque, and the Cross have supplanted the Crescent ; 
his course will be onwards till he is whirled along the fertile valley 
of the Euphrates ; he will then pause, perhaps, to take refresh- 
ments at Babylon, journey through Persia, through Beloochistan, 
till the Indus being crossed, he will alight in the terminus of the 
East Indian Railway at Calcutta. 

Wherever railways are constructed, whether they cross the 
American continent and link the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, or 
line the banks of the Thames, the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Euphrates, traverse the burning plains of Hindostan or the snows 
of Siberia, the maxim enunciated by Mr. Pease, of Darlington, 
when railways were only experiments, on the success of which 
he had risked his fortune, will equally hold good, and remain 
unquestionable evidence of his largeness of view and soundness 
of judgment—“ Let the country but make the railroads, and the 
railroads will make the country.” 


Art. IV.— GIBRALTAR. 


The History of Gibraltar, and of its Political Relation to Events 
in Europe, with Original Letters, dc. ; and an Account of 
the Fourteen Steges the Rock has sustained since it became a 
Fortress. By Captain Sayer, Civil Magistrate at Gibraltar. 
London: 1862. 


- “ History of Gibraltar” is a fair sample of what histories 

in general used to be before modern criticism had introduced 
a more scientific spirit into that species of composition. We are 
among wars and rumours of wars from the beginning to the end 
of it. The progress of the arts is hidden in the flash of arms, 
and the voice of science is drowned in the din of camps and the 
roar of artillery. We travel over a thousand years of the history 
of Europe, marking the steps of advancing civilization only by 
the introduction upon the scene of more terrible instruments for 
the destruction of human life. Siege is followed by blockade, 
and blockade by bombardment in rapid succession, till having 
commenced with the attack of the Moslem host, we end with the 
defence of General Eliott. 
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The author of the work before us has, however, made the best 
of the materials he had in hand. He has collected together a 
mumber of somewhat repulsive details in a not uninteresting 
narrative, and has written in the main a clear, but here and there 
rather pompous book upon a subject which the present condition 
of European politics and the present colonial system of England 
render important. 

We will assume that our readers are sufficiently acquainted 
with elementary geography to be aware of the position and cha- 
racter of the Rock of Gibraltar. They will know that it is a lofty 
headland promontory, some two miles and three-quarters long, 
by three-fourths of a mile broad, running nearly due north and 
south from the coast of Spain into the sea at the junction of the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. It is connected with the mainland 
by a low sandy isthmus, nowhere more than ten feet above the sea 
level, from which the rock rises abruptly to the height of about 
1400 feet. The western face seems to be the only side upon 
which the fortress is accessible or open to the slightest chance of 
successful attack. The eastern face, towards the Mediterranean, 
is a bare cliff, forming a series of rugged chasms quite unscalable, 
and on the south is Europa, the southermost point of the Con- 
tinent. The population, according to the census of 1860, 
amounted in all to 25,179, and the civil residents were of these 
15,467. It appears to be a very heterogeneous mass, including Jews, 
Turks, Infidels, and every variety of heretics. Captain Sayer 
says that “ precautionary prohibitions forbid that the fortifications 
should be described in this work” (p. 491). ‘This reticence 
commands less of our applause than it would were it not noto- 
rious that the fortifications of Gibraltar are perfectly well known 
to every engineer of eminence in Christendom. But it is always 
satisfactory to believe oneself in the possession of an important 
secret, and to show how well one can keep it. 

“ Wandering,” he says, “ through the geranium-hedged paths on the 
hill-side, or clambering up the rugged cliffs to the eastward, one stum- 
bles unexpectedly upon a gun of the heaviest metal lodged in a secluded 
nook, with its ammunition—round shot, canister, and case—piled 
around it, ready at an instant. The shrubs and flowers that grow 
on the cultivated places, and are preserved from injury with so 
much solicitude, are often but the masks of guns which lie crouched 
beneath concealed within the leaves ready for the portfire. 
Everywhere all stands ready for attack. Huge piles of shot and 
shell, built up with many thousand rounds, are crowded into conve- 
nient spaces, screened from an enemy’s fire, long rows of spare guns are 
extended under the shelter of impenetrable walls, and sentries posted 
at every turn narrowly watch the movements of every passer by.” 


(pp. 491-2.) 
“In times,” continues the Captain, warming into eloquence with 
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his theme, “when the bow and arrow, the battering-ram, and the 
catapult were the most destructive engines of war that man’s ingenuity 
could invent, its walls and heights withstood successfully the desperate 
onslaughts of barbarian hordes, and treachery alone opened its gates. 
In later days, when war had become a science, and artillery with its still 
unknown power had thrust aside the rude inventions of our forefathers, 
and established a new system in the art of strategy, this impregnable 
Rock mocked the united efforts of two great nations to subdue it, 
though every hostile resource that the skill of the besiegers could 
devise was employed against it.”” (p. 489-90.) 


In fact, as Lord Tyrawly wrote in 1756 :—“ That Gibraltar is 
the strongest town in the world: that one Englishman can beat 
three Frenchmen, and that London Bridge is one of the seven 
wonders of the world, are the natural prejudices of an English 
coffee-house politician.” The total number of guns upon the 
fortifications is now 700, mostly 68 and 382 pounders, and the 
garrison is of 5600 men. 

“Sayer’s History of Gibraltar,” like “ Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York,” commences ab ovo. We have the opinions of 
Strabo and Pomponius Mela on the first page, and plenty about 
“the Mons Calpe of the ancients.” There is no evidence of its 
having been inhabited till the eighth century, when Tarik-[bn- 
Zeyad, with his Arabs and Berbers, planted a colony on the Rock, 
and gave it the name of Gebal-Tarik, or Tarik’s Mountain. 
From that time to this, Gibraltar has sustained some fourteen 
sieges, ten of which are of no peculiar consequence in the present 
day. The efforts of the Spaniards to turn out the Moors, or 
again, of the Moors to turn out the Spaniards, form, to say the 
least of it, the burden of a somewhat monotonous record. In 
1309 Ferdinand of Castile besieged Gibraltar and took it from the 
Infidels, but after an unsuccessful attempt in 1315, in 1324 the 
Infidels took it back again. The Spaniards tried to capture it in 
1849, but failed, and then the African Moors and the Spanish 
Moors fought among themselves for its possession. In 1462, 
Guzman finally secured the place for the Christians. In the 
fifteenth century Gibraltar became the property of the Duke 
of Medina-Sidonia, by whose descendant it was resigned 
into the hands of Queen Isabella. In the sixteenth it was 
besieged by Turkish pirates under Hayradin Barbarossa, and in 
consequence Charles V. employed the celebrated engineer Juan 
Baptista Calvi to strengthen the works. It was bombarded by 
the French in 1693, and was taken by the English, under Sir 
George Rooke and Prince George of Hesse, in 1704. It is from 
this time that Gibraltar commences to be of any importance to 
this country or to have any special interest for Englishmen. 

The death of Charles II. of Spain, in 1700, and his appoint- 
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ment of Philip, Duke of Anjou, grandson to Louis XIV., as his 
successor, gave rise to the “‘ War of the Succession.” A coali- 
tion of England, Austria, and Holland was then founded for the 
ostensible purpose of supporting the claims of the Archduke 
Charles to the Spanish crown, but, in fact, to avert the anticipated 
consequences of the Franco-Spanish alliance. William III. 
acknowledged the Duke of Anjou to be the rightful heir of the 
late monarch, but this was likely to have little weight with him, 
and Louis XIV.’s boast, “the Pyrenees are no more,” was sutfi- 
cient to obliterate from his mind any trifling scruples about 
Legitimacy that may have survived his own usurpation. Hardly 
had the coalition been formed than William died, but Anne in- 
herited his policy. War was commenced with vigour, and whilst 
Marlborough was appointed Captain-General of the Forces, Rooke 
was made Vice-Admiral of England. 

In the summer of 1704, the Archduke Charles, who was then 
in Holland, determined to make a demonstration upon the Spanish 
frontiers of Portugal, in conjunction with the Portuguese King. 
His emissaries everywhere reported the people favourable to his 
cause, and he expected risings in many parts of the country as 
soon as he reared his standard in their vicinity. Sir George 
Rooke was appointed to the command of a fleet to carry the 
Archduke from Holland to Lisbon, and after he had performed 
this duty he was ordered to pass through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and proceed to the relief of Nice and Villafranca. The Arch- 
duke, on the other hand, entreated him to convey Prince George 
of Hesse, and a body of troops, to Barcelona, where he had reason 
to believe a rebellion in his favour would shortly break out among 
the Catalans. The Admiral yielded to the Archduke's solicita- 
tions, and herein committed the error which finally led to the 
capture of Gibraltar. ‘The expedition under Prince George was 
a complete failure, and on the 17th July, Rooke found himself in 
the Mediterranean, a few miles from Tetuan, with a powerful arma- 
ment under his command and nothing done with it. Knowing 
full well the treatment he was likely to receive under these cir- 
cumstances at home, he was determined to do something that 
should shield him from the imputations which a “generous 
public” always cast upon an inactive commander. He called a 
Council of War on board his flag-ship, the Royal Catherine, 
which was attended by Prince George of Hesse, Rear-Admiral 
Byng, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Sir John Leake, Sir Thomas 
Wisheart, and the Admirals of the Dutch division, Collingbourg, 
Vassenaec, and Vanderdussen. At this Council numerous 
schemes were proposed and rejected. A second descent upon 
Cadiz was contemplated, but it was at last determined to attack 
Gibraltar. ‘Three reasons are given for this course,— 
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“ First—Because the place was so indifferently garrisoned that there 
was every probability of the attack succeeding. 

“ Secondly—Because the possession of such an important fortress 
would be of infinite value during the war. 

“ Thirdly—Because the capture of the place would add a lustre to 
the Queen’s arms, and would be likely to dispose the Spaniards in 
favour of the Archduke Charles.” (p. 102.) 


Four days were spent in making the necessary preparations, and 
on the 2lst July, a body of some two thousand marines, under 
Prince George of Hesse, were landed on the isthmus at the north 
face of the rock to intercept reinforcements and provisions from 
the mainland. A summons to surrender was then sent, in the 
name of King Charles (the Archduke), to the Governor, Don 
Diego de Salinas. A refusal was returned, saying that— 

“The garrison having taken an oath of fidelity to Don Philip V. 
as their natural lord and king, they would, as faithful and loyal sub- 
jects, sacrifice their lives in the defence of the city.” (p. 106.) 


The rival forces were very unequal. Rooke had under his com- 
mand 45 sail of the line mounting from fifty to ninety guns each, 
6 frigates mounting from twenty-four to forty, 7 fire-ships, 2 
hospital-ships, 2 bomb-vessels and 1 yacht, and could not have 
had on boerd less than 20,000 men.* On the other hand, the 
fortifications of Gibraltar had long been neglected by the Spanish 
Government, in spite of the urgent remonstrances of the Governor. 
They then consisted chiefly of the long Line-wall, terminating at 
each end in the Moles. It ran along the western face in front of the 
town from north to south, the northern extremity being termed the 
Old, and the southern the New Mole. A few hundred yards to the 
north of the New Mole was a bastion, and this, as well as the two 
moles, was armed with heavy ordnance, whilst throughout the 
wall were guns of lighter calibre. The Spanish historians have 
sought to detract from the fame of our force by exaggerating the 
numerical weakness of the garrison. They have stated that not 
more than 500 men could be mustered for the defence, only 150 
of these being regular soldiers; but the better opinion seems to 
be that of Colonel James, (cited by our authort) who finding that 
the town contained 1200 houses, says :— 

“Supposing that one man in each house was able to bear arms, the 
garrison would have consisted of 1500 men, a force sufficient to have 
held out against the allies for a longer time than six hours, though final 
success was not to be expected.” (p. 118.) 


Rooke was so well aware of the disparity between his own power 
and that at the disposal of the Governor, that he seems to have 





* He had 19,603 on the line-of-battle ships alone. 
T “ History of the Herculean Straits,” by Colonel James, 17 17. 
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thought the latter did not intend seriously to defend the place 
against him. He fired a few shots into the town to test the inten- 
tions of the garrison before the bombardment commenced, but as 
these were returned, only one course was left open to him. His 
forbearance and the unfavourable weather postponed the action till 
the 23th July (O.S.), or the 4th August (N.S.), 1704. 

The attacking squadron, consisting of 12 third-rates, 4 fourth- 
rates, and 6 ships of the Dutch, was under the command of Byng 
and Vanderdussen. They took up a station extending along the 
Line-wall from the New to the Old Mole. At the same time the 
Yarmouth, Tiger, and Hampton Court (two 70 and 50 gun 
ships), moved to the westward of the New Mole, against which 
point the principal attack was directed. The fire from the ships 
was briskly returned from the batteries. Fifteen thousand shot 
were in a short time flung into the town, the fortifications gave 
way before this damaging cannonade, and the New Mole was at 
last abandoned by the enemy. Rooke determined to take the 
defences in flank by effecting a landing. Signals were hoisted 
for all the boats of the fleet to be armed, and orders were given 
for Captain Whittaker, of the Nottingham, to lead the storming 
party. But Captain Hicks, of the Yarmouth, and Captain 
Jumper, of the Lenox, who were some hundred yards nearer land 
than Whittaker, made out the signals, and manning their own boats 
and pinnaces were ashore before the rest could come up.* Scarcely 
had they reached the land ere the enemy sprung a mine, blowing 
two officers and forty men into the air and capsizing seven of the 
boats. The storming party nowadvanced along the Line-wall north- 
ward, while Prince George and the marines on the north, and the 
ships on the north-west, continued to pour in shot upon the 
besieged garrison. Ere long the whole southern portion of the 
Rock was in the hands of the Allies, Fort Leandro was destroyed, 
and the Old Mole was disarmed. The firing from the fortress 
ceased, a flag of truce was displayed, and in six hours after the 
commencement of the siege the garrison capitulated. Prince 
George of Hesse entered Gibraltar in the name of the Archduke 
Charles. The Imperial banner was triumphantly floated from 
the citadel, but by Rooke’s orders was speedily hauled down 





* “The Admiral, considering that by gaining the fortifications at the South 
Mole Head he could of consequence reduce the town, ordered Captain Whit- 
taker, with all the boats of the fleet armed, to endeavour to possess himself of 
it, which was performed with great vigour and success by Captains Hicks and 
Jumper, with their pinnaces and other boats. The order was no sooner issued 
to Captain Whittaker to arm the boats, than Captains Hicks and Jumper, who 
were nearest the mole, pushed to shore with the pinnaces, and seized the for- 
tifications before the rest could come up.”—Boyer’s Annals of Queen Anne. 
Quoted by Captain Sayer. 

There is still a work at Gibraltar called “ Jumper’s Bastion.” 
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and supplanted by the standard of England. Gibraltar was then 
occupied in the name of Queen Anne by 1800 British sailors 
and two Dutch battalions under Prince George of Hesse, who 
was appointed our first Governor. The loss of the Allies was 60 
men killed and 216 wounded. 

The capture of Gibraltar was the most important incident of 
the “ War of the Succession” to this country. Spaniards have 
attempted to diminish its glory, but it was left to the Whigs at 
home to deny the importance of the achievement. Bishop Burnet, 
who pursued the Admiral through life with mean and malignant 
enmity, only expresses the general opinion of his party when he 
doubts the value of the possession.* After the battle of Malaga, 
fought in August, 1704, Rooke returned to England. For the 
capture of Gibraltar he received no reward ; the Court treated him 
with undeserved coldness; he was driven by calumny to resign 
all his appointments, and he died neglected in 1708, four years 
after obtaining for his country this most solid guarantee of her 
weight in the councils of Europe. In the House of Commons 
an address of congratulation to the Queen upon the taking of 
Gibraltar was carried with difficulty, but the Lords maintained a 
sullen silence. 

However ignorant the English may have been of the 
value of Gibraltar, the Spaniards were fully aware of its 
importance. No sooner had the supine carelessness of their 
Government permitted it to fall from their grasp, than every 
nerve was strained for its recovery. Its loss was a national 
calamity; and worse, it was a national disgrace.t The 
operations which were being carried on upon the frontiers of 
Portugal were abandoned, and all the resources of the country 





* “Tt has been much questioned by men who understand these matters well, 
whether our possessing ourselves of Gibraltar, and our maintaining ourselves 
in it so long, were to our advantage or not. It has certainly put us to a great 
charge, and we have lost many men in it.”—History of His Own Times. 

In 1740, the Duke of Argyle, who sat in the same House with Burnet 
formerly, said: “ With regard to what he says against Admiral Rooke, I know, 
I have heard it from those who were present, that the greatest part of it is a 
downright lie. The Bishop, it is well known, was no friend to that Admiral, 
and therefore he easily gave credit to every malicious story he heard against 
him.” Cited by Captain Sayer. (p. 126.) 

+ “Gibraltar was a question nearly touching the Spanish pride. It is almost 
incredible what deep and deadly resentment had been raised in that haughty 
nation, who had extended their conquering arms so far, to see a fortress upon their 
own shores held and garrisoned by England. They viewed it with still more 
bitter feelings than the French had formerly our possession of Calais, and there 
was scarcely a Spanish statesman of this period who might not have applied to 
himself the saying of Queen Mary, and declared that when he died the word 
Gibraltar would be found engraven on his heart.”—Earl Stanhope’s History of 
England, vol. iii. p. 192. Cited by Captain Sayer. 
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were turned against the fortress. An expedition of 9000 Spaniards 
and 3000 Frenchmen, under the command of the Marquis de 
Villadarias, marched against it. A French squadron of twelve 
ships of the line and seven frigates, under the command of Com- 
modore Pointe, co-operated in the bay. The garrison of the 
fortress did not exceed 3000 men; many of these were undis- 
ciplined, and many, according to Ayala, were vagabonds and 
deserters from the Spanish army. Some additions had been made 
in the works since the English had been in possession. <A few 
bastions had been thrown up, the Land Port Gate had been armed 
with twenty guns, a tower had been raised commanding the 
enemy's camp, and the inundation, which even now is an impor- 
tant obstacle to approach from the north, had been constructed. 
There were provisions to last only till December, but Sir George 
Rooke had been commissioned to urge upon the Admiralty 
the necessity of sending out reinforcements and supplies at 
once. 

By the 9th of October the Spaniards had advanced their 
trenches to within 460 toises of the walls, and on the 15th they 
opened fire from their batteries. No steps were taken for the 
relief of the garrison until the siege had actually commenced, and 
the camp of the enemy continued to gain in strength every day 
whilst their numbers were continually increasing. 

Sir John Leake was then in command of the British fleet at 
Lisbon, and he lost no time in hurrying to the scene of action. 
On the 29th of October he surprised the French squadron, 
and Commodore Pointe, unable to escape, ran his vessels ashore, 
when they were burnt by the Admiral. The guns of the ships 
now raked the trenches of the Spaniards, and rendered a change 
of tactics necessary on their part. In this emergency they decided 
upon a desperate experiment. . 

“ Despairing,” says Captain Sayer, “of success, through the slow 
and regular operations of a siege, the enemy conceived the bold and 
desperate idea of scaling the precipice of the Rock, and falling upon the 
garrison by surprise. The danger and indeed hopelessness of such an 
enterprise must have been unknown to the gallant men who volunteered 
to attempt it. Early in November, a goatherd, by name Simeon 
Susarte, a native of Gibraltar, who was intimately acquainted with 
the paths and passes on the Rock, came to the Marquis of Villadarias 
and made known to him the possibility of reaching the summit of the 
hill by a pathway on the eastern side but little known, and termed the 
‘Senda del Pastor :’ the Marquis, too cautious to risk the lives of his 
men on the mere statement of the goatherd, sent an officer accompanied 
by Susarte to examine the road. 

“This officer reported that the project was feasible. Accord- 
ingly, on the night’ of the 31st October, 500 men, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Figuero, were selected for this forlorn-hope, and 
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having taken the sacrament, marched with cautious step from 
the advanced trenches round the eastern side of the rock. Follow- 
ing their guide, the goatherd, they crept silently up the narrow 
and precipitous track by the pass of locust trees, and reached St. 
Michael’s cave in safety. Here they secreted themselves until 
morning. Shortly before daybreak they emerged from their conceal- 
ment and advanced to the signal-station, where they surprised and 
massacred the guard, and with the assistance of ropes and ladders 
succeeded in pulling up from the steep declivity on the eastern side 
many of the party who had been left behind. In the meantime the 
alarm was given to the garrison below, who were astonished at the 
appearance of an enemy on the very summit of the Rock. A regiment 
of grenadiers, under Prince Henry of Armstadt, was ordered to dislodge 
them. Advancing under great disadvantages, having to climb upa 
steep and stony ascent, they lost many men before they could close 
with the Spaniards, who, with an inaccessible precipice behind them, 
and left to their fate without support, fought with desperate energy. 
But courage would not avail them. ‘Their ammunition, which did not 
exceed three rounds per man, soon failed them, and after losing 160 
of their number, they surrendered unconditionally.” (pp. 136-7.) 


The siege continued with little other incident to enliven its 
dull monotony until the early part of December, when the garrison 


was reduced to the last extremity of want. Few men remained 
fit for duty, the damaged parapets were unrepaired, and yet 
nothing but promises, of succour arrived from home. However 
on the 7th supplies came in, and the scale of fortune seemed now 
to turn. Heavy rains filled the enemy's trenches with mud and 
water, malignant fever broke out, provisions became scarce, and 
in spite of several vigorous attacks, the siege seemed as far as ever 
from a successful conclusion. 

In this conjuncture of affairs Marshal Tessé was sent from 
France to take command of the Spanish army, and in February, 
1705, he superseded the Marquis de Villadarias. No sooner had 
the marshal arrived than he discovered the hopeless prospect of 
the troops under his orders. 


“ Here I am,” he writes tothe Prince de Condé, “ before the Pillars 
of Hercules ; and this siege, which has been undertaken with more per- 
severance and spirit than means of insuring success, would have been 
happily terminated if those means had been provided. But in Spain, 
to use the old proverb, we live only from day to day, and think not of 
remedies till evils appear. I found the siege indeed further advanced 
than I had reason to expect, notwithstanding the supplies of succours 
to the besieged, one instance of which I had the misfortune to witness. 
The English set us an example in keeping the sea in all seasons with 
as much tranquillity as your swans at Chantilly. But when the 
breaches had been rendered practicable, and only a few days were 
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required to batter down what remained, our ammunition failed, and 
our useless artillery could not be changed.” (pp. 144-5.) 

And again, in the same letter, the Marshal continues :— 

“I was told on my arrival here that I should find 20 pieces of artillery 
and 300,000 pounds of powder, but the cannon are still at Cadiz, and 
Ihave no intelligence of the powder, which was to have been forwarded 
from Toulon. 

“Tf you ask why we do not raise the siege, I reply, the cannon and 
stores cannot be carried away by land, and we have no means to convey 
them by sea.”’ (p. 146.) 

Commodore Pointe a second time made his appearance at the 
head of a fleet in the bay, and a second time was defeated by Sir 
John Leake. Tessé nuw saw that it was useless to continue 
operations, and on the 18th April, 1705, the twelfth siege of 
Gibraltar was raised. The loss of the besiegers was estimated 
at 10,000 men. Only a few Spaniards were now left to keep up 
the blockade. Writing to the King of France, about a week after 
he had departed from before Gibraltar, the Marshal says :— 

“The general spirit of the Spaniards, even of the most zealous, is to 
foresee nothing, to think that they are exculpated from the misfortunes 
they bring upon themselves by yielding to superior power. The king 
himself seems occasionally to desire that chance should furnish what 
can only be hoped for from the best combined precautions, and his 
specific orders have an air of obstinacy which must injure his service.” 


The present hopes of Philip for the recovery of Gibraltar for the 
Crown of Spain were at an end. The English had learnt to associate 
its name with the deeds of gallantry of their countrymen and the 
shedding of their blood, and it thus obtained a factitious impor- 
tance in their eyes. Six years after the raising of the siege under 
Marshal Tessé, the Treaty of Utrecht was signed, and the cession 
was furmally made to the British Crown. 

“The Catholic king,” says the 10th Article of the Treaty, “does 
hereby, for himself, his heirs, and successors, yield to the Crown of 
Great Britain the full and entire propriety of the Town and Castle of 
Gibraltar, together with the port, fortifications, and forts belonging 
thereto. And he gives up the said propriety to be held and enjoyed 
absolutely with all manner of right for ever without any exception 
or impediment whatsoever.” 

The English Government, on the other hand, undertvok that 
no Moors or Jews should be allowed to reside within the territory, 
a condition which it need hardly be said was never adhered to. 

Gibraltar was little likely to be lost to England whilst left to 
the protection of her soldiers and sailors. It was only through 
the folly of her king and the intrigues of her ministers, that the 
safety of the place could be endangered. No sooner had the Elector 
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of Hanover obtained the British Crown, than he seems to have 
entered into negotiations for the restoration of Gibraltar to the 
Spaniards. In 1715 he proposed it to the king, as a bribe to 
induce him to join the Quadruple Alliance. The Regent of France 
was his channel of communication, and he pledged himself to 
secure the fulfilment of George’s promise. After the destruction 
of the Spanish fleet off Palermo by Admiral Byng, the matter 
came into discussion, and it was then for the first time that the 
British Cabinet became aware of the diplomatic performances of 
their master. They had to fear, on the one side, the loss of the 
French alliance if they did not surrender the fortress ; and on the 
other a storm of popular fury if they did. In this dilemmaa 
motion on the subject was brought forward in Parliament. 


“We have made a motion,” writes Lord Stanhope, “ relative to 
the restitution of Gibraltar, to pass a bill for the purpose of leaving 
to the king the power of disposing of that fortress for the advantage of 
his subjects. You cannot imagine the ferment which the proposal 
produced. The public was roused with indignation at the simple 
suspicion that at the close of a successful war, so unjustly begun by 
Cardinal Alberoni, we should cede that fortress.” (p. 157-8.) 


When the king discovered the temper of his people, he sent 
Lord Stanhope to Paris to excuse his conduct to the Regent. Stan- 
hope carried with him a letter apologetic but still firm and decided 
in tone. It acknowledged that an offer of cession had been 
made, and that had Spain then accepted the offer, and performed 
the condition upon which it was based, she might now have been 
in possession of Gibraltar. But instead of entering into an 
alliance she had entered into hostilities with England, and that 
a voluntary concession made for the purpose of preventing war 
could never be considered the necessary preliminary to a peace. 
The force of this reasoning had its due effect upon the Regent. 
Stanhope’s mission was successful, and the not less difficult task 
of appeasing the Court of Spain was committed to the hands of 
Sir Luke Schaub. 

Soon, however, another price for Gibraltar was fixed upon. It 
was contemplated to exchange it for a part of Florida or for St. 
Domingo. “Reasons,” writes Lord Stanhope to Secretary 
Craggs, from the King, with whom he was in Hanover, “ have 
induced his Majesty to order me to lay before the Lords 
Justices for consideration whether they ought not to profit by the 
strong desire that the King of Spain evinces to recover Gibraltar, 
to endeavour to obtain an equivalent advantage to our commerce. 
. . . . In this case it seems to his Majesty that Gibraltar would 
not be regretted by us.” 
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A stormy discussion took place upon this proposition. Sueh 
a cession, it was said, would be disgraceful to Great Britain. 
Yet in the end it was determined that the fortress should be given 
up, if Florida were made the equivalent. But Philip refused to give 
any equivalent. He took his stand upon the promise of the British 
King, and called for an unconditional surrender. George, how- 
ever, shielded himself with the excuses of a constitutional monarch. 
He refused to take any step without the sanction of his Parlia- 
ment, a sanction which he full well knew would be withheld. 
For two or three years this question bred a series of disputes 
between the Courts of St. James’s and the Escurial, till at last it 
came before the Congress of Cambray; but in 1725 Louis XV. 
suddenly married Maria of Poland, the Infanta was ordered from 
Paris, war declared between France and Spain, and the Congress 
of Cambray was broken up. On the 80th of April a public 
treaty was ratified between Spain and the Emperor, and on the 
Ist of May a secret one was signed at Vienna, which in substance 
amounted to an offensive alliance. It was soon rumoured about 
that England would be compelled to yield up Gibraltar. An 
explanation was demanded from the Spanish King. He assured 
our minister that these reports had received no authority or 
encouragement from him. But before Mr. Stanhope could trans- 
mit these royal assurances to his Government, the Spanish minister 
had delivered a note giving England the alternative of an imme- 
diate restitution of Gibraltar or a declaration of war. Negotia- 
tions dragged on after this, until the English Government became 
fully aware of the force of the articles of the secret treaty of 
Vienna. In 1727 the King, in his speech to Parliament, 
announced the intention of Austria and Spain to put the Pretender 
upon the throne of Great Britain, and what is more to our pur- 
pose, the intention of the Spaniards at once to besiege Gibraltar. 
In answer to the royal speech, the Emperor's ambassador in 
London, M. de Palme, published and circulated a defamatory 
libel upon his majesty. By the desire of the House of Commons 
he was ordered to quit the country, and Spain prepared again to 
besiege the Rock. 

The Marquis de Villadarias had not forgotten the experiences 
of 1705. He entreated his master to desist from so hopeless an 
enterprise ; he refused the command of the army, which was 
pressed upon him; and preferred to retire into obscurity and 
poverty, to again contributing to an useless expenditure of his 
country’s treasure and his country’s blood. But Philip was not 
so easily to be convinced, and found, not without difficulty, a 
less scrupulous leader for his legions, in the Count de las Torres. 
De las Torres was, like too many of his countrymen, a man of 
more words than deeds, a braggart, if not a fool. Gibraltar was 
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to be reduced within a few weeks or even days, and the boasted 
power of England was to be scattered to the winds. 

Admiral Sir Charles Wager was in command of the British 
fleet in the Mediterranean, and the Earl of Portmore, a veteran of 
some eighty years, was governor of Gibraltar. The earl was 
absent from his post, and General Clayton was first in command. 

The siege of 1727 passed over with the ordinary accidents of 
such operations. In the five or six months which it lasted, the 
garrison lost 8378 men, the enemy over 6000. Only sixty'guns, 
and these mostly six-pounders, were employed from the Rock, 
whilst the Spanish batteries were mounted with 92 guns and 72 
mortars, casting on the average 700 shot an hour into the works. 
Several men of fashion and distinction, as was the custom in those 
days, attended the siege as amateurs, and among them were 
Prince Frederick and the Duke of Wharton—Pope’s Wharton— 
who was wounded in the trenches. Several amusing incidents 
are mentioned in “The Journal of an Officer kept during the 
Siege,” and several are quoted by Captain Sayer, to whom we 
must refer our readers. 

In June the siege was raised, and the Spaniards again resorted 
to diplomacy. A suspension of arms only had taken place, and 
the Spanish King availed himself of every imaginable shift and 


quibble to avoid the ratification of the preliminaries of peace. 
Miserably unimportant obstacles were pronounced insurmountable, 
and all the while in direct contravention to express agreement, 
the camp before Gibraltar continued to be fortified. 


“Were it not,” writes Wager, “that they have so many of our 
ships in their ports, nothing would hinder me from firing upon them. 
If the Court of Spain have a sincere intention to continue the cessation, 
and coine into a sure and lasting peace, I should be very sorry by any- 
thing that may be called rashness in me, to be the occasion of a new 
breach ; but the Spaniards do act in such a manner that it is very 
difficult (I believe for anybody) to guess at their intentions. Their 
fleet are all kept in a seeming readiness to sail; their army here, 
though said to be ordered into quarters, do yet continue in camp ; and 
they relieve their trenches every day as they have done ever since the 
cessation, so that we are obliged to be continually on our guard.” 
(pp. 224-5.) 


The King and Queen of Spain seem both equally to have 
desired the restoration of Gibraltar to their crown. In their keen 
pursuit of this object, they invariably lost sight of the interests of 
their country, and sometimes of the dignity of their station. 
Hatred to the English was the leading sentiment in her Majesty's 
heart ; and she, it seems, urged her consort to pursue his course 
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of foolish and dishonest procrastination. Twenty times she ex- 
claimed to De Rottembourg,* “‘You have sold yourself to the 
English, who lord it over you as your masters,” or, “ Mr. Walpole 
is your master in France. I wish I had Mr. Walpole and the 
Cardinal here. We would see whether my arguments would not 
preponderate.” The description of one audience is too charac- 
teristic to be passed over. 


“In his subsequent interview De Rottembourg explained to the 
Queen the orders with which he was charged, viz. :—First, to express to 
the King his master’s regard for their Catholic Majesties, and his great 
joy at the reconciliation. Secondly, to entreat them to execute the pre- 
liminaries. Thirdly, to assure them of the King’s readiness to concur in 
the establishment of their family. 

“He was impatiently interrupted by her Majesty, who asked, ‘What 
is required from us?’ and upon his replying, ‘The execution of the 
preliminaries.’ ‘ What,’ exclaimed the Queen, ‘ do you mean by the pre- 
liminary points ?” 

“«The restoration of the ‘ Prince Frederico’ and the distribution of 
the effects of the flota,’ answered De Rottembourg. 

“<«Did I not say so?’ she broke out. ‘See these English, these 
masters of the world, how they explain all things as they will! Were 
the ship your master’s,’ she continued, ‘he should have it; but the 
English shall never have it.’ The diplomatist urged the point. 

“¢ Well,’ exclaimed the queen, ‘ who is to judge of this satisfaction ? 
The king claims the vessel as his, for a thousand contraventions of 
the Asiento; the English pretend that it belongs to them: let the 
Congress decide. But if nothing more were necessary than to ask, give 
us Gibraltar, and we will give the vessel.’ 

“Were Gibraltar in the hands of my master,’ replied De Rottem- 
bourg, ‘he would sacrifice it; but it is not the time to stipulate new 
reciprocities after the signature of the preliminaries which restored all 
things to the same situation as before 1725.’ 

“* Sir,’ replied the Queen, ‘ do you know why we acquiesced in this 
date of 1725 ?” 

“<M facilitate the peace, by smoothing the difficulties which could 
not be settled until the Congress of Cambray,’ remarked the envoy. 

“*T shall give you,’ she rejoined, ‘other reasons.’ She asked the 
king for the key of his casket: he gave it, and she went towards the 
head of the bed to open it. Still searching in the casket, she con- 
tinued, ‘ You in France are nothing but English; you were not enemies 
to the emperor till since his alliance with my husband.’ At length 
she found a letter from the King of England, promising the restitution 
of Gibraltar, and dated the first of June, 1721. Giving it to De 
Rottembourg, she remarked, as he was reading it, ‘ Perhaps it is forged.’ 
On his replying that it was no doubt original, she exclaimed, laughing, 





* The French Ambassador. 
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*I was glad to furnish you with such an excuse ; see, sir, the principal 
reason for admitting the terms of 1725. Let your allies fulfil their 
part, we will fulfil ours. Let them restore to us what they have. With 
what right do they come to blockade our ports ??” (pp. 221-2.) 


In England the people became impatient of these continued 
delays. They preferred open hostilities to this uncertain state of 
truce, and forced upon their Government a firmer and more defi- 
nite policy. The Spaniards wavered a short time between peace 
and war, but on the 8th March, 1728, Philip acceded to the de- 
mands of Great Britain and accepted the preliminaries to a treaty. 

Our space will not permit us, even if we had the inclination, to 
trace the numerousnegotiations which followed each othertill nearly 
the end of the century. In 1756, however, another offer to cede 
Gibraltar to Spain was made, and as one of the greatest statesmen 
of the time, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, was seriously impli- 
cated in it, we notice it. In 1754, France and Great Britain, 
although they had not formally declared war, had committed 
various acts of hostility against each other, and an open rupture 
was clearly close at hand. Spain showed no desire to favour 
either belligerent. It became therefore the object of each to 
secure her alliance. France knew the value she set upon Minorca 
and Gibraltar, and the influence which a restoration of one or 
other of those fortresses would have upon her policy. It was 
therefore determined by the French Government to besiege 
Minorca, and in the event of the attack being successful, to offer 
it, together with a promise of co-operation in reducing Gibraltar, 
as the price of the ratification by Spain of a treaty of alliance. 
A French fleet was fitted out with the avowed object of making 
a descent upon the English coast. Its real destination was 
Minorca. The governor to whom the English had entrusted 
that important station was bedridden from age. The island was 
lost, and the loss was followed in England by a burst of 
national indignation. Admiral Byng, whose conduct has been 
attributed to various motives, and characterized by various 
names, was tried by court martial. His services were for- 
gotten, and he was sacrificed to the fury of the mob and 
shot. In the midst of these disquietudes, William Pitt became 
Secretary of State. Sir Benjamin Keene was our minister 
at the Court of Spain. The influence of France, espe- 
cially after the capture of Minorca, was daily gaining ground 
with the Spanish King. Unfair advantages, such as would have 
been withheld by any really neutral power, were permitted to the 
French, and in this emergency the Secretary determined to counter- 
act French intrigue by outbidding France for the favour of Spain. 
In a secret despatch, dated August 23rd, 1757, he authorized Sir 
Benjamin Keene to offer the cession of Gibraltar to the Spanish 
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Crown on condition that Spain would enter into an alliance with 
Great Britain against France.* It was in this manner that the 
great commoner attempted to gain power, “to wield the demo- 
cracy of England with the one hand while he smote the House 
of Bourbon with the other.” 

As the war continued the successes of England became complete 
and numerous. The French fleet, under De Conflans, was de- 
feated by Sir Edward Hawke. The battle of Minden was fought 
and won, Quebec was surrendered, and Canada was conquered. 
The Queen of Spain had died in 1758, and Charles III. had 
shortly after succeeded to the throne. Chatham's policy had 
proved completely abortive. In 1761 the “ Family Compact” was 
signed, by which the Bourbon kings pledged themselves to mutual 
assistance. A war broke out between Great Britain and Spain, 
which was terminated at the end of a year by the execution of the 
Treaty of Paris, signed 10th February, 1768. 

From this time until the commencement of that great and 
last siege which has made the name of Gibraltar so dear 
to Englishmen and so celebrated in the annals of warfare, 
a space of fourteen years intervened. ‘The power of England 
had declined in Europe, the American Colonies had been lost 
to her for ever, and that pernicious course of policy which for so 
long rendered her contemptible abroad and discontented at home 
had been inaugurated under the auspices of George III. Since 
the siege of 1727 the defences of Gibraltar had been suffered to 
lapse into decay. The guns were dismounted, its walls were in 
ruins, its ditches were choked with rubbish, and its ammunition 
and provision stores were empty. In 1770 France and Spain 
had alarmed Europe by a sudden increase in their armaments. 
The Falkland Islands had been seized by order of the King of 
Spain, and it was not till then that the attention of Government 
was called to the helpless state of the fortress. This now 
became the favourite theme of popular declamation. An in- 
quiry, under the Board of Ordnance, was the fruit of this 
agitation, but the subject was soon suffered to drop, and when 
General Eliott was appointed governor in 1777, Gibraltar was 





* Tt is amusing to compare this despatch with the speech of the Earl of 
Chatham, delivered in the House of Lords, Dec. 2, 1777, in which he pom- 
nw enumerates the defences of Gibraltar when he was in office. “ Nothing 

as been offered which may lead to inform us,” says he, “of the actual state 
of the garrisons of Gibraltar and Minorca, those two very important for- 
tresses, which have hitherto enabled us to maintain our superiority in the Medi- 
terranean, and one of them (Gibraltar) situated in the very continent of Spain, the 
best proof of our naval power, and the only solid check on that of the House 
of Bourbon,” &c. &c. This is what Chatham was desirous of bartering away 
some twenty years before. 
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as weak as ever. In the autumn of the same year an attack upon 
the Rock was anticipated. In September Eliott received from 
home an intimation of the fears of the Ministry. At Cadiz, they 
said, a large fleet is in readiness to attack Gibraltar, and they 
called upou him to use his greatest vigilance. “ No vigilance,” 
writes the General to the Secretary of War,* “ shall be wanting. 
In case of service, the garrison must be increased considerably 
more than double the present number, especially artillerymen : 
not less than 8000 men, artillery included, will be sufficient.” 

The fears of hostilities which had so long floated in the public 
mind were at last confirmed. On the 16th June, 1779, the 
Spanish minister in London, the Marquis d’Almodovar, delivered 
to the King a diplomatic note, which amounted to a declaration 
of war, and on the 21st Gibraltar was blockaded by the Spanish 
army at the camp of St. Roque, and by the Spanish fleet in the 
bay. The British Government, so long deaf to the appeals of 
Eliott, had tardily and insufficiently armed and provisioned the 
station. Instead of the 8000 men which he had considered as 
only enough for the work to be done, he had 5382, officers and 
men, under him. Of these 504 were artillery and engineers, a 
body quite inadequate to the requirements of the batteries. 
Admiral Duff lay in the New Mole with the Panther, three frigates, 
and a sloop ; but the enemy mustered not less than 13,700 men 
under Don Martin Alvarez de Sotomayer, whilst the fleet of 14 
vessels was committed to the charge of an experienced leader, 
Don Antonio Barcelo. Even now provisions were scarce among 
the besieged. Rations were reduced to one-half their former 
quantity. No one was permitted to keep a horse who could not 
produce 1000 pounds of fodder, and the general had one of his 
own animals shot as an example of self-denial for the garrison. 
The object of the besiegers was evidently to reduce the besieged 
by hunger. “Every succeeding day,” says Drinkwater, to w hose 
journal | Captain Sayer’s book is a good companion, “ confirmed 
us in the opinion that their object was to distress us as much as 
possible ; the blockade became more strict and severe, their army 
was in force before the place, and their present plan seemed to be 
to reduce Gibraltar by famine.” Every encouragement was given 
to the Barbary traders to bring in their cargoes, and to prevent 
monopoly and extortion they were invariably sold at auction to 
the highest bidder. 

Active operations were begun by the British squadron, which 
was enabled to capture a few convoys carrying provisions to the 
Spanish fleet. But it was not until daybreak on the 12th of 
September, that the firing was commenced from the fortress, by 
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the wife of an officer of the garrison, whose name is not preserved, 
applying a match to one of the guns of Willis’s battery, the 
governor giving the signal in the words “ Britons, strike home !” 

As the year advanced the blockade was kept with the greatest 
care; the straits were watched by countless cruisers, which 
stretched in an unbroken line from Ceuta to Cabrita, and inter- 
cepted any communication between the Rock and the Barbary 
coast. In October the small-pox broke out among the Jews, “a 
class of people,” says Captain Sayer, “ whose habitual filth was 
at all times sufficient to engender any malignant disease.” (p. 293.) 
Fortunately infection did not extend, but food became scarce and 
more scarce every day. ‘At this time,” says Drinkwater, “ the 
governor made trial what quantity of rice would suffice a 
single person for 24 hours, and actually lived himself eight 
days on four ounces of rice per day. Sir George is remarkable 
for an abstemious mode of living, seldom tasting anything but 
vegetables, simple puddings, and water.” On the 27th of December 
the Spaniards opened an experimental fire on the extremity of 
the King’s Line, but beyond frightening the garrison gardeners 
they do not seem to have done mucli damage. We have again 
to lament the dreary monotony of a siege. Few incidents of 
any interest are recorded, but we find in “ Ancell’s Journal,” 
quoted by Captain Sayer, entries of this kind :—“ Bread 
getting very scarce; enough only for two months. It is a 
terribly painful sight to see the fighting among the people for a 
morsel of bread, at an exorbitant price. Men wrestling, women; 
entreating, and children crying, a jargon of all languages, 
piteously pouring forth their complaints ;” or again, “ Want of 
supplies severely felt. Another bakery shut up. No more flour. 
Salt meat, even, scarce, and no vegetables.” At this time a goose 
was sold for two pounds and a turkey for four. 

Early in January, 1780, Admiral Rodney having been appointed, 
to the command of the West Indian fleet, sailed with a powerful 
squadron from Spithead, with orders to relieve Gibraltar on his 
way. On the 8th he fell in with a convoy of fifteen merchant-. 
men laden with wheat, flour, and provisions, bale goods and 
naval stores, in charge of a 64-gun ship, four frigates, and two 
other vessels, sailing from St. Sebastian to Cadiz. The whole 
of these the Admiral captured, and the merchantmen were 
despatched to Gibraltar. About a week afterwards he came up 
with the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent, and after capturing 
six ships of the line, and blowing up another, Rodney despatched 
two frigates to acquaint the consul at Tangiers with his success, 
and to order him to send a supply of fresh provisions to Gibraltar. 
Had not this relief arrived when it did, the garrison must have 
surrendered. Whilst Rodney's fleet lay in the bay, a curious 
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mistake, which since the Crimean War may be called a “ green- 
coffee” blunder, was made. 

“Three vessels were sent over from Gibraltar, under convoy of the 
Bedford, but by a lamentable error, which was not discovered until 
too late, the naval authorities selected ships fitted for troops, already 
full of provisions and without any capacity for stowage. Very few of 
the live-stock, and an inconsiderable portion of the fascines only, could 
be taken on board; before the wind turned easterly, the ships had to 
return. This unfortunate mistake had no small effect upon the future 
provisioning of the garrison, as after Rodney’s departure the Spanish 
cruisers regained the mastery in the Straits.” —(p. 306-7.) 


On the 13th of February the admiral, having fulfilled his instruc- 
tions, sailed for the West Indies; and Don Antonio de Barcelo, 
who on the advent of the British fleet had retired within the 
harbour of Algeciras, again anchored his ships in the roadstead 
and renewed the blockade with his cruisers. 

Whilst these events were occurring at Gibraltar a strange nego- 
tiation, equally disgraceful to England and to Spain, was carried 
on between their respective Governments. An Irish priest, of the 
name of Hussey, the confessor of Charles III., who happened to 
be in London, was made the instrument for carrying it on. An 
officer of the name of Johnson, the commodore of a coasting 
squadron, seems to have dropped some hints at Lisbon that 
Gibraltar might be made the price of Spain’s allying herself 
against France with England. That political scavenger, a private 
secretary, was employed by Lord George Germaine, the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, to superintend this nefarious 
intercourse, but when the Spanish Minister, acting upon the 
representations of the Popish priest and Mr. Cumberland the 
secretary, came to more direct communications with the members 
of the Cabinet, the news of Rodney's victory having just arrived, 
they jointly and severally disavowed the instructions which they 
undoubtedly had given to their subordinates.* 

A more important piece of diplomacy was undertaken at the 





* Coxe says this negotiation was at no time a Government measure, and 
formally it was not. He says, “It was proposed and continued by Lord George 
Germaine alone, with the tacit permission of Lord North, whose Ronen liancy 
of temper was overcome by the impetuosity of his colleague. Mr. Hussey, 
when on his journey to Spain, triumphantly observed to a friend that ‘ he had 
Gibraltar in his pocket.’ In the course of conversation he, however, admitted 
that although Lord George Germaine had decidedly and explicitly expressed 
his readiness to agree to the cession as the price of a separate peace, yet the 
case was far otherwise with Lord North, whom he had only once seen, and 
then received from him the declaration that ‘ Gibraltar’ was a forbidden word, 
which must never pass his lips. The negotiation was thrown into the cabinet, 
and a series of conditions were proposed as equivalents for Gibraltar.”—Coxe, 
Hist. of the Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. iii. p. 427. 
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same time by the Count Florida Blanca, the Spanish Minister, 
with the Russian Court. ‘The naval power of Great Britain had 
long excited the jealousy of the other maritime states. The 
Empress Catherine was fully aware that any measure calculated 
to subvert or diminish that power would be readily acquiesced in 
by other Governments. ‘The principle that a friendly or neutral 
flag might carry on the trade of belligerents, had never been 
acknowledged by England. To establish a new naval code in- 
volving the regulation that free ships make free goods, was the 
scheme of Russia at the instigation of the Court of Madrid. On 
the 26th of February, 1780, the Empress issued the celebrated 
declaration known as “‘ The Armed Neutrality,” and the European 
States who were parties to it bound themselves to the principle 
that formed its basis. 

Meanwhile the spring of 1781 had opened without any remark- 
able occurrence at Gibraltar; but on the 12th April, the inactivity 
ofthe Spanish army ceased, and the long-threatened bombardment 
of the garrison commenced. Every gun in the enemy's lines 
opened fire, and salvo after salvo, from 170 pieces of the heaviest 
metal and 80 mortars, was hurled against the Rock. The bat- 
teries of the fortress replied with almost equal rapidity, and the 
mountain itself trembled, whilst the air was rent by the terrible 
roar ofits artillery. We find in “ Ancell’s Journal” the following :— 

“April 12th.—A shell falling in Southport-street, blew an old 
i woman out of the window, but did not hurt her beyond 

ruises,”” 

“The inhabitants exhibit the most impetuous grief and appre- 
hension, precipitately retreating to the southward of the Rock for 
shelter, like sheep destined for the slaughterhouse. The Romans 
count their beads and worship their idols.” 

But the Protestants were affected in a different manner :— 

“A soldier of the 73rd regiment declared himself a prophet, and 
prophesied that within six weeks and six days and six hours, the garri- 
son would be taken and the Governor killed. He was taken to the 
provost-ship there to await the expiration of the time, and then be 
flogged.” 

The town was soon in flames, and crackled and burnt like firewood, 
whilst the starving inhabitants, crowded together on the south of 
the Rock, had nothing to shelter them from the rain, heat, and 
dew, but thin pieces of canvas. The scurvy, that terrible scourge 
of our soldiers and sailors in the last century, had broken out 
some time before in the garrison, and had carried off many more 
men than the fire of the enemy. Luckily, a ship laden with lemons 
and oranges had been brought ashore by our cruisers, and the 
disease was arrested. Exposure to the unhealthy climate now 
proved more deadly than the iron and powder of the Spaniards. 
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The deserted town became a prey to the excited and demora- 
lized soldiery. The shells breaking through the buildings and 
bursting the walls of the storehouses, opened a vast accumulation 
of spirits, provisions, and stores, accumulated by the greedy Jews 
and other merchants waiting till they should gain usurious prices 
from their famishing defenders. When the troups discovered this 
they gave unbridled licence to their resentment, and plundered 
without restraint. The requirements of discipline stopped the 
merited punishment of these traders, the Governor consi- 
dering it necessary to shoot some of the offenders. For six 
weeks the bombardment continued without intermission, and 
56,000 shot and 20,000 shells were thrown into the fortress, but 
only 70 of the garrison were killed. A few months’ quiet suc- 
ceeded this formidable cannonade: with all the reinforcements 
which had arrived, the garrison numbered but 5952, officers and 
men, not a single man more than was wanted for the ordinary 
duties of the station. The Spaniards, however, had been lulled 
into a false security and Eliott thought he saw a chance of a 
successful sortie. On the 26th of November an order was suddenly 
issued for a party to assemble at twelve o’clock that night upon 
the Red Sands. At the appointed hour everything was in readi- 
ness: the detachment was drawn up in three lines, and behind 
them was a powerful staff of pioneers with tools for destroying 
the enemy's trenches. The Spanish force in their lines and 
advanced works was about 60 cavalry and 600 infantry, composed 
of the Spanish and Walloon Guards, Cassadores, and light troops, 
besides artillery and armed workmen. The sortie party 2000 
strong, under Brigadier-general Ross, shortly before three o'clock, 
when the moon was down, fell upon the enemy. They were 
quickly in possession of the principal batteries; a panic 
spread amongst the Spaniards, the whole line of works was 
precipitately abandoned; the pioneers speedily levelled and 
destroyed the parapets, gabions, and platforms; the débris was 
set on fire, mortars and cannon were spiked, and all the maga- 
zines blown up. At five o'clock in.the morning, the troops 
returned within garrison, having achieved a complete success and 
having destroyed, in rather less than two hours, works which had 
cost months of labour in their erection, and which were guarded 
by an army of 14,000 men. Just as the rear column passed the 
barrier gates on its return, the grand magazine exploded and 
formed a fit parting salute to the gallant band. Only one officer 
and four soldiers were lost by the party, and General Eliott 
bravely but injudiciously exposed himself to all the dangers of 
that night. 

The Duc de Crillon, after his successful expedition against 
Minorca, had taken command of the Spanish forces before 
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Gibraltar, large reinforcements had arrived to the army, a fleet of 
ten sail of the line and many gun and mortar-boats, under 
Admiral Moreno, anchored in the adjacent waters, whilst trans- 
orts, men, materials, and stores of war flocked daily into the 
harbour of Algeciras. Interest in the siege was spread throughout 
Europe, and persons of quality crowded as spectators to the 
camp: even the sedate temper of Charles III. was not proof against 
the general ardour, and he was wont every morning anxiously to 
inquire of his chamberlains, “Is it taken?” and replied to the 
invariable negative, “It will soon be ours.” Prizes were offered 
for the best plan for the attack, and amidst the thousand and one 
schemes that were submitted to Madrid, that of the Chevalier 
D'Arcon was selected. The plan embraced two leading features : 
first, a bombardment from the isthmus, and secondly, an attack 
by sea along the whole length of the Line-Wall. Not only was 
the garrison to be reduced, but not one stone was to be left 
standing upon another in its fortifications. The favourite instru- 
ments which were to achieve this result were some floating bat- 
teries invented by D’Arcon which were at once incombustible 
and unsubmergeable. ‘To form these, ten ships of from 600 to 
1400 tons burden had been cut down, and upwards of 200,000 
cubic feet of timber were used in their construction. The crews 
varied in number from 760 to 250. Each battery was clad on 
its fighting side with successive layers of wood three feet in thick- 
ness; within this wall ran a body of wet sand, and again a line 
of cork soaked in water, to prevent the effect of splinters. To 
protect the crews from shells or dropping shot a hanging-roof 
was made, composed of strong ropework netting covered with wet 
hides, and beneath this was a reservoir of water furnished with 
pipes, which gave a constant supply to every portion of the vessel 
and precluded the chance of ignition. Each of these arks was 
propelled by one large sail, and was fully armed with cannon and 
mortars. ‘Twelve hundred pieces of heavy ordnance were in the 
artillery park on land and 85,000 barrels of gunpowder formed 
the reserved store alone.: The fire from the enemy’s works was 
almost neglected, and every other circumstance passed unheeded 
in the preparation for the grand attack. On the 9th of September, 
1782, at daybreak, a battery of 64 guns opened fire, and a dis- 
charge of 170 pieces of cannon announced the commencement of 
the final bombardment. A squadron of seven Spanish and two 
French line-of-battle ships got under way at the Orange-grove, 
and delivered several broadsides against the South bastion and 
Ragged Staff until they arrived off Europa. Then, having formed 
line to the eastward of the Rock, they attacked the batteries from 
the point as far as the New Mole with energy. On the two fol- 
lowing days this manceuvre was repeated ; but the loss of the 
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garrison was exceedingly small, although 6500 shot and 2080 
shells were cast into the fortress every twenty-four hours. On the 
12th, the combined fleet of France and Spain amounted to fifty 
ships of the line and the ten arks before described. On the land 
there were 40,000 men, and 246 pieces of cannon in constant 
employ. Some 300 smaller craft were waiting in the bay for the 
signal of attack. The great effort of the bombardment took place 
on the 13th September. Shortly before ten o'clock “ the Invin- 
cible Armada,” resuscitated in the shape of D’Arcon’s batteries, 
took up its station opposite the King’s bastion, about 1000 yards 
from the walls. The batteries had no sooner Jet go their 
anchors than a tremendous cannonade of hot and cold shot was 
opened upon them all along the line. The ponderous vessels 
replied from all their guns, and their fire was supported by the 
batteries on the isthmus. Throughout the morning the garrison 
produced no effect upon D'Arcon’s arks; but about two o'clock 
slight jets of flame were observed issuing from the Pastora, 
in which was Admiral Moreno, and at the same time a 
strange confusion was remarked in the Talla Piedra. Flames 
on board the latter soon made their appearance, and to prevent 
an explosion the crew rendered it useless by turning the water 
into the powder-magazine. The fire in the admiral’s ship was 
subdued for a time, and when the sun went down little impression 
had been made upon the armaments of the enemy; but at mid- 
night, hidden fires, which had smouldered unobserved in the 
floating batteries and ships broke out with irresistible fury, 
signals of distress resounded from every part of the bay; D’Argon’s 
vessels were everywhere abandoned, and those which had resisted 
the effects of red-hot shot were set on fire, or sunk, by the orders 
of the admiral. As the grey morning dawned the bay was a mass 
of wrecks, and the flames of the burning ships cast a lurid light 
over the scene of defeat. Whilst these disasters were occurring 
in the bay the batteries on the isthmus continued the cannonade ; 
but at daybreak, when the Spaniards discovered the fate of their 
comrades on the water, the firing ceased, and the siege was vir- 
tually at an end. The united strength of two ambitious and 
powerful nations had been humbled by a straitened garrison of 
6000 Englishmen, and an ill-provisioned and under-manned 
fortress had sustained with success a siege of more than three 
years. 

On the 2nd February, 1783, the news of the signature of the 
preliminaries of a general peace reached the garrison by a flag of 
truce, and on the 12th March the gates of Gibraltar were again 
thrown open. The loss of the garrison, from ail causes, was 
not 1200 men, and in the last bombardment only 16 persons, 
officers and soldiers, had been killed, whilst 1473 of the enemy 
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were lost in the floating batteries alone. General Eliott received 
the Order of the Bath and a pension of 15001. a year, but it was 
not till four years after that he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Heathfield of Gibraltar. 

Before the conclusion of peace it is certain that Lord Shelburne’s 
administration contemplated a cession of Gibraltar to Spain, and 
as much was hinted by the seconder of the address in answer to 
the royal speech upon the opening of Parliament in 1782. The 
proposition was received with indignation by men of all parties 
in the House, and the Spanish minister, when he heard how useless 
it was to press the subject upon the British people, was forced to 
exclaim, with undisguised mortification, ‘‘ No British ministry of 
the present age will have the courage to look the question fairly 
in the face, and I will think no more of it.” (p. 419.) In fact, 
Gibraltar is the most popular of our colonies. It may be a 
matter of doubtful morality that we should retain the possession 
of a portion of the territories which the novel theory of “ natural 
boundaries” would point out as of right belonging to another 
Power ; but the laws of nations are rough and ready rules, unfitted 
to be treated with the hair-splitting of lawyers or the subtlety 
of casuists. We hold Gibraltar by right of conquest, the right 
which secures to our country a vast majority of her possessions, 
scattered as they are all over the world; and moreover, a right 
which, in the present condition of mankind, it would be neither 
wise nor safe to abandon. The possessor of Gibraltar must be 
the guardian of the Mediterranean, and Great Britain would 
indeed be unmindful of her duty to herself and to Europe were 
she to give up so important a station to a weak State. It would 
be an object of ambition to every aggressive Power, a new bone 
of contention in the already too troubled society of the West. 
England has shown, by the moderation and liberality of her policy, 
especially of late years, that she, of all the nations, is most fitted 
to be entrusted with this post. There may be a time coming 
when “the lion shall lie down with the lamb, when swords shall 
be beaten into ploughshares and spears into pruning-hooks,” and 
when therefore we shall be justified in adopting the colonial 
policy of M. Comte, Mr. Congreve, and Professur Goldwin Smith, 
and glad to hand over to a “ regenerate Spain” a very expensive 
and then useless dependency. Meanwhile, in the words of Ed- 
mund Burke, ‘ We hold it as a post of war, a post of commerce, 
a post which makes us valuable to our friends and dreadful to our 
enemies ; which gives us the command of the district of ocean in 
which it lies, that which is the incontestable evidence of our 
pre-eminence and power, that which is of all places what 
we ought with most religious determination to maintain.” 
These reasons have now a tenfold force, when Italy is becoming 
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a maritime Power and the dockvards of France are in such unpa- 
ralleled and threatening activity. But whether or not in some 
future day Gibraltar shall become the property of another Empire, 
it will for ever remain associated with deeds of British daring and 
valour, and Englishmen will never cease to point to the frowning 
fortress as a fair and lasting monument to the courage and 
fortitude of their sires. 


Art. V.—THE EncycLopzpDIA BriTANNICcA. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and General Literature. Eighth Edition. With Extensive 
Improvements and Additions, and numerous Engravings. 
21 vols. 4to. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
1859. 


Moe than ninety years have passed away since the first ap- 
pearance of the ENcycLopapi1a Britannica. The facet, 
noticeable in itself as an instance of longevity in a work originally 
pretending to be little more than a manual of useful informa- 
tion, becomes memorable if we take into account the progress 
of mankind during that period in nearly every branch of know- 
ledge. In the year 1771, when the first edition of this Encyclo- 
pedia was completed, sciences now established were unknown, 
or at most the germs of them only existed in sanguine and specu- 
lative minds: others had scarcely passed the threshold of their 
present position; and even such as then seemed mature have 
since been either re-constructed or materially expanded. Still 
more striking has been the advance of science in whatsoever tends 
to the comfort, convenience, and well-being of the human race. 
Ninety years ago the streets of our cities were little better lighted 
than they were in the century preceding; our journeys were 
rendered tedious by the general badness of roads and the general 
cumbrousness of vehicles; our ships were impelled by winds or 
waves alone; the laws which regulate commerce, or adjust 
the relations between supply and demand, had been defined 
by Adam Smith and some few far-seeing foreign economists, 
but had not made their way either into the legislature or the 
heart of the nation, and by most practical statesmen were dis- 
trusted as unsafe theories, if not indeed as baseless visions. 
The voice of the people was then comparatively feeble and un- 
certain; and unless on occasions when Government was unen- 
durably corrupt or careless, was never raised in maintenance 
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of public rights. Regions now covered by myriads of the 
English Saxons or their descendants, were then the sole property 
of men impossible to civilize, or of beasts impossible to domesti- 
cate. The greatness of a people was then generally believed to 
consist in its warlike prowess, and not in its peaceful energies. 
Bishops could declare in Parliament, without incurring reproach 
or even exciting much surprise, that the people had nothing to do 
with the laws, except to obey them. That a certain ‘ divinity 
hedged kings’ was still with the many an uncontroverted maxim ; 
that the Church had authentic power to bind or to loose in matters 
of opinion was still, except with a few philosophers, a cardinal 
point of faith. Science was not the hundred-handed Briareus of 
our time, and although Literature had broken many of the fetters 
with which Ignorance and the Church of the middle ages had en- 
cumbered her, yet she was still the luxury of the few, and not as 
now, a minister of knowledge to the many. The political revolu- 
tions of these ninety years have been as momentous as the intel- 
lectual. And inasmuch as Encyclopedias are the abstract, if not 
the brief chronicles of human progress, this period of expansion has 
materially affected such works both in their scope and struc- 
ture. 

The need of such expansion is strikingly exemplified in the 
history of the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’—and it is a need which 
its successive proprietors have justly acknowledged and supplied. 
Originally, it was published in three quarto volumes of moderate 
size, and with no pretensions to merit beyond those of a 
sensible plan and decent abridgment or compilation. Its first 
editor, and in great measure its sole projector, was Mr. William 
Smellie, an Edinburgh printer, and the author of an interesting 
but now almost forgotten book on natural history. Its earliest 
contributors were a few undistinguished citizens of the ‘good town,’ 
who neither possessed nor pretended to any unusual degree of 
literary skill. The peculiarity of the work, which, though unas- 
suming, was sound at heart from the first—consisted in its treating 
each branch of science or literature under its proper name and 
in a systematic form—the technical terms and subordinate heads 
being likewise explained alphabetically. Details more remotely 
connected with either the principal or the subordinate depart- 
ments were supplied with independent niches of their own. Such 
was the original good ship Argo, which in the course of nearly a 
century has circumnavigated the globe of knowledge, has ex- 
panded and multiplied itself into the splendid convoy of instruction 
now before us, and has numbered on its books not a few obscure 
writers who took Mr. Smellie’s pay, and doubtless partook at fitting 
seasons of his hospitality—and ninety years ago the suppers of 

‘auld Reekie’ were, like those of the Roman augurs, meetings to 
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talk of,and perhaps to repent of, for days after—but, on the contrary, 
men famous in their day, and some of them likely to remain so for 
all time. Sic fortis Etruria crevit : the three quartos which Mr. 
Smellie doubtless regarded with decent pride, have now dilated 
into twenty-one goodly volumes, and if literary news reach Hades, 
Mr. Smellie’s gratification must by this time have become eightfold. 

The history of Encyclopedias generally is not without interest. 
In the first place the demand for such works indicates not only 
intellectual progress, but also the diffusion of knowledge over a 
wide surface. It was long before the Greeks felt such a want; 
and it was nearlyas long beforetheycould gratify it. We can hardly 
conceive without some effort of the imagination, how ignorant an 
intelligent people may be among whom writing-materials are 
scarce and costly, and who derive such knowledge as they possess 
mainly from hearing. ‘The most crowded of the philosophic 
schools of Athens did not number more than a few hundred 
disciples: of the thousands who usually filled the vast semi- 
circle of its theatres, not a tenth part probably could have read, 
had written copies been common, a play of Euripides. Of the 
multitude the good rustic Strepsiades was a tolerable sample : he 
could make profit out of his garden, his pastures, his vineyard, 
and his beehives, but of letters he was as ignorant as his own 
oxen. Men there were then as now of encyclopedic minds, who, 
like Aristotle, took knowledge for their province, and, like Theo- 
phrastus, were equally skilful in discriminating the characters 
of men and of plants. But such men were the exception; 
and since they knew all that could then be learned, they 
needed not such collections of learning. Of such collections we 
have some some hints after the foundation of the Alexandrian 
Library. Surrounded by books and notveryfertile in invention, the 
savans who took the pay of the Ptolemies prudently and usefully 
set themselves to arrange their literary wealth, and to compose 
from the writings of others abstracts and abridgments of the 
stores of earlier ages. With the realms and wealth of a con- 
quered world the Romans inherited also the learning of its most 
intellectual races; and from the number and variety of the 
subjects they treated we may justly term Varro and the elder Pliny 
encyclopedic men. But the works of the former, eighty-eight 
volumes or rolls in all, subsist only in fragments, and the “Natural 
History” of the latter is a congeries of facts, of which the arrange 
ment is capricious and the connexion not always clear. They 
who borrow learning from other nations and content themselves 
with systematizing what they borrow, are the first to feel in its 
full force the necessity for encyclopedias; and accordingly the 
merit of their invention, at least under such forms and conditions 
as befit the term, is due tothe Arabians. Propelled like an arrow 
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from the bow-string, from their arid wastes upon the civilized 
regions of the world, these fierce enthusiasts, after a few genera- 
tions, applied themselves to the arts of peace with as much zeal 
as they had formerly cultivated those of war. But they were an 
impulsive, rather than a patient race ; they grasped at the results, 
instead of labouring at the foundations of knowledge; they ad- 
mired the science, while they despised the arts and learning of 
their Greek subjects ; and while they flung aside with aversion or 
indifference the historians and poets, they embraced with almost 
the ardour of lovers the mathematical and physical productions of 
Asiatic and European Greece. The first encyclopedia worthy 
of the name, is that of the Arabian Al-Farabius, of which the 
manuscript exists in the Escurial. So long as nearly all know- 
ledge was supposed to consist in subjects directly or deri- 
vatively connected with theology, and so long also as the 
Church could dictate how far that knowledge should go, science 
could not exist in any other sense than as a captive may be said 
to exist at the bottom of a dungeon and under a load of fetters. 
Churchmen borrowed nearly all their ideas of the earth, the sun, 
the stars, of animate and inanimate*nature, from the Hebrew 
Scriptures or from Aristotle ; and inasmuch as their oracles had 
pronounced the earth to be a plain or an unmoving ball, and the 
sky to be made of stone or brass, and to be shaped like a vaulted 
oven, all and sundry were commanded to believe that the earth 
did not move, that the firmament was solid, that the sun rose 
diurnally somewhere east of the Hyphasis and set somewhere 
west of the Tagus. ‘The Canons, Decretals, and the Summa 
Sententiarum were the only encyclopedias required by such 
devout and ignorant ages. In many books the wise man has 
said there is weariness: he might as justly have said there is 
weariness in ignorance also, Greek learning revived in Europe 
—for this is a more correct phrase than the “ Revival of Learn- 
ing,” inasmuch as such lore as the Romans had was at no 
time entirely extinct—and with acquaintance with Greek books 
arose also a more active spirit of inquiry. And now it was 
discovered that the Church had given its sanction to very 
imperfect copies of Aristotle: that it had lauded his logic, 
rhetoric, and metaphysics, because these treatises strengthened or 
still further obscured the enigmas of theology ; but, on the other 
hand, the Church had passed a very qualified approbation on his 
writings on physics, for they might perchance lead to dangerous 
investigations and experiments. The orbit of knowledge, and 
still more the range of intellectual freedom, were greatly en- 
larged by a better acquaintance with Greek science. There 
came in the 15th century a general breaking up of the great frost 
of ignorance. New worlds were discovered ; the telescope confuted 
{Vol. LXXVIIL No. CLIV.]—New Ssnuzs, Vol. XXII. No, I. DD 
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Moses and the prophets; the veil of the Church was rent in 
twain by the Reformation of Religion; and though the dark places 
of the earth still far outnumbered the partially enlightened, science 
began to run its course, and literature regained much of its 
earlier freedom. The more that was known, the more necessary 
it became to collect and arrange the scattered fruits of knowledge. 
Dictionaries and compendia of facts as well as words were called 
for. Henry Stephens composed what we should now term a 
Dictionary of History and Biography, and in 1630 Professor 
Alstedius, of Weissembourg, published in two volumes folio the 
first general encyclopedia that really deserves the name. His 
own name well merits record. He died at the age of fifty, in 
1638; but besides two editions of this work, he wrote nearly sixty 
other books, and his definition of the nature of an encyclopedia 
makes it probable that his discernment equalled his diligence. 
“Encyclopedia,” Alstedius wrote, “‘est systema omnium syste- 
matum, quibus res homine digne, methodo certa explicantur.” 
The plan of his work was even more extensive in one respect 
than that followed by some of his successors. From the famous 
Encyclopédie of the 18th century history and biography, which 
Alstedius had admitted, were excluded, and the critic La Harpe 
approved of the omission, assigning for his opinion this singular 
reason: “L histoire,” he says in his “Cours de Littérature” 
(Tom. xv., p. 74), “n'est point une acquisition de l’esprit: ce 
n'est pas dans une Encyclopédie qu'on doit la chercher.” Had 
this once celebrated but always small critic been listened to, we 
should have far less cause for commending on this or any other 
occasion the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

In our own country, the first respectable approach to a general 
work of this nature was the Lexicon Technicum, or Dictionary of 
the Arts and Sciences, of Dr. Harris, which was published in two 
folio volumes, the first in 1706, the second in 1710, and which 
still retains its place in booksellers’ catalogues and in public or 
private libraries of any dimension. It is, however, less an en- 
cyclopedic work than, as its title-page imports, a dictionary of 
mathematical and physical subjects. Dr. Harris’s Lexicon was 
followed in 1728 by a work of much greater compass and utility 
—the Cyclopedia of Chambers, in two very large folio volumes, of 
which five editions were published in the short period of eighteen 
years. Its reputation extended to Europe, and it was translated 
into French and Italian. In the ancient fable it is intimated to 
Jupiter that it is his destiny to beget a son stronger and mightier 
than himself; and had augurs been still in fashion in the 
eighteenth century, a similar prophecy might have been whis- 
pered into Mr. Chambers’ ear. The French translation of these 
tall volumes was completed in 1745; and at that time an enter- 
prising French Abbé was projecting a work of the same kind for 
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the use of his own countrymen. We have not the means of 
knowing whether the Abbé de Gua was a sound divine or no; 
but we much fear that it took many masses to get him out of 
Purgatory, for his project ended in the famous Encyclopédie 
Frangaise. Not that the Abbé was entirely or indeed to any great 
degree responsible for this act of lése-majesté towards his own 
profession. Before he went to press, he managed to quarrel with 
the booksellers, and the editorship passed into the hands of 
Diderot and D’Alembert. ‘They were as fair representatives of 
literature and science as France could furnish, even at that bril- 
liant period of her intellectual life; but they did not act towards 
Chambers quite fairly. Him they described as a servile compiler 
from French writers, while almost in the same breath they admit 
that but for his folios they should not have had the courage to 
undertake their own! “ I] n’y a presque aucun de nos collégues, 
qu'on eut déterminé a travailler, si on lui eut proposé de com- 
poser & neuf toute sa partie; tous auroient été affrayés, et 
’Encyclopédie ne se feroit point faite.” Great was the jubilation 
and high were the hopes of the philosophic party in France— 
and philosophy in the middle of the eighteenth century was 
studied, or affected to be studied by nearly every one who pre- 
tented to wit or politeness —while the encyclopedia was preparing 


for the press. Woe to the Church and woe to the Sorbonne was 
proclaimed through all the coteries of Paris; the new learning 


, 


would batter down the old “‘ mumpsimus ;” reason would supplant 
faith, and if reason were singly unequal to the task, all the light 
artillery of sarcasm was at the editor's command ; for, to pass 
over rank and file, was not the great sagittary Voltaire among 
their allies? But they crowed too soon: they boasted of victory 
before they had put off their armour; and so their joy was 
turned into mourning; their triumph, as the Epirot said of his 
victory, was little better than a defeat. On the last ten volumes 
of the encyclopedic series Diderot and his contributors had prin- 
cipally expended their care and virus; by these volumes they 
hoped to put their heels on the neck of princes, and to bind 
priests for the future with links of iron. But when the sheets 
were ready for the binder, it turned out that they had been cruelly 
castigated, and some of them actually cancelled by the connivance 
of the printer and publisher, M. Breton (who was also a joint- 
proprietor in the work) and his foreman. There is a curious 
account of this transaction in the Baron de Grimm's “ Corre- 
spondence.” ‘The utter dismay of the philosophers on the dis- 
covery of this slaying of their first-born may be conceived by 
all who know what it is to deal with zealots, or to mortify a 
Frenchman’s vanity. Grimm himself, too much a man of the 
world to be a zealot in any cause, manifestly laughs in his sleeve 
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all the time that he is affecting to condole with his much-abused 
friends; and this tone of half-earnestness and half-banter renders 
his story of their discomfiture one of the most amusing among 
the “Calamities of Authors.” His heroi-comic style of narra- 
tion, however, falls far short of the language used in his earnest 
wrath by poor Diderot. In a letter addressed to the sacrilegious 
printer he announces his determination of continuing the manage- 
ment of the work for the sake of the remaining contributors, and 
of keeping secret the nefarious mutilation of his and their han- 
diwork. Had the fortunes of the world depended upon the 
fatal scissors of M. Breton, the language of Diderot could not 
have expressed deeper horror or blanker despair. This famous 
Encyclopédie is now chiefly remembered for its wit, but seldom 
resorted to for its wisdom; and “hee certamina tanta” now 
excite a smile only, or in the more charitable a sigh at the 
vanity of human expectations. Perhaps the greatest compliment 
it received, even at the time when half Europe was applauding or 
exclaiming against it, came from the lips of one who was neither 
devout nor philosophic. “These good people,” said Louis XV. 
of the encyclopédistes, “ will never rest until they have upset the 
monarchy.” His majesty judged soundly in so far as he dis- 
cerned the force of the encyclopedic lever. But that force would 
have been ineffectual had it not aided more potent elements of 
destruction. What Johnson in his “ Irene” said of the decrepid 
empire of the Comneni was equally applicable to that of the 
Capets :— 
“A thousand prodigies foretold their fate ; 
A feeble government, eluded laws, 


A starving populace, luxurious nobles, 
And all the maladies of sinking states.” 


Within twelve years after the appearance of the first edition of 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” a second was published on a 
more comprehensive plan. The three volumes were now ex- 
panded into ten; biography and history were admitted ; and thus 
the work attracted numerous readers to whom the arts and 
sciences singly offered few charms. The ten volumes thus 
became a kind of family library, in which old and young, learned 
and simple, might find matters suited to their respective ages, 
tastes, or capacities. 

Still it was evident that the Encyclopédie was ahead of its 
congener in two important respects. Its editors and many of 
its contributors held a high rank in science or literature; its 
philosophy, if not very deep, was extremely popular. Hitherto if 
Touchstone’s question to the shepherd, “ Hast any philosophy in 
thee?” had been put to the Encyclopedia Britannica, the reply 
might have been in similar phrase, ‘‘Such an one is a natural 
philosopher,” since to physics alone, but neither to ethics nor meta- 
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physics had as yet been assigned their compartments. Accord- 
ingly, in the third edition both these defects were remedied ; 
contributors of a higher order were enlisted, and to psychology 
was assigned its rightful place between science and literature. 

Before we mention this third edition more particularly, it may 
be not out of place to glance at the estimation in which science 
generally, and works of an encyclopedic character in particular, 
were held even to a late period in the eighteenth century. The 
contrast between their repute ninety years ago and at the present 
moment is both curious and instructive. The name of Bacon 
was held in reverence, and the discoveries of Newton, as well as 
the scientific merits of Flamsteed and Halley, obtained their just 
share of contemporary wonder and applause. But how ignorant 
much of that applause was may be inferred from Pope’s epitaph 
on Newton, a couplet that, as Coleridge has remarked, contains 
as much error as was ever “ hitched into rhyme :"— 


“Nature and Nature’s works were hid in night : 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be,’ and all was light.” 


The brilliance of the “Principia” and- “Optica” indeed almost hid 
the fact that many branches of science had scarcely, when Pope was 
writing, streaked the eastern sky of knowledge. But the position 
which the physical sciences then held in popular estimation 
may be inferred from the tone which men of the highest pretensions 
in literature employed in speaking of them. If we turn to the 
“Spectator” or the “ Rambler,” we find that the cultivators of the 
physical sciences in general are viewed as merely curious and in- 
genious gentlemen, virtuosos, who having much leisure in hand, 
and at the same time little or no capacity for “ polite learning,” 
deserve pity, and sometimes contempt. Bentley, indeed, could 
venture to recommend from St. Mary’s pulpit, at Cambridge, the 
Newtonian discoveries; but Bentley was reckoned a grammatical 
barbarian by those who, like Pope, accounted all dictionary- 
makers as blockheads. 

For such estimation of physical science there was, indeed, 
this plausible excuse. Science still kept bad company, and was 
pestered then as now with false pretenders to the name. Astrology 
had not quite shaken hands with astronomy, and chemistry and 
botany were confounded with experiments in search of the elixir vite 
and the philosopher's stone. And so the wits of Button’s coffee- 
house had little difficulty in persuading the public, and perhaps half- 
believed themselves, that an astronomer was but a little above an 
almanack-maker, and that chemists and botanists were merely 
cunning in the use of drugs, or active in the culling of simples. 
Pope dared not praise Handel until he had been assured that the 
composer of “The Messiah” and “Judas Maccabeus” was some- 
thing more than an excellent fiddler; and he would have kept the 
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choicest niche in the “Dunciad” for him who had dared to in- 
sinuate that Ray or Leibnitz were at least on a par in intellect 
with himself or the Drapier. The college of Laputa and its pro- 
fessors show the estimation in which science was held by the 
greatest of our prose-satirists; nor did Pope and Swift stand 
alone in their misapprehension of the claims of science to parity 
with polite literature in public esteem. We find Gray affirming 
in his letters that encyclopedias and universal dictionaries afford 
very unfavourable symptoms of the age in regard to literature, 
since they only served, he thought, to supply a fund for the 
vanity or for the affectation of general knowledge, or for the 
demands of company and conversation. A few years later, 
Goldsmith, who, as Johnson truly said, scarcely knew a camel 
from an ostrich, undertook, with fair prospects of remunera- 
tion for his publishers, a history of Animated Nature, and ex- 
pressed very similar sentiments in his “ Enquiry into the Present 
State of Polite Learning in Europe ;” and we need only refer to 
the text and notes of that once popular satire, “The Pursuits of 
Literature,” for proofs of the aversion and suspicion with which 
political economy was viewed by men who regarded eloquence as 
the “be-all and end-all” of intellectual merit. To write like 
Johnson, or to speak like Burke, were regarded as fairer claims 
to immortality than to speculate on the wealth of nations or on 
political justice. 

Encyclopedias, however, established themselves among the 
mass of less coy and dainty readers in spite of such discourage- 
ment, and we are able to cite the following instance of their prac- 
tical use from Forbes’s “ Oriental Memoirs.” Forbes had not 
been many weeks in Dhuboy before he was attacked by an army 
of 100,000 Mahrattas. In the hollow of a quill, so small as to 
be concealed in the messenger’s ear, he received a note from 
an Englishman, who was kept as a hostage in their camp, telling 
him that the Mahrattas were determined to recapture the city, 
and advising him, as he could not expect relief, and as all 
resistance must be vain, to make the best terms he could. 
The British force was very small; yet as they were aware that 
the Mahrattas entertained a high opinion of its strength, Mr. 
Forbes and the commanding officer hoped to hold out until re-in- 
forcements could arrive from Baroche. The “ Annual Register” 
and the Encyclopedia—either that of Chambers or the Britan- 
nica necessarily—were called into use; in the former they looked 
for precedents of capitulation, that they might demand terms in 
the most honourable manner; in the latter, having no artillery 
officer or engineer in the fort, they studied gunnery and fortifica- 
tion, and began to strengthen the ramparts, repair the tower, 
and put the old guns in order. Fortunately General Goddard 
came to their relief in time, and the Mahrattas retreated. The 
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Encyclopedia was in high estimation with the Hindoos; they 
could understand the universal language of its prints, and were 
constantly consulting it. 

We now return to the third impression of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” as the real corner-stone of all succeeding editions. 
This was completed in eighteen volumes in the year 1797, and 
thenceforward it rose greatly in estimation, owing to the enlarge- 
ment of its basis, and to its entrance upon fields of research and 
speculation hitherto unknown in this or in similar works. Among 
its subjects were now included general or philosophical grammar, 
metaphysics, philology, and the philosophy of induction. Per- 
haps, however, its most important features were the contributions 
of Professor Robison to various departments of physical science ; 
these, taken in connexion with articles on the same subject, and 
by the same author, which were published in the supplementary 
volumes, were pronounced by a most competent judge—the late 
Dr. Thomas Young—“ as exhibiting a more complete view of the 
modern improvements of physical science than had ever been in 
the possession of the British public.” A fourth edition, in twenty 
volumes, completed in 1810, confirmed and extended its prede- 
cessor's reputation. ‘The most conspicuous additions were to the 
articles on chemistry and natural history, subjects which undergo 
such rapid changes, as even then to require supplementing or recast- 
ing almost every decennium. These articles in the fourth edition are 
consequently now comparatively out of date; not so Professor 
Wallace's treatises on the more permanent topics of algebra, conic 
sections, fluxions, geometry, mensuration, porisms, series, trigo- 
nometry, &c. With the completion of this edition, the progress 
of improvement was for some time suspended; the fifth and 
sixth were little more than reprints. But we must pause upon 
the supplement to the fourth edition, in six volumes, which in 
fact may be said to have almost imparted a new character 
to the entire work. 

In the first place it set an example, since followed in more 
recent collections of similar kind, of calling in the aid of learned 
foreigners. M. Arago and M. Biot were enrolled among the con- 
tributors, and thus the work acquired a European character, as 
well as European fame. Nor, setting aside th: ir. unquestioned 
position in science, should the annexation of these distinguished 
savans to a British work be regarded as an unimportant circum- 
stance. Whether through our own or our neighbours’ fault we will 
not undertake to decide ; but it was long our mistake or our mis- 
fortune to stand aloof from the Continent both in literary and 
scientific pursuits. British and French chemists have contended 
with one another for the prior right to discoveries. Astronomers 
have been little less jealous of their contemporaries. Newton and 
Leibnitz contested for more than one mathematical palm; and 
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Porson and Hermann made the philological world ring with 
their common recriminations. The realm of science, like the 
territory of Elis in old time, should ever be a region exempt 
from strife, and all party or national hostilities should cease the 
moment its sacred border is crossed. 

Never perhaps were two men better qualified for the task they 
undertook, by the character of their intellects and their studies, 
than were the late Mr. Dugald Stewart and the late Sir James 
Mackintosh. In each of them the critical faculty surpassed the in- 
ventive ; and without detracting from their merits, we may ascribe 
superior genius to Sir William Hamilton or Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. But for arecord of mental and ethical science from its 
earliest to its latest developments Stewart and Mackintosh each 
possessed the gifts required. What has been written truly of 
Cicero’s philosophical treatises may as truly be repeated of their 
contributions to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Like the great 
Roman, they were perhaps unequal to the feat of extending the 
bounds of psychology ; but from their intimate acquaintance with 
every stage of its progress, their clear perception of what it had 
performed, and what it had hitherto failed in performing, their 
skill in exploring its recesses or illustrating its surface, they stand 
apart from earlier or later writers, and have furnished in their 
respective dissertations models of acute discussion, and of classical 
eloquence. How easily and naturally the mind of Sir James 
Mackintosh turned itself to criticism appearsin hisletters and diary. 
Passages never meant for the public eye abound in his correspon- 
dence and his private journals, in which poets, orators, historians, 
and essayists, are characterized with the grace of Addison and 
the vigour of Johnson. In his “ History of England” Mackintosh 
sometimes fatigues attention by his proneness to disquisition, and 
sometimes falls short of the mark in his efforts to be picturesque. 
He lacked the art of painting in a few strokes the scenes he is 
describing; he has no passages equal in vigour or selection 
of incidents to Gibbon’s account of Julian, or Hume’s narrative of 
the Popish Plot. With the dramatic power of Sir Walter Scott 
or Lord Macaulay he has little in common; he comments upon 
men’s actions, but he does not embody or represent them. But 
these defects do not appear in his “ Dissertation ;” there pictorial 
powers would have been out of place ; but there, on the other hand, 
disquisition is seasonable. Mackintosh delineates the heroes of 
thought as only a deep thinker can; he probes what was dark to 
them, he adorns what was clear, and he often supplies what was de- 
ficient. His record of the “ Progress of Ethical Philosophy ” is the 
summing-up of a judge who, versed in all the weightier matters of 
the law, does not disdain to embellish its rules and precepts with 
the eloquence of Tully or Descartes. 

In his sketehes of Smith, Robertson, and Reid, Dugald Stewart 
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combined the gifts of the philosopher and the biographer. He sets 
vividly before us the writers as well as their works. Itis therefore 
perhaps to be regretted that in his “ Dissertation” he did not indulge 
occasionally in portraiture, and by a few strokes of his pen sketch 
the personal as well as the mental features of “ those great lights 
of the world by whom the torch of science has been successively 
seized and transmitted.” He indeed purposely avoided such 
sketches ; yet from the skill he displayed in them, on other occa- 
sions, we have every cause for thinking that they would have illus- 
trated the subject while they lent animation to it. In all other 
respects he has left nothing to be desired; nor would the defect have 
been felt, had he not himself made us aware that he possessed in 
words the skill displayed by his countrymen, Raeburn and Ross, 
in colours. The style of Dugald Stewart is perhaps more ornate 
than the reader of the present day approves, and is on the whole 
less vigorous than that of Sir James Mackintosh. But Stewart 
had learned and practised the art of composition when it was still 
usual to consider Cicero and Addison models of eloquence and 
good taste. He had ceased to write, when it became lawful, if 
not laudable, to cast English into German moulds, and to evoke 
from their resting-places in forgotten books words that would 
have made Quintilian stare and gasp. In some remarks which 
he appended to certain strictures by Edmund Burke on the style 
of Gibbon and Robertson, Stewart, in his memoir of the latter 
historian, lets us into the secret of his own taste and practice in 
composition. ‘They are a key to the conceptions he had formed 
of a just style. 

In all works of an encyclopedic character there is a perma- 
nent and an evanescent portion; and in the latter especially 
appear the merits of a new edition, as well as the recurring 
necessity for it. Physical science is always advancing; a new 
experiment, a fresh discovery, may effect an entire revolution 
in chemistry or geology. The department of medicine again 
is liable to similar fluctuations; forms of disease either yield 
to the remedies applied to them, or vanish with the social cir- 
cumstances which produced them. The epidemical disorders of 
‘the nineteenth century differ as widely from those of the Middle 
Ages as the practice of Sir Henry Holland differs from that 
of Sir Theodore Mayerne. ‘The systems of classification in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms demand also occa- 
sional modification, if not entire revision, and Jussieu and 
Linneus would alike admit that their arrangement of plants 
did not now meet all the conditions required by Sir William 
Hooker. On the other hand, history and geography are partly 
permanent, partly evanescent portions of such a work. No 
one, competent for the task, would now-a-days abridge for the 
columns of an encyclopedia, Hooke or Mitford’s Histories of 
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Rome or Greece, or pin his faith on Lacretelle, if he were com- 
posing an account of the French Revolution. Geography also 
is a department liable to fluctuations to a degree little inferior to 
natural history. Yet of both history and geography there is a 
constant as well as a transient stock; and where some parts 
must be remodelled, others may be safely retained in a new 
edition. When, however, we come to the subject of metaphysical 
or moral philosophy, that which has once been well written needs 
little or no alteration, since those branches of knowledge are as 
unprogressive as physical science is expansive. As knowledge 
increases its circle, public morality also as a wholeimproves. But 
the rules and maxims on which it rests are little in advance of 
the principles laid down by Plato, Epictetus, and the imperial 
sage, Marcus Aurelius. Theology, on the other hand, as regards 
its creeds, articles, canons, and ceremonials, is generally steadfast, 
and, indeed, oftener reactionary; since there is no indisposi- 
tion in divines to retread the ancient ways, and to apply to an age of 
reason the obsolete dogmas of the ages of faith. But as respects 
other inseparable attendants on exegetic theology, this depart- 
ment is reluctantly expunsive ; science will not permit us to accept 
any longer the rude conceptions of nature and her works that 
sufficed for the Jews and for many centuries of the Christian era; 
and philology forbids us to regard with implicit credence the 
received letter or canon of Scripture. 

We might carry farther the contrast between those portions of 
an encyclopedia which are properly steadfast, and those which, 
from their nature, are transitory. But we must now hasten to 
lay before our readers such estimate, as our space will permit, of 
the edition before us. On the whole, it is a work of which the 
proprietors, the editor, and all concerned in it may be justly 
proud, and for which the subscribers to it have much reason to 
be thankful. The labour and the cost bestowed upon the succes- 
Sive re-issues have been immense, and upon each re-issue there 
has been much partial reconstruction, and often much entire re- 
novation, bestowed. We shall presently mention some cases 
where, in our opinion, the pruning-hook is called for, or where 
entirely new matter is indispensable. But in a work on which 
so many hands are engaged, it is impossible but that there should 
be some “diversity of operation.” ‘Through the whole, however, 
“the same spirit” is visible—a desire to render the “ Encyclo- 
pedia” an accurate synopsis and a useful record of learning and 
science in their most recent forms. 

Among the numerous difficulties which beset the re-editing of 
an “ Encyclopedia’ of such high and long-standing repute as the 
“ Britannica,” not the least onerous and perplexing to an editor is 
his proper and delicate respect for great names. In the scientific 
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portions of this work these perplexities must frequently present 
themselves. Articles that twenty years ago conveyed to the reader 
a satisfactory account of the state, progress, or prospects of some 
particular branch of knowledge, become even in a shorter period 
imperfect, if not obsolete. Time, which as Sir Thomas Browne 
quaintly says “ antiquates antiquities,” makes terrible havoc with 
the records of science. Time, with its irresistible companion, 
change, is as terrible to an editor as was Friar Bacon’s head of 
brass to the dismayed famulus of the English Faustus. Time was 
isin a moment supplanted by time is, and the scientific present 
is perhaps swiftly to be cancelled by an innovating and revolu- 
tionizing future. Must the editor then inexorably sweep away in 
some cases the entire structure, and raise an entirely new edifice, 
or can he be permitted, with due reverence for illustrious or re- 
spectable names, and with proper consideration also for public 
interest, to retain in part, and to renew in part, to piece the old 
garment, which may have gone out of fashion, with the new cloth 
that has come in? With every disposition to make allowance for 
this recurring dilemma in a work of this nature, we cannot refrain 
from lamenting that in some of its’ departments the eighth 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” is not up to the level 
of modern progress and discovery; that there is some degree of 
caprice visible in the editorial corrections; and that while in 
many instances nothing is left for us to desire, in others we have 
to regret that the present state and condition of knowledge are 
very imperfectly represented. The principal instances we shall 
allege of such deficiencies are taken from the sections on Astro- 
nomy, Physics, and Natural History, or, as we prefer terming it, 
Biology. 

As well from its early position in the Encyclopedia, as from its 
foremost place in the “ History of Inductive Science,” astronomy 
is among the first subjects to arrest our attention and to invite 
our criticism on the four distinct treatises into which the article 
upon itis divided. In the first of these, that devoted to the 
“History of Astronomy,” we find an old article with the new 
matter put into a supplement. It is in the latter, therefore, that 
we have to look for the account of that greatest triumph of mathe- 
matical science, the discovery of Neptune, of which the first pre- 
Sage was perhaps that announcement in felicitous language by 
Sir John Herschel, of a mass of matter moving far beyond the 
distant orbit of Uranus. We feel it trembling along the far-reach- 
ing line of our analysis ; we see it as Columbus saw America from 
the shores of Spain. And as the faith and constant gazing to 
the west revealed the new world to Columbus, so were the toil of 
brain of a French and of an English mathematical student re- 
warded when “ nature fulfilled her compact with genius,” and the 
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planet Neptune swam into the ken of the astronomer. Mr. Main 
tells the story as a Greenwich official ought to tell it. On the 
neglect of the astronomer-royal to take by the hand at the right 
moment the young Cambridge student, and on the supineness 
that had allowed the Observatory at Cambridge to be without the 
German star maps as soon as they appeared, there is, of course, 
no comment. Unfortunately for the pre-eminence of English 
astronomy, the precedence of Leverrier in the discovery was 
thereby secured, but the credit was in no way dimmed that will 
give for ever to Mr. Adams a twin glory with that of the French 
savant in the discovery of Neptune. The treatise on theoretical 
astronomy is like the historical one, an antiquated article with a 
supplement at the end of it. It seems a pity that one should 
have to wade through pages of the older views of the nature of 
celestial bodies, only to find in a detached and fragmentary form, 
supplementary statements communicating the more recent hypo- 
thesis on such important questions of astronomical science as the 
nature of the solar orb, and the structure and substance of comets. 
In connexion with this, we may allude to the article on meteoro- 
lites, in which the exploded views of Laplace, that they are masses 
projected from the moon, finds place; and in which one fails to 
meet either with recent facts or with the more modern attempts 
to explain and illustrate them. 

In point of fact, this curious subject links astronomy with 
geology and chemistry; and it is to these aerolitic masses of 
matter that reach our world from space we must look for the 
means of speculating on the nature of the material of those 
bodies that thought may climb to, but that our hands may never 
touch. Itis to be regretted that the wonderful spring in quite 
recent days to an approximation to an analysis of solar light, and 
so of the incandescent matter of the sun by the results of 
Kirchoff and Bunsen, find no place in the Encyclopedia; 
though they have an interest all the more exciting when con- 
sidered in conjunction with the constitution of aerolites. 

Physical astronomy is treated of in an antique article of Pro- 
fessor Playfair’s. Such an article, to effect the object it should 
have in view, ought to consist of a comparison of the facts 
obtained by observation, with the results arrived at by theoretical 
calculation. It should be, in short, the testing by experience 
the completeness of the theory of the motions of celestial bodies. 
This certainly is done in Professor Playfair’s article in a few of 
the simplest cases ; but we look in vain for such a comparison 
of observation with the results of theory as such an article should 
contain, if it is to give us anything of a satisfactory view of the 
degree to which theory is still at fault in the explanation of celes- 
tial motions. An enumeration of theoretical results is indeed 
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subsequently given, but even this is but as a series of results, 
unaccompanied by any indication of the methods by which they 
have been arrived at. 

In the practical part of astronomy we should expect to find 
Mr. Main at home and in a position to fill up the deficiencies in 
the work of Wallace and Henderson. The problems given here 
are thoroughly useful, and the description of the instruments 
used bythe astronomer is good; yet the methods given for using the 
instruments are extremely incomplete, and so necessary an adjunct 
as a description of the modes of reducing observations is entirely 
wanting. In fact, on the whole, the articles on astronomy are 
inferior to what the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” should have 
asserted as its standard, and that notfrom want of the requisite 
space, for ample room is assigned to the subject, but apparently 
from a willingness on the part of the editor to be content with 
an inferior handling of so great a subject rather than to tear up 
the obsolete matter of articles written long years ago, and give 
carte blanche and the same number of pages to some two able 
men of the astronomical world of to-day. 

The article by Ivory on attraction is not included in the 
criticism here passed on those on astronomy. It is able and 
excellent ; but it is too good for the place it fills. The theorems 
on attraction which it demonstrates stand isolated in the Ency- 
clopedia. They are not employed in the articles on astronomy, 
and in fact they belong to an order of treatise much higher than 
that which is admitted into the volumes where they appear. 

The article on the telescope, by Sir John Herschel, is admir- 
ably clear, and worthy of its illustrious author; but we miss in 
it a statement of the methods that may be employed for testing 
the quality of an instrument. That we should find a long article 
(far too long a one) on the subject of burning glasses is rather 
startling. It, however, repays the reading of it. It is clearly 
written, and very interesting; but here, as elsewhere, we have 
to complain of the antiquated tone, and seek in vain for the 
newer methods that have been employed for constructing 
lenses. 

The article on optics by Sir D. Brewster ought to be a good 
one. No one has worked more fruitfully in the field of experi- 
mental optics than the Sir David Brewster of half a century ago. 
But the venerable head of the University of Edinburgh, notwith- 
standing his well-known energy of mind, has failed in showing 
that he has retained his grasp on optical science and kept up in 
the race in which so many younger and ardent minds have toiled 
for distinction. It was perhaps hardly a well-considered resolu- 
tion in the veteran philosopher to offer to occupy a field that has 
been so ably filled before by Sir John Herschel in the “ Encyclo- 
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pedia Metropolitana” of former days. That remarkable treatise 
has become the text-book of optical science, in which the 
phenomena observed, and the laws that govern them on the one 
hand, and the theoretical views that have been propounded to 
explain them on the other hand, are put forth with a most happy 
clearness of demonstration, and in well-considered order. Here, 
however, no allusion is made to those great flights of human 
reason which have soared even into the eye of the sun, and have 
dared to see in light a pulsation of matter, to measure with a 
discriminating standard the very lengths of its various kinds of 
waves, and to proclaim the laws which those waves obey, and 
which regulate even their form. The laws of the undulatory 
theory are not to be read here, nor has the patriarch of Scotch 
science given us a substitute for them in a lucid chapter on the 
emission or on any other theory of light. 

The barometer, and barometric measurements, are treated on in 
an excellent article by Leslie, though a few more facts about the 
changes, secular and diurnal, of that vast aérial sea that envelopes 
our world, and bringing the article down to our time, would be 
welcome; these, however, will be found admirably detailed in the 
article on meteorology. ‘To weigh the atmosphere in any given 
place from day to day by means of a barometer is in fact to find 
each day the sum total of a series of unknown figures—figures 
which represent the measure of many different phenomena: the 
sum of the temperatures of the different zones or strata of the 
air, the amount of moisture, the pressure from atmospheric 
motions still operating from afar. These all are so many values, 
the aggregate of which alone is attained by the reading of the 
barometer. To ascertain each separate value one needs must in- 
vestigate each one of the items that build up the sum. Nor 
are we yet in a position completely to resolve these several 
problems. The recent ascents of Mr. Glaisher in a balloon to 
above the height of Chimborazo, have for their object the col- 
lection of data that may hereafter furnish an approximation to 
the solution of some at least of them. But the day is still far off 
when we may look on the readings of the barometer as other than 
the answer of a complicated sum, the separate items of which are 
unknown to us, or as a root of an equation involving several un- 
known quantities whose values vary for every time the barometer 
is read. 

But the discussion of these atmospheric problems belongs 
rather as before observed to a treatise on meteorology ; and on 
turning to this word in the Encyclopedia we find ourselves pre- 
sented with one of those articles that shine like “ bright metals 
on a sullen ground,” and go far to atone for the shortcomings of 
inferior essays. This most interesting, exact, and comprehensive 
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article will one day take a conspicuous place among those 
luminous works for which our generation is indebted to Sir John 
Herschel. There is a satisfaction in sitting down to a subject in 
which we can feel that our guide is entirely trustworthy ; and it 
is pre-eminently the character of the works of Sir John Herschel 
that, apart from the confidence inspired by the high name of their 
author, one feels that one’s footsteps are on solid ground. Sir 
John’s pure and resonant English too is the very type of what 
we may call scientific eloquence. Accurate scholarship, to use 
the word in its wide sense, marks every statement, and no one 
who shall give a couple of hours to the article on meteorology 
but must be conscious of having reached a very clear point of 
view for contemplating those grand operations of which the 
atmosphere is the scene, and which in their accumulated strength 
produce the tornado, the cyclone, and the hail-storm, while to 
their more genial co-operation under other circumstances we owe 
the charm of sunny weather and the beneficent influences of dew 
and rain. That the production of thunder and lightning should 
be the effect and not the cause of the rain or the hail that accom- 
pany these great manifestations of electric force, Sir John proves 
by most convincing reasoning. The gradual accumulation of 
electricity in the atmosphere, first from the development of the 
electric tension on the small vesicles of vapour resulting from 
the first condensation of the gaseous steam that arises from 
evaporation where accompanied by chemical change, to which 
the oceans, the rivers, even the exhalations of vegetable life 
contribute; then the accumulation of this feebly intense elec- 
tricity, by a gradual conduction, or by the induction of the 
neighbouring earth, to the surface of the cloud, till it reaches 
in its further intensification the point where its discharge through 
the air takes place in the crash of the thunder clap; the result of 
the sudden condensation into denser vapour, and the rushing 
together of vesicles into drops, or their congelation into hail, 
when some ice-cold air-current has converted the floating cloud 
into the falling rain shower or the hail-storm ;—the whoie of 
these phenomena are successively brought on Sir John’s can- 
vass, and the way it is all told only leaves one in wonder 
that there could have been ever a doubt as to what was cause 
and what effect, and that the whole cycle of these and other 
atmospheric operations were not self-evident to every reasoning 
intellect. We are referred in this article to another on climate, 
but the reader must not hope to find another treatise by Sir John 
Herschel’s pen. The article on climate is a great falling off 
from that on meteorology ; in fact, it is a somewhat slovenly in- 
termixture of the new with the antiquated, making a motley out 
of which one chooses the good, rather than a harmonious and 
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compact whole, to which one may turn on any subject with a rea- 
sonable hope of finding that subject fairly and ably handled. 

The practical and readable article on the thermometer is a fair 
companion to that on barometric measurement. If we miss 
in it a master’s hand, we find that of e careful student; while 
for the philosophic handling of the subject of temperature we 
Jook in vain in the Encyclopedia; as we are told to search for 
such topics under the article on heat, an article which is, un- 
fortunately, entirely without any philosophy whatever. The pro- 
duction of a perfect thermometer has taxed the ingenuity and the 
skill of the best of workmen, and the wisdom of the most learned 
philosophers. It has contributed to results at once among the 
most important and the most exact that science has achieved. 
Yet is this simple instrument an evidence of the imperfection 
of our highest efforts at exactness. No liquid or solid substance 
is known which expands with exactly equal amounts for equal 
increments of temperature; and if it did, the material used for 
retaining the thermometric substance, or as a standard by which 
to measure its expansions, must follow a law of expansion of its 
own. So that theoretical and absolute perfection is unattainable 
in even the best-constructed thermometer ; though here, as in so 
many other cases, familiar to scientific experimentalists, the 
errors of one kind are often nearly compensated for by errors of 
another, and an approximation to truth, is attained that is almost 
within the extremest limits of the human powers of observation. 
Regnault has shown that thermometers properly made of a cer- 
tain kind of glass, and made with careful precautions as regards 
the treatment of the bulb, are so far exact, that the unequally 
increasing expansion of the mercury at the higher temperatures 
is compensated for by a corresponding expansion of the glass 
tube containing it. Perhaps Mr. Tomlinson, in his article on the 
thermometer, might have gone a little farther with advantage 
into this part of the subject. The pyrometer, for measuring 
furnace temperatures, is dealt with in a separate article, and the 
exquisite apparatus employed by Melloni for his investigations 
into the nature of radiant heat, the intensities of which he mea- 
sured by measuring the electric current produced by heating a 
small thermo-electric pile, composed of little bars of bismuth and 
antimony soldered together into a sort of tessellated surface, are 
left to be treated of in detail in the article on heat. That article, 
however, by Professor Traill, is quite below the calibre of the 
better treatises in the Encyclopedia, and one cannot but regret 
that so important a subject as heat had not been placed in the 
very ablest hands that could be found to write it in the English 
language. 

Even without going out of Scotland, surely an illustrious 
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writer could have been met with to handle this, almost the most 
important of physical sciences. It is ludicrous in this age, and 
in such a work it is disgraceful, to find such a statement as 
that the heat developed by hammering a bit of iron is the 
heat latent in the iron! Nor is it more satisfactory as a con- 
clusion to such an article, to be told with some thing like a 
sneer at the wildness of the vision, that Melloni at last came 
in to the view that “light and radiant heat differ only in the 
length of their undulations!” Truly, into such a view Melloni 
never came; for Melloni at least understood the theory he 
subscribed to, and certainly never asserted that, for instance, 
the radiant heat accompanying yellow light possessed a greater 
wave-length than the light ray it was so associated with. Melloni’s 
declaration that he could not detine a ray of heat or light, except 
by its wave-length, had a meaning, and has furnished food for 
many a long pondering to a scientific mind; but it has had 
neither meaning nor suggestiveness for the author of the article 
in question. 

As regards the articles on electricity and on magnetism, they 
are tedious and tautological. These-terms apply especially to 
the latter treatise, in which, indeed, one looks in vain for such 
a detailed account of Gauss’ researches as their high importance 
ought to have secured for them; such a point as his method of 
determining the absolute value of the earth’s magnetism being 
left without demonstration. So, too, in the article on voltaic 
electricity, one finds no account of Ampére’s determination of 
the mutual influence of two electric currents ; of Kirchoft's investi- 
gations on conductibility; or of Weber's researches, and his 
method for determining the absolute intensity of a current. Nor 
is a word said of the polarization of this marvellous power in 
nature, a property of the greatest importance as establishing a 
point of comparison, and, so to say, a link of intimate relation- 
ship with other forms of force, from which, in so many other 
respects, it seems to differ in essential particulars. 

The subject of steam is one of the highest theoretical no less 
than practical interest, and has occupied the attention of great 
observers. The article on steam gives a good account of these, 
though one would have been glad to find a more detailed account 
of the general properties and relations of gases, and a chapter on 
the mechanical theory of heat, that might in some degree atone 
for the inefficient treatment of that great subject, in the article 
devoted to the science of heat. 

The subjects of mineralogy, geology, and mining are comprised 
under the head of the first of these titles, and are presented to us 
in a series of articles of very different calibre and merit. We will 
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give precedence to the second, in consideration of its superior 
interest to the general as well as to the seientific student. 

Second in importance, indeed, to no one of the physical sciences, 
and forming as it were the crown of the whole of those which 
treat of the phenomena manifested on the surface of our earth, 
geology takes a proud position in the great circle of the sciences, 
yielding to astronomy alone in the sublimity of the ideas con- 
nected with it, and at the same time descending to the consideration 
of those minute details which from their very minuteness almost 
produce the effect of the sublime upon the student's mind. And 
geology has this advantage—that the traces of the grandest phe- 
nomena are accessible to our immediate observation ; that we may, 
so to speak, handle the monuments of vast changes, and even of 
grand catastrophes which have occurred at inconceivably remote 
periods of time, bringing home to us, almost as if they had hap- 
pened before us, magnificent spectacles upon which no human eye 
ever rested. But this view of the grand history of our planet is 
only to be obtained by the patient study of many details; and 
although the genius of the literary geologist may enable him to 
depict many of the scenes of the distant past with sufficient vivid- 
ness to produce a startling effect upon the imagination of the 
unlearned reader, the true appreciation of such efforts cannot be 
effected without a sufficient knowledge of the general phenomena 
of geology to enable the student at least to understand the evi- 
dence upon which the asserted facts are founded. 

Professor Jukes’ treatise on geology supplies this necessary 
information in an admirable form, the section on geognosy, treat- 
ing of the nature of rocks, the mode of their formation and the 
various pbysical agencies by which they have been brought into 
the positions where we now find them, furnishing the reader with 
a most excellent digest of physical geology. The analysis of the 
different formations with their component beds, forming the second 
part of the article, is also exceedingly valuable ; its arrangement 
is very clear and intelligible, and the amount of information com- 
municated upon the foreign equivalents of our British rocks, the 
latter being taken as the standard of comparison, is really sur- 
prising, considering the space occupied by this section of the 
article. The paleontological information is indeed somewhat 
meagre, the fossil remains of animals being consigned to a dis- 
tinct article under the care of Professor Owen; but wherever cer- 
tain fossils are characteristic of particular beds, we generally find 
them referred to. The difficulty in writing such an article as Mr. 
Jukes’, consists in no small degree in adjusting the space it covers 
equitably among the different parts of the subject. It is curious 
to see how many encyclopedias and other dictionaries have fallen 
into the evil of commencing on a scale that has to be contracted as 
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the work proceeds ; and the same tendency is often to be found 
in individual articles. Their authors begin on the scale of a 
treatise and conclude on that of a review, or they give ample 
room to the details of some subject that has been their individual 
speciality, and have left for the remainder of their article a. space 
too confined for the material that has to be got into it. But Mr. 
Jukes has not fallen into this error; and his very readable article 
is a good illustration of what such encyclopedic summaries should 
be. 

Professor Owen’s treatise on paleontology we shall have 
occasion to notice with reference to the peculiar views advocated 
by its author as to the nature of the Protozoa and the distinctions 
between animals and plants; and although we differ from the 
learned professor in some other minor points of classification, 
these are not such as to detract from the general excellence of his 
work. By far the greater part of his treatise is devoted to the 
vertebrate animals, and not without reason, as it is upon these 
that he speaks with the greatest weight of authority ; in this por- 
tion we have an exposition of the characters not only of the classes, 
orders, and families, but even of the genera of fossil vertebrata. 
The fishes, indeed, are not treated in so much detail as the other 
classes, probably because an article by Dr. Traill on fossil 
ichthyology, containing an abstract of the generic characters of 
fossil fishes, and a table of the species, arranged stratigraphically, 
is appended to Sir John Richardson’s article on ichthyology. 

The invertebrate fossils, for great assistance in the elaboration 
of which Professor Owen acknowledges his being indebted to Mr. 
E. P. Woodward of the British Museum, are treated of chiefly in 
classes and orders, the families being introduced as systematic 
entities only in a few instances. This circumstance, which of 
course is unavoidable from the vastness of the subject of inverte- 
brate paleontology, gives a different character to this part of the 
article, and will render it of far less importance to the paleonto- 
logist than the latter portion, which treats more in detail of the 
objects of Professor Owen's special studies; but for general pur- 
poses of reference it is admirably adapted, the principal genera 
and many species, especially those characteristic of particular 
formations, or presenting in themselves any remarkable peculia- 
rities, being carefully noted, and each group illustrated by ad- 
mirable woodcuts, exhibiting forms characteristic of different 
geological epochs. 

A treatise on mineralogy in the present age should be some- 
thing more than an exposition in popular language of the rudi- 
ments of crystallography, followed by a still more popular and 
vague account of the physical and optical characters of crystals, 
and concluding with a réchauffé of the antique classificatory sys- 
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tem of Mohs and a short description of mineral species. Yet no 
better than thisis the treatise which Professor Nichol has written 
for the “ Encyclopedia.” A good article on mineralogy in such 
a work would have had a very valuable tendency towards raising 
an important and somewhat difficult science to its proper place in 
this country. It is a remarkable thing that a science so widely 
and so well studied on the Continent should be so generally 
neglected here. It may be owing perhaps to a reaction from the 
unsound popularity which mineralogy and mineral collections 
enjoyed with us some thirty or forty years ago. The system of 
Mohs professed to bring mineralogy to every man’s door. The 
mere aspect of a mineral, a scratch to try its hardness, a couple 
of weighing operations to determine its specific gravity, a few 
other equally simple experiments, and presto! the characteristics 
of a mineral were to be recognised and the mineral referred to its 
species. Then, too, there were in England at least two compe- 
tent dealers in minerals who would set up the amateur mineralo- 
gist at once with a complete stock-in-trade, and from time to 
time also with the additions requisite to keep it up to the mark 
of discovery ; or, if wealth wanted a hobby, they were there with 
choice and splendid specimens ready to gratify the curiosity or 
flatter the vanity of Plutus himself had he taken to this science. 
They knew their business, and were men of some pretension to a 
scientific acquaintance with the objects they sold. But though 
a few of the collections thus founded became the nuclei round 
which subsequent care and the scientific study of enlightened 
owners have thrown a value which science has appreciated, the 
majority of the collections formed in those golden days of mine- 
ralogy have become the dusty denizens of cabinets in the lumber- 
rooms of country houses, or have fallen under the hammer of the 
auction-room at prices which are the best measures of the depre- 
ciation of popular mineralogy in England. The truth is, that 
people found out that mineralogy was not to be properly studied 
in the spirit of the mere amateur. It was felt by those who were 
doomed by nature, or their education and circumstances, to the 
hungry spirit of the collector, that other subjects presented easier 
intellectual problems and were associated with equally facile 
means of spending money and aggregating specimens, rare or 
beautiful in their aspect, of which the differences and charac- 
teristics were attainable without scientific toil. Heuland and 
Sowerby ceased from the dealing world ; mineral collections ceased 
to be fashionable, for the study and the collection of shells and 
of fossils offered greater variety and presented a study that might 
be carried to a considerable extent as an intellectual acquirement 
by even an uneducated person, for it was a study that needed 
only « quick perception and a ready memory. Chemistry and ma- 
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thematics at the same time claimed mineralogy as their domain. 
Hence the English mineral-dealer was no longer a mineralogist, 
but became the mere seller of spars and shells and curiosities. 
Abroad, this reaction never occurred, because collecting from 
the pride of wealth, or from the spirit of acquisitiveness, was, 
except in Paris, unattractive, or did not accord with people's 
circumstances. Mineralogy, therefore, has never ceased to 
be studied earnestly abroad, more especially in Scandinavia and 
in Germany; and each successive generation of the student 
youth of those countries has brought to it the fresh vigour and 
the new light which the rapid progress of chemistry, of mathe- 
matical crystallography, and of physical optics has shed over 
mineralogy ; for indeed there is no science that has shared in the 
same degree in the triumphs of all these three departments of 
human knowledge. 

Yet one finds in Professor Nichol’s pages no hint even of this 
great progress, or of the fact that England, at the same time that 
her band of amateur mineral collectors is nearly extinct, has a 
small but valuable school of mineralogists in the best sense of the 
word. Professor Nichol indeed does not even allude to the cha- 
racteristics of a system of crystallography thoroughly English in 
its origin, and which the best class of the younger mineralogists 
and mathematicians of Germany have long ago adopted. He 
could hardly have been unacquainted with the work on crystallo- 
graphy of the Cambridge Professor of Mineralogy, and it is as 
difficult to suppose him ignorant of its having been translated 
into French by Sinamont, and into German by Grailich, and 
that some of the best work done in crystallography and optical 
physics in German and Italian is to be found in memoirs and 
treatises written according to this system by the younger school 
of scientific men at Vienna and at Bonn. Yet the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica adopts a foreign system of notation for 
the planes of a crystal, which is clumsy, and must become ere 
long obsolete by the side of a method of notation so typogra- 
phically simple as Professor Miller's—a notation which at the 
same time is capable of expressing, not merely the general form 
to which a crystal face belongs, but the relative position of every 
plane belonging to that crystallographic form. This great sim- 
plicity and universality in its notation, combined with the happy 
use of spherical trigonometry introduced by Professor Miller, should 
have given his system a place in a treatise in an English Ency- 
clopedia. Instead of a chemical method of classification which 
can alone express the relation of substances, the interest of 
which for science, or even in the arts, lies almost entirely in their 
chemical composition, we have an artificial and elaborate method 
of arrangement founded upon, yet not identical with, any one of 
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the innumerable and unsuccesful attempts to harmonize what 
was unsatisfactory, and what, in fact, cannot be harmonized in the 
system of classification of Mohs. In ten years’ time that system 
will exist no more, except in the history of what Dr. Whewell, 
somewhat pedantically, yet with an excellent philosophical pur- 
pose, calls the Analytico-Classificatory Science. ‘This system the 
‘younger men even in Vienna are abandoning, and it will only 
linger in some venerable shrines of mineralogy where the pro- 
fessors of to-day may hereafter be enjoying life in the conser- 
vatism of old age. 

The article on Mining is also unsatisfactory. The initials 
belong, we are told in the introductory volume, to a Mr. Leif- 
child. A small stock of the mining vocabulary of Cornwall and 
other mineral districts, and a very rudimentary acquaintance with 
the art which that singular vocabulary—in part venerably local 
and partly foreign in its origin—illustrates, appear to be the 
acquirements which Mr. Leifchild considers sufficient to justify 
him in accepting so important a duty:as to write an article on 
mining for a great encyclopedia. 

The subject of collieries, on the other hand, is most ably 
handled. Here at least the reader feels himself in the presence 
of aman who has lived in and about a coal-district, and knows 
practically the working details of a coal-pit and even of a coal- 
field. 

There is no class of subjects with which an Encyclopedia 
re-edited at only long intervals, deals so unsatisfactorily as it 
must deal with those sciences whose progress is rapid and the 
matter of which is cumulative in its character. Of these sciences 
chemistry and geology are good illustrations. ‘The fundamental 
principles of astronomy have been long ago sufficiently deeply 
laid. New observations, new generalizations, new triumphs of 
mathematical analysis, new ventures in the form of theoretical 
suggestion, may and do give an interest perpetually renewed to 
astronomical science ; but they are of a kind that may well be 
left to be recorded in the successive editions of a great encyclo- 
pedia. But the vigorous vitality of a science like chemistry is 
exhibited in a growth too rapid ‘for so slow-paced a record. The 
article on chemistry, by Dr. Gregory, was already antiquated before 
the present edition of the Encyclopedia had half emerged from its 
former skin. That article was indeed written at a:somewhat unlucky 
moment in the history of the science. The ideas of Laurent-and of 
Gerhardt, the development of which in the last eight years has 
infused a new philosophical element into chemical science, were, 
at the time Dr. Gregory's article on chemistry was penned, only 
looked on by many orthodox and plodding chemists as visionary 
novelties and vagaries. But others were then reading the ideas 
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put forth in the “ Annuaire” edited by those two remarkable French- 
men, and finding in them the germs of a simplicity and compre- 
hensiveness that went far in their minds to give form and system 
to what seemed unphilosophical and confused im the notation and 
the language of chemistry. The old controversy as to whether 
water was to be called a combination of one chemical unit of 
oxygen with one, or whether with two chemical units of hydrogen, 
broke out again; but it was a controversy fraught now with a 
revolution in chemical notation, and in the method by which 
chemical thought and language were to be employed and applied. 
The controversy, in fact, turns on the question whether it is 
simpler and affords a more ready key to the relations subsisting 
between chemical compounds, to suppose that the volume occu- 
pied by substances in the gaseous form is the most philosophical 
indication of the relative amounts of those substances which are 
to be accounted their chemical units, irrespectively of the rela- 
tions of volume of their constituent parts. Water can be decom- 
posed into two elements, hydrogen and oxygen. ‘Two volumes 
of the former unite with one of the latter, and the three form 
two condensed volumes of water. The oxygen weighs eight times 
the weight of the hydrogen. Is water a compound of two equiva- 
lents of hydrogen and one of oxygen? In that case a 
volume represents an equivalent of hydrogen, and, as a gas, is 
equal in bulk to an equivalent of oxygen; in which case the 
oxygen equivalent (or volume) is sixteen times as heavy as the 
hydrogen equivalent. Or, is water a compound of one equivalent, 
consisting of two volumes, of hydrogen with one equivalent, com- 
posed of one volume of oxygen, wherein the oxygen equivalent 
is therefore eight times the weight of the hydrogen equi- 
valent ? 

This controversy is as old as the early days of Berzelius ; but 
it has acquired, in recent times, a new importance. That electro- 
chemical decompositions should be looked on as the most funda- 
mental kind of dialysis to which a chemical compound can be 
submitted, and that the units of chemical matter are to be held 
to combine in the most simple ratios only when the Voltaic 
divellent force separates them from each other in certain ratios, 
is a view that has yielded, for the present at least, to the theory 
that the specific gravity of elementary bodies in the gaseous 
form, represents the relative weight of their combining equiva- 
lents; in other words, that equal volumes represent the chemical 
units or so-called atoms. 

Compound bodies, indeed, present a modification of this law, 
in so far as that the equivalent of a compound body has to be 
represented by a doubled volume, inasmuch as its specific gravity 
is found to be only half that indicated by theory for its volume, 
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But this apparent inconsistency was met by the recognition of 
two theoretical conditions of elementary matter—the one, the 
single-volumed, which such matter is held to represent in com- 
bination ; the other the double-volumed, when two volumes may 
be considered as combined, or in which the elements may be 
held to exist when in the free state. This view of the constitu- 
tion of a chemical compound has certainly been fertile of results. 
It has afforded a standing-poimt from whieh all the faets of 
chemistry have been seen under new aspects. It may be that it 
is but a transitional state of chemical theory. But assuredly 
chemistry already owes much to it. The idea of ranging che- 
mical compounds, and indeed the chemical elements, im homo- 
typical series has received a logical form from this view of 
chemical combination. The elements fall into groups defined by 
the number of their chemical atoms that represent, or are equiva- 
lent to, the unit of combination in certain typical compounds. 
Thus in water one equivalent of oxygen combines with two 
equivalents of hydrogen ; and represents, therefore, two volume- 
equivalents of the chlorine, which unites on equal terms, so to say, 
with hydrogen. So, again, hydrogen typifies a long series of 
metallic elements, oxygen a series of energetic electro-negative 
elements, and chlorine a group, the halogens, which from their 
one-volumed equivalent are capable of representing hydrogen 
itself, and even displacing it, on equal terms. Nitrogen, once 
more, typifies a group of elements of which one volume associates 
with three volumes of the hydrogen group; and includes phos- 
phorus, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth. The compounds of 
these elements (or of compound chemical molecules condensed, 
so to say, into the character and playing the part of such 
elements) are ranged again under certain general typical genera. 
Water, hydrochloric acid, ammoniacal gas, and marsh-gas, form 
the type-members of four of these great serial divisions of the 
chemical world. 

It is, then, by the development of this idea of typical series, 
by an infinite variety of interchanges and substitutions, in such 
typical symbolic expressions of one body for another, in the ratio 
assigned by such simple laws, that the chemist holds in his hand 
the vast variety of chemical combinations; grasping them and 
reducing them to order and system, and converting what else were 
a very kaloiodescope of ever-shifting forms and bewildering 
varieties of matter, into an organized series of graduated phe- 
nomena and of tabulated facts, each held to each by a relation- 
ship endowed with the characteristics of every other series of 
related phenomena in nature. For within them there is to be 
found a fundamental simplicity and singleness of ordered law, 
that underlies and controls, as everywhere else, an infinitude of 
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effects, often so complex in their first aspect as to repel all but 
the most ardent mind, yet to him who pursues and investigates 
them step by step, continually yielding new light to guide him, 
revealing relationship unsuspected even at first ; until ever toiling 
higher and higher up the ascent, man is able to see his horizon 
extend beyond at least some of the confused images that at first 
seemed far even beyond his ken. Chemistry is rapidly achieving 
this reward of a century of toil; and it is no small evidence of 
the eagerness with which it is pursuing that reward, that no 
treatise on chemistry can be written fast enough to represent at 
its publication the contemporary condition of the science. 

We now turn to a subject of more general interest than the 
foregoing. Amongst the scientific articles contained in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, few, perhaps, will be more consulted 
by general readers, than those which treat of natural history. 
There is scarcely a traveller in distant countries who does not 
consider himself competent, in describing his adventures, to give 
an account of the animals and plants he met with, generally using 
technical terms with a glib freedom which, although it may 
certainly give a very exalted notion of his varied and accurate 
knowledge, must not unfrequently prove somewhat puzzling to 
the uninitiated. We have, moreover, almost an infinity of so- 
called popular books and magazine articles in which subjects 
connected with natural history are treated with more or less 
display of scientific knowledge, and not a few of these must be 
somewhat unintelligible to readers not possessing a certain 
acquaintance with zoology. As the Encyclopedia Britannica 
does not profess to contain scientific articles adapted for the 
instruction of men of science, and such as we look for in special 
dictionaries of the sciences, it would hardly be fair to require that 
those devoted to natural history should develope new views 
either in physiology or classification, or even adopt the most 
advanced opinions upon these matters, unless these be apparently 
so well-founded and so generally received by those best. acquainted 
with the subject in hand, as to have become as it were a settled 
portion of the domain of science; but we may justly demand 
that the treatises on various branches of natural history should 
occupy the position of good handbooks of the departments of 
science of which they profess to treat—that they should furnish 
those consulting them with information on a level with the state 
of science at the time of their publication. It is in this light 
that we must examine the natural history articles of the Ency- 
clopedia, and even thus regarded, many of them will be found 
far from satisfactory. 

This is seen very clearly in the general treatise on the animal 
kingdom, which is at once antiquated and weak, containing a 
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vast number of details treated in the so-called popular style, but 
giving little information of the kind which we have a right to 
look for in an article purporting to furnish a general view of the 
functions and classification of animals. In treating of the dis- 
tinctions between animals and plants, which must be confessed to 
be a somewhat difficult subject, we find the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms compared to “two great pyramids, intimately united 
at their bases, but diverging more and more as they ascend;” and 
a little further on we are told that “the extraordinary beings 
which by their ambiguous nature may be said to have thus blended 
two kingdoms into one, are called zoophytes, or animal-plants.” 
Surely the writer ought to have been aware that the real point at 
which the distinction between plants and animals becomes doubt- 
ful is far below the position of any creatures to which the name 
of zoophytes has ever strictly been applied, amongst those minute 
creatures which by the slight advance that they have made from 
the general character of organized bodies, can scarcely be referred 
to either of the great kingdoms into which those bodies are 
generally divided. We may admit that the general character of 
animals consists in their receiving their organized nourishment 
into an internal cavity, in which we may suppose some process 
of digestion to occur, whilst plants imbibe nourishment, generally 
of inorganic nature, by some points, or the whole, of their ex- 
ternal surface; and for this reason it is impossible to accept as 
satisfactory the view propounded by Professor Owen in the intro- 
duction to his treatise on paleontology in this work, according 
to which the Protozoa and motile. Protophytes, which have so 
long formed a bone of contention amongst naturalists, are 
placed together in a distinct group intermediate between plants 
and animals. “The two divisions of organisms called ‘plants’ 
and ‘ animals,” says Professor Owen, “ are specialized members 
of the great natural group of living things; and there are 
numerous beings, mostly of minute size and retaining the form 
of nucleated cells, which manifest the common organic characters, 
but without the distinctive superadditions of true plants or animals. 
Such organisms are called Protozoa.” The distinctive characters 
of the two great organized kingdoms are given by Professor Owen 
as follows :-—“ When the organism can also move, when it receives 
the nutritive matter by a mouth, inhales oxygen and exhales 
carbonic acid, and developes tissues, the proximate principles of 
which are quaternary compounds of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, it is called an ‘animal.’ When the organism is 
rooted, has neither mouth nor stomach, exhales oxygen and has 
tissues composed of ‘ cellulose’ or of binary or ternary compounds, 
it is called a ‘plant.’” Even by applying these characters to the 
creatures included by Professor Owen in his great division of 
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Protozoa, we shall find that great numbers of them admit of 
being ranged either as animals or plants. The whole of the 
Infusoria, as far as we can speak positively of their chemical and 
physiological characters, are true animals ; and the Rhizopoda are 
in the same case if we admit that in taking their nourishment 
they virtually form a mouth at the point where the food is taken 
in. Again, in their chemical nature as in their chemical effects, 
the Diatomacee and Desmidiee, which we take to be the plant- 
like members of Professor Owen’s group of Protozoa, are true 
plants; and the sole reason for hesitating to place them within 
the confines of the vegetable kingdom consists in their motile 
power, which is certainly insufficient for this purpose. Professor 
Owen’s proposed classification may be regarded as cutting the 
knot rather than untying it. 

On the nature of species we find two distinct views advocated 
in the two articles above referred to, a circumstance which can 
hardly prove satisfactory to the reader. The author of the article 
“ Animal Kingdom” adopts the notion of the fixity of species and 
of their creation by independent efforts of the Divine Will, adducing 
of course all the old arguments in support of his view. Professor 
Owen, on the other hand, without positively committing himself 
to any theory, admits the possibility of the gradual evolution of 
species in accordance with secondary laws, and certainly treats 
the notion of independent specific creations with very little respect. 
In their views of classification, however, the two writers are more 
in accordance, both regarding the groups established amongst 
organized beings as arbitrary. Professor Owen, indeed, in his 
article on mollusca, appears to advance still further in the 
direction of Lamarck and Darwin than in the introduction to his 
paleontology: in order to show the impossibility of establish- 
ing a definite lower limit for the sub-kingdom Mollusca, he points 
out the gradual passage from Vorticella amongst his Protozoa, 
through the Bryozoan genus Pedicellina, in which the molluscous 
structure is as it were sketched out, to the true molluscan forms 
of the Tunicata and Brachiopoda ; and further refers to the great 
similarity in many points of the Planarian worms to the genera 
Glaucus, Calliopwa, Rhodope, &c., of which he forms his 
molluscan order Apneusta. If any argument in favour of the 
non-limitation of the mollusca can justly be derived from these 
considerations, it must depend, not upon mere external resem- 
blances, but upon morphological grounds, and this must give a 
heavy blow to the doctrine of types as commonly understood. 
All recent zoological research seems to tend towards the establish- 
ment of a theory of evolution of species.one from another ; whether 
in accordance with the complex system of laws propounded by 
Mr. Darwin under the comprehensive name of “ Natural Selec- 
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tion,” or upon some other and perhaps more simple principle, still 
remains to be seen. 

Even if we admit to the fullest extent the notion of the non- 
existence ofa classification in nature, we can by no means regard 
classification as a matter of no consequence: on the contrary, it 
must be of the highest importance, if only as a help to the com- 
prehension of a subject so vast as zoology, that animals should 
be grouped as much as possible in accordance with their true 
affinities. Our author, however, appears to be of a different 
opinion—at least if we may judge from his practice ; for after a 
long discussion of the zoological systems proposed by various 
authors from Linneus to Cuvier, he rests contented with that of 
the last-named naturalist, and adopts it without modification as 
the system to be followed throughout the zoological sections of 
the “ Encyclopedia.” In fact, for anything that appears to the 
contrary in the article “ Animal Kingdom,” zoologists, since the 
time of Cuvier, have done nothing to produce any effect on classifi- 
cation ; and yet, before 1853, when the volume containing this 
article was published, modern researches had already modified the 
system of Cuvier in several important particulars—the Protozoa 
had already been separated from Cuvier's Radiata, rendering that 
group a far more natural one, and paving the way for the subse- 
quent establishment of the great natural division of the Ccelen- 
terata ; the Entozoa and Bryozoa had taken up their true position 
as articulate and molluscoid animals, and the Cirripedes and 
Epizoa had been transferred from the Molluscan and Radiate 
divisions to their natural place amongst Crustacea. These and 
other minor changes are wholly unnoticed in the general view of 
zoological classification, and some of them are equally disregarded 
in the special articles devoted to particular groups. 

The total absence of all reference to the views of recent zoolo- 
gists is particularly striking in the article on Animalcules. 
Here we have, first, a reprint of the article from the last edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, in which the few forms referred 
to are classified in accordance with Lamarck’s system, and Bory de 
Saint Vincent is represented as the “latest and most assiduous 
writer on this department”! ‘This is followed by some supple- 
mentary observations containing a discussion of the views of 
Ehrenberg and Dujardin upon the nature of Infusoria, but still 
referring to Diatomacee, Desmidiew and other vegetable orga- 
nisms as animalcules, and in fact leaving the whole subject in a 
state of confusion. We find here no recognition of the division 
Protozoa (which in Professor Owen’s opinion, as already stated, 
seems even to constitute an intermediate kingdom), although that 
group must be considered to have been well established in 1853, 
when the article ‘“ Animalcules” was published; nor does 
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it make its appearance in the treatise on Zoophytes, of which, 
however, the Rhizopoda are represented as aclass. The only 
reference to the existence of the group of Protozoa is to be found 
in Professor Owen's paleontology, where, as has been said, it 
bears a very different value from that usually attached to it by 
zoologists. 

The Rotifera or wheel-animalcules, arranged by Ehrenberg 
and the older writers amongst the Infusoria, have been removed 
by the common consent of later naturalists to a more elevated 
rank among the Annulose classes. Their annulated structure, 
their possession of a distinct alimentary canal with two openings, 
and the production by them of regular eggs, must justify their 
being placed in such a position, and it is only their minute size 
and their possession of an apparatus of vibratile cilia for carrying 
their food into the mouth, that can lead to their being considered 
as allied to the far simpler organisms for which we retain the 
term of Infusoria. Under these circumstances, their omission 
from amongst the Animalcules would be a matter of little 
surprise, but unfortunately they make their appearance nowhere 
else: the genera are, indeed, given in the table of Bory de Saint 
Vincent's classification, but no further notice is taken of them 
in the original article which forms the foundation of the present 
treatise, and the abstract of Ehrenberg’s families contained in the 
supplementary portion includes only the Polygastrica of that 
author. We have sought in vain in the index and throughout 
the zoological articles for any mention of these creatures, and 
thus an entire and by no means an uninteresting class of animals 
has been allowed to drop quietly out of the system ! 

Cuvier's sub-kingdom of Zoophytes, even after the removal 
of the Protozoa, constituted a somewhat incoherent assemblage 
of groups whose internal constitution was in most cases not much 
better ; and it has been chiefly by the revelation of the true nature 
and affinities of the animals included in it, that the researches of 
modern zoologists have exerted an influence upon classification. 
Cuvier himself, indeed, seems to have been fully aware of the 
provisional and incongruous nature of his fourth great division of 
the animal kingdom, and nothing perhaps would have astonished 
him more than the knowledge that after more than thirty years 
it would be retained in its entirety as a primary group, and that 
in a work like the present. Yet such is very nearly the case. 
Zoophytes, according to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” include 
the classes Entozoa, Echinodermata, Acalepha, and Polypes, be- 
sides the lower forms of Infusoria, Rhizopoda, and Sponges, which 
we now regard as forming a distinct sub-kingdom. ‘The estab- 
lishment of the sub-kingdom Celenterata, and its division into 
the classes Hydrozoa and Anthozoa, which must be regarded as 
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constituting one of the most important of our recent advances in 
the knowledge of these low forms of animal life, are passed over 
without notice; and although the editor has appended to the 
account of the Acalepha an abstract of Professor Huxley’s classi- 
fication of Hydrozoa, this is so isolated as to be more likely to 
increase the reader's confusion than to lead him to any clearer 
comprehension of the general subject. 

When we descend to the details of the different classes we find, 
in many cases, an equally lamentable deficiency. The class of 
Entozoa, which ought to have been removed bodily into the sub- 
kingdom Annulosa, is treated in accordance with antiquated 
views. The article contains a long argument in favour of their 
spontaneous generation, in which, in spite of M. Pouchet, we 
cannot readily believe; and those recent researches by which 
the difficulties surrounding the access of parasites to closed cavi- 
ties in the bodies of the animals infested by them have been ex- 
plained away, receive no notice at the editor's hands. We may 
now consider it as proved that the so-called cystic worms of the 
glands and muscles of animals are the larval forms of tapeworms 
inhabiting the intestines of other creatures which prey upon the 
former ; but in this treatise the Cystica still constitute an order 
of Entozoa, and nowhere do we find any indication that the exis- 
tence of a relation such as that above mentioned between them 
and the Tenie has ever been thought of. 

Few facts in natural history are more interesting, or more 
important in philosophical zoology, than the singular relations 
existing between the Acalepha and Hydroid Polyps of Cuvier. 
these are, indeed, indicated by the editor, but so briefly and with 
so little apparent appreciation of their bearing, that the student 
will gain little by their being referred to. The remarkable obser- 
vations of J. Miiller and others upon the development of the 
Echinodermata are still worse treated, all notice of them being 
omitted, if we except the following passage with regard to the 
Stellerida :—‘‘ When excluded from the egg they are, according 
to Sars, very unlike the parent, for they are then binary, and do 
not become radiated until after some weeks.” This is in the 
original article published in 1842 ; the editor has found nothing 
worth adding to it in 1860. 

With respect to the Annelida, and the higher classes of Annu- 
lose animals, the historian of the progress of zoology has few of 
those striking researches to refer to, such as have completely 
altered our views regarding the lower forms of animal life. Never- 
theless much has been done during the last thirty years towards 
the determination of the true affinities of many of these creatures, 
and still more towards the elucidation of their physiological 
peculiarities. In the article om “ Annelides” the author has shown 
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some appreciation of the latter fact, having taken considerable 
trouble in introducing the results of recent researches, especially 
those of Dr. Williams, into the general view of the class; but his 
classification is still that of Cuvier, who is followed even as to the 
genera. The treatises on Insects and Arachnida, however, appear 
to be almost verbatim reprints of the corresponding articles in the 
last edition, which were confessedly derived, and in many cases 
absolutely translated, from Latreille’s volumes of the “ Régne Ani- 
male.” Any one who has followed, even afar off, in the steps of the 
entomologists and arachnologists of the present day, must be aware 
that the genera admitted by Latreille, numerous as they were, bear 
but a small proportion to those adopted by modern writers, and that 
in the minor groups superior to genera, very great alterations and 
improvements have taken place. Hence these articles, although 
still retaining considerable value on account of the great amount 
of useful information brought together in them, eannot be regarded 
as furnishing such a view of the classes of insects and arachnida 
as would be most useful even to the general reader. The prin- 
ciple on which these articles have been prepared is in itself erro- 
neous, as it is manifestly impossible to give all the modern genera 
of insects within the limits of a treatise in a general encyclopedia ; 
and it would be far better, and indeed more useful, to furnish only 
a classification of families with references to a moderate number 
of illustrative genera. 

The article on Crustacea in the seventh edition was pre- 
pared somewhat on this principle ; but for some reason, perhaps 
to compensate for the great length of that on Insects, was reduced 
to such meagre dimensions that even when first published it could 
hardly be considered satisfactory. As there is no class of the 
higher Annulosa in which so many remarkable facts have been 
discovered of late years as in the Crustacea, it was natural to look 
for a considerable change in the article devoted to them ; but in- 
stead of this we find the old article reprinted in all its primitive 
nakedness, with merely a few lines of supplementary remarks by 
Dr. Traill, intended, we may presume, to bring this unimportant 
matter up to the present state of science. The singular meta- 
morphoses of the crabs, which were regarded as so wonderful 
when first described by their discoverer, J. Vaughan Thompson, 
that some of the leading naturalists of that day were inclined to 
consign his observations to the limbo of the Zoological Apocrypha, 
are just noticed in a few lines; but the still more remarkable 
physiological facts connected with the parasitism of many of the 
lower Crustacea and the metamorphoses by which this is brought 
about, receive no attention whatever; indeed, the Lerneade are 
placed with the Entozoa. The Cirripedes, whose wonderful his- 
tory has been worked out in so much detail by Mr. Darwin, fare 
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almost worse than their parasitic cousins: they receive a passing 
notice in the supplementary remarks on Crustacea, and are like- 
wise mentioned by Professor Owen in his treatise on. Mollusca, 
but solely to show cause for their removal from that sub-kingdom ; 
and thus between the two groups they literally, like the Rotifera, 
obtain no systematic position whatever. 

Of the treatises on Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals there is 
little to be said : they are chiefly founded on the “ Régne Animale” 
of Cuvier, and are open to much the same objections as that 
devoted to Entomology. But there are two other articles which 
must not be dismissed so summarily, namely, those by Professor 
Owen on the Mollusca, and by Sir John Richardson on 
Ichthyology, which by their excellence form a striking contrast 
with the rest. Of the former, indeed, we need say but little, the 
general system of the Mollusca, and the leading facts in their 
economy, being so well established, that one looks for little 
departure from the ordinary course in any new treatise upon this 
department of natural history. It may be remarked, however, that 
in opposition to the views of Lacaze-Duthiers, Professor Owen still 
places the Dentalia amongst the Gasteropod Mollusca, and that 
he separates from the so-called Nudibranchiate forms those 
genera which possess no distinct respiratory organs, or dermal 
appendages representing such organs, forming of them a distinct 
order under the name of Apneusta. The advantage of this sepa- 
ration is more than doubtful. The so-called branchie of the 
majority of Nudibranchs cannot be regarded as the equivalents of 
the true gills of other Gasteropods, so that their presence or 
absence is a mere question of greater or less extension of the 
dermal covering ; and lastly, the cecal processes of the intestine, 
upon which Professor Owen lays much stress in his comparison 
of these low Gasteropods with the Planaric, are common to the 
whole Nudibranchiate group. 

In Ichthyology, the first step in advance of the Cuvierian 
method was made by Agassiz, who proposed the division of the 
whole class of fishes into four great orders, characterized by the 
nature of the dermal covering. The system of Agassiz, the chief 
novelty of which consisted in the establishment of a distinct 
order (GANOIDEI) for the plated fishes so abundant in earlier 
periods of the earth’s history, and of which we have a few ex- 
amples in the bony pikes of the American lakes and the sturgeons 
of our own waters, met with but a cold welcome from zoologists, 
who had already found that a classification founded upon cha- 
racters derived solely from one part of the organism could never 
be satisfactory. It was reserved for the late J. Miiller, whose 
name is connected with so many important researches in compa- 
rative anatomy, to place the systematic part of Ichthyology, a 
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subject environed with the greatest difficulties, upon a sound 
footing. In his important memoir “ On the Structure and Limits 
of the Ganoidei,’* he pointed out that in establishing this order, 
Agassiz, by depending solely upon the nature of the dermal 
covering, had included in it many species which, in their general 
structure, were more nearly allied to the ordinary fishes of our 
seas and fresh waters, than to the living representatives of the 
extinct fishes of the Paleozoic and Secondary epochs, for the 
benefit of which the order was mainly established ; at the same 
time indicating certain characters derived from the aorta and 
intestine which, when taken in conjunction with the nature of the 
scales, sufficed to distinguish the Ganoids from all other fishes. 
Starting from this point, Professor Miller showed that the ordi- 
nary and familiar fishes which agreed with the Ganoids in having 
free gills covered by bony lids or opercula, might stand on one 
side of them; whilst on the other, the sharks and rays (the 
Placoids of Agassiz, and the typical cartilaginous fishes of 
Cuvier) might be placed, the latter uniting the characters of the 
main artery and intestine of the Ganoids, with fixed branchie and 
a peculiar armature of the skin. Another group was formed for 
thosé singular fishes, the Lampreys, and called Cyclostomi, from 
their circular sucking mouths; and another, again, for the still 
more remarkable Amphioxus, which appears from the simplicity 
of its structure to form a passage from the vertebrata to the 
lower types of the animal kingdom. Wethus get five primary groups 
of true and undoubted fishes, to which a sixth must be added if 
we include the Lepidosiren in this class, a course which, although 
adopted by Miller and Owen, is rejected by other naturalists of 
authority, and seems, to say the least of it, still open to many 
objections. The five groups established by Miiller under the 
title of sub-classes, furnished the outline of a grand and simple 
classification which it remained for the labours of subsequent 
writers to fill up, and so generally were its advantages recognised, 
that it has been adopted by almost every writer on fishes since 
its publication. Some modifications, indeed, have been introduced 
into it, and the system adopted by Sir John Richardson is that 
of Miiller as altered by Professor Owen. In this modification 
the five primary groups established by Miiller amongst true 
fishes are got rid of by the simple expedient of dropping out the 
sub-classes altogether, a proceeding which, unfortunately, destroys 
one of the chief beauties of Miiller’s system, namely, the perfect 
equivalence, not in number of species, but in anatomical signifi- 
cance of the primary groups. The only other departure from 





* Ueber den Bau und Grenzen der Ganoiden, Abhandl. der Berliner Akad. 
der Wiss. 1844. 
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Miiller’s system involves a worse fault, it consists in the union 
of the two lowest groups of the great anatomist of Berlin (the 
Leptocardii, including Amphioxus, and the Cyclostomi or Lam- 
preys) in a single order, characterized by the absence of true 
rays in the fins! How a creature like the Amphioxus, destitute 
of a heart and brain, respiring and apparently obtaining its food 
by a mechanism very similar to that which is employed for the 
same purposes by creatures so low as the Ascidia amongst the 
Tunicated Mollusks, should be placed by a philosophical natural- 
ist in the same order with fishes like the Lamprey, which although 
certainly low in the scale of organization, are still indisputably 
fishes at all points, is not easily understood ; and the arrangement 
is rendered still more incongruous by the introduction amongst 
the already sufficiently heterogeneous components of the group, 
of a family of small fishes allied to the Morris (Leptocephalus) 
of our own shores, and which, although apparently of low organi- 
zation, respire by regular operculated gills, instead of the separate 
sac-like organs of the Lamprey. We have here another example 
of the impossibility of adopting any single character in classifi- 
cation to the exclusion of all others, without violating natural 
affinities. 

Notwithstanding these objections, the treatise on Ichthyology is 
perhaps the most valuable of the Natural History articles, and 
certainly approaches most nearly in its execution to what we 
should regard as the perfection of such an article, in which the 
characters of all the genera are to be given. For the benefit of 
the cursory reader it has a popular portion, printed in large type, 
and containing a sketch of the general characters of the different 
groups, with references to the habits of a few of the most remark- 
able species; whilst side by side with this the student who wishes 
for more detailed information will find, in smaller print, a regular 
systematic analysis of the orders, families, and genera of fishes, 
arranged in accordance with the most modern views on classifica- 
tion. 

From its very nature, Botany is a subject far more easily treated 
from a general point of view than Zoology: the structure and 
mode of life of one plant resemble those of another far more 
closely than is the case even in animals of the same primary type, 
and the facility with which a general notion of the phenomena 
presented by the vegetable kingdom may be given is increased in 
a corresponding degree. Moreover, these phenomena are gene- 
rally so well ascertained, at all events for the greater part of the 
vegetable world, that any competent writer sitting down with 
a conscientious determination to bring together to the best of his 
power the chief results of botanical investigation, could hardly 
fail to produce an elementary treatise on the science of Botany 
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which should be tolerably satisfactory. Hence, although Pro- 
fessor Balfour has been confined here within the limits of a single 
treatise, the reader will obtain from it a better general notion of 
the subject treated, than, in the case of animals, from the zoolo- 
gical articles, which meander through so many volumes. The 
author arranges his subject in the ordinary way, commencing 
with the anatomy and physiology of plants, of which his first 
section contains a good account. Some allowance must, however, 
be made here for the length of time which has elapsed since the 
publication of the article—the numerous remarkable and inte- 
resting discoveries which have been made lately with regard to 
the reproduction of the Cryptogamia, were only commencing 
when Professor Balfour must have been writing his treatise, which 
will consequently appear imperfect to those acquainted with the 
great advance made within the last ten years in this department 
of Botany. 

In his second section, Professor Balfour discusses the subject 
of botanical classification, and gives an analysis of the natural 
orders of plants; and his third section is devoted to the im- 
portant question of Botanical Geography. In a fourth part we 
have a short sketch of Paleontological Botany, chiefly with 
reference to the carboniferous formations, but also noticing some 
of the vegetable remains found in other strata. 

We sincerely wish that we could have bestowed more general 
commendation than the foregoing strictures contain, on the 
scientific portions of this last edition of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” It is scarcely to be expected, nor is it indeed to 
be desired, that every re-issue of so costly and comprehensive a 
work should be from alpha to omega a rifacimento, and we have 
admitted that as regards chemistry it is next to impossible for any 
encyclopedic record to keep up with the pace of discovery. A 
survey of the Platonic or scholastic philosophies once fairly 
executed, suffices for a work intended for general readers. The 
student of such intellectual phenomena has his proper guides and 
manuals, and does not require, or may possibly disdain, the sum- 
maries of an encyclopedia. Into the departments of History and 
Biography we remark with pleasure the infusion of new life. The 
Rev. Charles Merivale’s “‘ Compendium of Roman History” leaves 
usnothing to desire beyond the vain wish that more space had been al- 
lotted to him ; and the late Lord Macaulay’s biographical portraitures 
are among the happiest productions of his learned and picturesque 
pen. Archbishop Whately’s dissertation on the “ Rise, Progress, 
and Corruptions of Christianity,” forms a useful adjunct to the 
earlier treatises by Stewart and Mackintosh on “ Metaphysical 
and Ethical Science,” nor until philology shall be allowed full 
play in the theological domain, have we reason to expect that 
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this subject will be more ably handled. Perhaps the Geographical 
sections, principal and secondary, might have been improved by a 
more liberal resort to modern travels: and those on Indian philo- 
sophy and history will not bear comparison with the correspond- 
ing articles in the excellent Encyclopddie of Ersch and Gruber. 
In the account of Art, if we do not find any marked originality 
or eloquence, neither are we called upon to dissent from rash and 
sweeping theories: and the readers for whom these volumes are 
specially intended have no reason to complain of the provision 
made for them under the heads of criticism, poetry, and general 
literature. In noticing the defects in the scientific treatises we 
have, in fact, exhausted our quiver of objections to this eighth 
edition, and will refrain from further regret at its occasional short- 
comings in other departments. 

The aspect of a work on which so many hands have been em- 
ployed, resembles in some measure the aspect of a great library. 
Each is a memento of the old yet ever impressive truth, that 
art is long and life is short. ‘To fill those shelves, to collect 
these records of human knowledge and progress, has been the 
labour of generations. Each worker has perhaps promised or 
whispered to himself some recompense for his toil—a name at 
the moment or for the future in recognition of it. Few have 
attained a passing, still fewer a permanent reputation. The lights 
of one age are eclipsed by the lights of another, and even the 
greatest names are subject to the mutations of fashion or to changes 
in the current of human inquiry. Has it, then, been lost labour 
tu rise up early and so late take rest? is the pursuit of learning 
or science, as the dying Brutus said of liberty, “a name only ?’ 
and is it not wisdom therefore to desist from labour that apparently 
avails not, and adopt the Epicurean’s conclusion in Persius— 


“Indulge Genio: carpamus dulcia: nostrum est 
Quod vivis: cinis et manes et fabula fies. 
Vive memor lethi: fugit hora: hoe quod loquor, inde est ?” 


Let not the earnest worker be disheartened : that which is so com- 
monly denied to the individual is often granted to the species ; and 
he has not laboured in vain who has added his mite to the treasury 
of human knowledge. Every error that is removed, every inroad 
that is made on the realms of ignorance, credulity, and falsehood, 
bring mankind so much nearer to thé Image in which they were 
created, tend to increase the stock of human happiness, and help 
the torch of science to burn more steadily and clearly. 

The list of contributors to this encyclopedia, published at the 
end of the index-volume, has partly suggested these reflections. It 
contains aroll and count of names as memorable as have ever been 
combined in a single age or for a common task. For to DuGaLp 
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STEWART, MACKINTOSH, JEFFREY, THOMAS DE QUINCEY, JAMES 
Mii, THomas YounG, Sir WiLL1AM HaMILToNn, WALTER Scott, 
and THomMas BaBinGTton MacavLay were given intellects, 
analytic, synthetic, or imaginative, as eminent in degree and as 
various in kind as have ever ministered to the instruction or 
delight of mankind. In the fact that all these opulent minds 
were contemporary, we have «a steadfast pledge and a joyful 
assurance that the intellectual lamp of Britain burns as brightly 
as ever, that although the course may vary in different ages, the suc- 
cession of the runners will not fail, and that those who have entered 
“the mighty nations of the dead,” are but the precursors of an 
equally illustrious line of contenders for the prize in the arena 
of literature and science. 


Te a Aka tk eee 


Art. VI.—IpEEs NAPOLEONIENNES: THE SECOND 
EMPIRE. 


Ten Years of Imperialism in France : Impressions of a Flaneur. 
Edinburgh and London. 1862. 


HE wildestschemer of modern times asked for the greatestrealm 

on the Continent, to use it as the field for gigantic experi- 
ments, suggested by what he himself called his “‘ Reveries;” and the 
gift was accorded to him without condition or reservation. When 
Louis Napoleon requested the French people to hand over them- 
selves and their territory into his single hand, if they did not 
thoroughly know the man, their leaders knew what his views had 
been, with one exception ; and that exception was supplied by 
the very fact of his enormous request, which showed that he con- 
templated a perfect and absolute centralizing of the Government 
in the one. Despite the boastfulness common to every nation, 
and the fondness for wonderment that mankind has indulged in 
all times, there is, we believe, no adequate sense of the huge 
theoretical and practical problem involved in the Napoleonic ex- 
periment now working out in this year 1862. Huge problems, 
indeed, are commonplaces just now. Glancing abroad we see, 
apparently on the eve of a crisis, the long-maturing contest of 
nationalities against dynasties and bureaucracies—the Austrian 
and German Governments being in no way sufficiently daunted 
by the fate of the Italian monarchies to yield up with a good 
grace the obsolete prerogatives that they have heretofore contrived 
to retain in the face of awakened public opinion. At the same 
time, throughout vast regions of the world, intermingled with the 
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perplexities of administration, but yet essentially distinct, are 
great questions of nationality ; and convulsively yet tediously 
working out a semi-political and semi-ethnological problem, are 
immense tracts of Germany, Scandinavia, Poland, Pansclavonia, 
and Russia Proper—if there is such a thing. The question of 
its hierarchy is forced upon Catholic Christendom, about one 
quarter of which is prepared to handle the subject. Before our 
living eyes, Italy, for the first time in her history, is establishing 
herself as a consolidated nation. The theory propounded by 
Adam Smith in the days of our great-grandfathers is now march- 
ing substantially across the Continent of Europe, even into the 
precincts of protection, as in the case of France, Belgium, and 
the Zollverein. But in many respects, more startling than all 
these agitations is that problem which may be summed up in the 
single word France. 

It isnot very many years since statesmen and public writers were 
wont to discuss the condition of states foreign to their own, as 
dependent mainly upon the form of government, and we ascribed 
all the evils in France or Austria to the despotism of their rulers 
or the bigotry of their official servants. We were encouraged to 
do so, because our knowledge of such countries was partial and 
uncertain, drawn principally through the library, through the 
imperfect reports of official documents, or patriotic accusations, 
with the very scanty and precarious addenda afforded by the 
observations of intelligent travellers. It is only in our own time 
that facilities of intercourse have so greatly multiplied the number 
of those travellers, and of residents in foreign countries, that we 
have to a certain extent procured a transfusion of society ; and 
to the same degree we have got together the solid raw materials 
for a genuine international public opinion. In proportion as we 
have thus acquired an intimate knowledge of other countries, we 
English have been confirmed in our repugnance to the centralized 
despotic powers which maintained their rule by “ keeping down” 
the public; but we have also. discovered how much every 
policy of the kind was the product of the state of knowledge and 
opinion in each country, or derived its licence to exist from defici- 
encies in the intellectual and moral condition of the people. In 
a general sense, it may be safely said that every Government is 
an equation of the capacity of the people for managing its cor- 
porate affairs; and thus, while we have learned to regard the 
excesses and vices of the most obstinate despotism, ift not with 
greater respect, at least with more charity, we have also been led 
to trace important distinctions between the tendencies and move- 
ments of the nations themselves. It would be absurd to imagine 
for a moment that any state in Europe is completely isolated, or 
has ever been so since travelling commenced. With regard to 
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many countries, they have been subjected to external influences, 
and there are some few which have been the steady object of 
foreign interference. Italy, Poland, and France present con- 
spicuous examples: the last in a more transitory fashion, the 
first ever since the Middle Ages; and in this instance the reasons 
are sufficiently obvious. The beauty of the land, and its richness 
in many resources besides those of mere material wealth, conspired 
to attract the ambitions of foreign princes; while at various 
periods the residence of the chief of the priesthood of Catholic civi- 
lization invited the intriguers of every court to make the capital of 
Italy their head-quarters. It has thus happened that, while some 
nations have been able to develop their own faculties and purposes 
in far greater freedom than others, Italy has been the most re- 
markable example to the contrary ; her innate faculties, and the 
designs of her best reformers, having been of the highest order, 
but having been throughout the last ten centuries thwarted, baffled, 
and frustrated by combinations of every conceivable character. 
To recognise this influence of one country over another, is to 
admit the importance of international sympathies and of foreign 
action upon the development and growth of each body politic ; 
and when once we have gone so far, we perceive how momentous 
it is to the growth of each nation, according to its own genius 
and convictions, that it should promote the development of coun- 
tries harmonizing with it in its instincts and opinions. This truth 
has been more distinctly perceived heretofore by the preachers of 
loyal right divine and the advocates of perfectly centralized 
government, than by the champions of constitutional rule. Never- 
theless, the gradual spread of intelligence and intercourse, with 
the inevitable impulse to freedom of thought through the material 
freedom of action, has resulted in multiplying the states governed 
by constitutional administration, and the influence of constitu- 
tional opinions has proporionately gained in strength as well as in 
territory. It hasnot been by any directintervention. Hitherto, 
constitutional states have been content to rely upon a certain 
dogmatic form of political free-trade, which they call the doctrine 
of “non-intervention,” and for which they have undoubtedly 
many powerful arguments. No nation, they say, can maintain 
its independence until it has at least sufficient internal conviction 
and strength to assert that independence. The tirst step towards 
freedom is to abstain from needless interference with others. We 
must assume that foreign states desire to be as we find them ; and 
if we wish to uphold respect for public law, we must not trespass 
upon the grounds of others. The liberty we assert for ourselves 
compels us, therefore, to abstain from meddling where we have 
no jurisdiction. It has so happened that empirical deviations 
from this doctrine, as in the case of Greece, have not turned out 
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very happily. The result has been that, upon the whole, consti- 
tutional states have deliberately observed this dogmatic species 
of self-restraint, debarring themselves from promoting the develop- 
ment of similar communities ; although to multiply the number 
of governments of their own genus, and to enlarge the territory 
of constitutional rule, is practically to fortify the outposts of their 
own strength, and so far to secure themselves against the chance 
of those fluctuations in human affairs which have submerged 
many a state that believed itself above danger. It is perhaps only 
within the last year or two that statesmen have begun to see 
through the fallacy that has heretofore fettered the legitimate 
action of constitutional states in support of their younger imita- 
tors ; but the question is brought to an issue in a manner so un- 
precedented and so close to us, the oldest and most powerful of 
constitutional states, that we, as well as the rest of the world, are 
compelled to study it intently. France constitutes bodily a 
problem which is the exact opposite of that worked out by Eng- 
Jand from the time of John downwards. England illustrates the 
proposition of self-government, carried through local ramifications 
to the furthest extent ; France embodies the reverse proposition 
—government by proxy through one man, the whole power of the 
state concentrated in his single grasp. It is now ten years since 
Louis Napoleon asked France to give him herself and her territory, 
with all her possessions and forces, in order that he might carry 
out that proposition; and amongst the many books that have 
been written upon so fertile a subject, there is not one that brings 
it to so distinct a focus as the unpretending anonymous volume 
entitled “Ten Years of Imperialism in France: Impressions of a 
Flaneur.” 

Statisticians usually allow twenty years to a generation, and 
within the last four generations, France has appeared before the 
world in half-a-dozen aspects,—as the ancient kingdom of the 
Most Christian King, governed by peremptory absolutism ; as 
the savagest republic ever witnessed by that experienced and sage 
authority, history ; as a military empire, less barbarous but more 
dangerous to foreign states, and more rapid in its encroachments 
and dictations than any previous invader ; as a restored monarchy 
“by the grace of God” and the Duke of Wellington, moderated 
to suit modern prejudices ; as a constitutional monarchy, esta- 
blished by force of barricades, and existing by the grace of the 
bourgeoisie ; and then, after the brief interlude of a didactic re- 
public, as the second empire, which, with one remarkable exception, 
unites in itself all the natural elements of the previous régimes 
except one. It is the centralized personal authority of the old 
monarchy, restored by the universal suffrage of the first republic, 
in the name of the first empire, with the original inspirations of 
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its own author, the second Emperor; carefully excluding the 
ideas, the associations, and influences of that constitutional 
monarchy which spontaneously sought its own apotheosis under 
the sublime name of “ Mr. Smith.” Twelve years ago, the exist- 
ence of such a state as this new empire was the dream of one 
solitary man, who was regarded with indifference, if not contempt 
itself,—now it is an established reality. Alone he didit. He 
has changed the entire face of the land,—altered the outward 
picture of its great towns, imparted enterprise to its agriculture, 
re-created its army, and restored its potency for dictation abroad. 
But he has done far more than that,—he has changed the manners 
if not the genius of the people, and bidden the mind of France to 
obey his will. The literature of the country has sunk, with its 
intellect, to be his servant. But he has worked even a greater 
miracle than that complete subjugation of the countrymen of 
Rousseau and Voltaire,—he has made the Frenchman an active 
investing commercialist, and, wonderful as it may seem, a sailor. 
Although the thing has been done it looks incredible; the more 
distinctly we present it to our eyes, the more difficult we find it 
of belief. ‘To account for the fact, we -impute it to various Ma- 
chiavellian purposes ; we lighten the burthen of belief, by assuming 
that much of the pageant is spurious; but we only delude our- 
selves by struggling to force the facts into accordance with our own 
predilections, instead of studying them as they are, and plainly 
confessing the conclusions which they might teach us. It is 
worth while, at all events, to ascertain distinctly what Louis 
Napoleon has actually done, if only for the purpose of endea- 
vouring to appreciate what he might do further. 

One reason why the result is so difficult of comprehension is, 
that we begin by blinding our sight with prejudices against the 
man. We are not now about to consider how far he is bad or 
good, wicked or beneficent, devil or angel. Our opinion upon his 
moral character has been placed on record, and it is not yet time 
to revise that estimate. Nor are we simply going to “give the 
devil his due.” We have a harder task on hand, but one that, 
perhaps, concerns us and our interest somewhat more nearly. It 
is to ascertain the nature and measure of that thing called Louis 
Napoleon, as a natural phenomenon, and as one element in the 
political and social dynamics of the world. The moment we 
enter upon this examination, our past crude ideas and hasty 
judgment are rebuked by the marked contrast between the man 
as we appraised him and his performances. Few individuals have 
been less strangers in certain circles of European society. Louis 
Napoleon has resided in France, in England, in Italy; represen- 
tative men of all Europe have met him in the drawing-room, on 
the race-course, at the dining-table; he has been an author, and 
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his lucubrations, even before the still unfinished “‘ Life of Cesar,” 
have attracted attention less from their style and force than from 
the genealogy of the writer and the bold adoption of extreme 
opinions. A royal adventurer, with solemn countenance, he seemed 
to have proclivities equally for certain regions of London 
society which were either eminently didactic or somewhat “ fast :” 
the race-course and the Royal Society in Albemarle-street, the 
society of accomplished savans and of a fair novelist, had equal 
attractions for that silent, grave-faced gentleman, who, though 
encumbered by an imperial name, seemed to walk about in a 
dream of half-intelligible reverie, and was by many supposed to 
have nought to say. Some who saw him as the regular attendant 
at the scientific meetings, thought that through the mask of 
impassibility they detected the inward dulness. To use plain 
language, he was regarded as a pretender, bursting with unsatis- 
fied ambition, superstitiously imagining himself to be the special 
object of a wonderful destiny, yet discounting disappointment by 
a consciousness of inborn incapacity,—in short, as a man at once 
pretentious, spurious, and stolid. 

There were indeed not a few who knew better. More than 
one literary man of high repute had discovered under that exterior 
of inexorable gravity, evidences of remarkable understanding and 
power. Professors of the exact sciences had observed that the 
royal lounger was an unusually able mathematician, and his mili- 
tary works had attracted interest and attention. Others who 
knew him more intimately had noted a still larger range of facul- 
ties, including a curious power of enjoyment. But there was a 
reason for the public repute. From the working of motives that 
are not yet quite apparent—it might be partly policy, partly a 
natural openness not incompatible with habitual reserve, or the 
irrepressible force of inward instinct,—the exile did not always 
conceal the confident expectation which he had of some day 
attaining to the throne of his uncle. Amongst his more intimate 
associates was an artist of the highest talent, who was conspicuous 
for his refined manners and fashionable associations. This gen- 
tleman formed one of a very gay party given by Prince Napoleon. 
The champagne and talk had inflamed the imaginations of the 
guests, and an English nobleman desired them to fill their 
bumpers and drink to the Emperor of the French, with three 
times three, or something very like it. The sudden coldness of 
Louis Napoleon, his grave and almost disapproving countenance, 
threw a damp over the fervour. There was an awkward pause; 
he seemed to be lost in thought; and then, suddenly conscious 
that the host was not making himself agreeable, he said, as if to 
account for his mood and to respond to the toast,— Ah! gen- 
tlemen, it will come,” or words to that effect. ‘The same inti- 
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mates, however, observed, that as soon as he entered within the 
circle of more ceremonious and orthodox society, he instantly 
assumed that appearance of coldness and constraint which so 
many took for dulness. Nor is it wonderful if, with all this 
gravity, his actions made people account him a sort of solemn 
trifler. The aspirer towards the imperial crown dabbled in revo- 
lutions. He and his brother both appeared in the Roman insur- 
rection of 1831; and Louis Napoleon had to fly. <A few years 
later we see him appearing before the fourth regiment of artillery, 
the first corps entered by the original Napoleon, and inviting the 
soldiers to recognise him as heir; which they did with instan- 
taneous and furious cries of “ Vive lEmpereur!’ The sudden 
invasion of Boulogne in an English steamer, with a tame eagle as 
part of its theatrical properties, was still less felicitous. And the 
manner in which the constitutional Government of Louis Philippe 
contented itself at first with sending the insurgent to the United 
States, and afterwards with sentencing the Pretender to “ per- 
petual” imprisonment at Ham, followed up by tacit permission 
to escape after a not profitless residence of six years, implied that 
he was accounted of slight importance. - With wisdom acquired 
after the event, it is possible to form a juster estimate of the 
man; and we now read by fresh light his “ Réveries Politiques,” 
published in 1832, followed by “ Considérations Politiques et 
Militaires sur la Suisse,” ‘‘ Manuel sur I'Artillerie,” and the 
“Tdées Napoléoniennes” of 1839. But this was notall. During 
thethoughtful adventurer’s seclusion at Ham, appeared a pamphlet, 
entitled, “‘ Analyse de la Question des Sucres, par Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, Fort du Ham, Aout, 1842,” in which he not only 
showed a due regard for the eaw sucré interest, but proved that 
he had penetrated deeply into the peculiar nature of French agri- 
culture and the relative interests of colonial and beet-root sugars. 

A retrospective glance at these records of his thought, renders 
it plain that he assiduously and carefully studied the institutions, 
manners and customs, industries, and material progress of other 
countries besides his own; but we are not prepared to say that 
he understood our institutions as Englishmen understand them, 
any inore than his Anglo-Saxon hosts understood him. There is 
a foreign bent in thought, sympathy, and even in the percep- 
tions as well as in the tongue; and each nation has its own 
“accent” of thought and feeling. It is some such complete 
natural and national identity of sensation which accounts for the 
fact, that when a second candidature arose for the presidency of 
the French Republic, the people gave the prize to that man of 
whom we on this side of the Channel had formed so very humble 
an estimate. The Presidency, which was originally to last for a 
short term, was extended to a ten years’ occupation, with some- 
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thing very like autocratic authority; and in December, 1852, by 
force of the bloody coup d'état and the sanction of universal 
suffrage, Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte assunied the title, 
rank, and power of “ Napoleon the Third, Emperor of the French, 
by the grace of God and the will of the people.* The chief con- 
spirator’s share in the hideous stroke of State has been extenuated 
by ascribing the authorship to General St. Arnaud®;e but it was 
the master not the man who reaped the large profit. *s 
He now set himself to produce an entirely new edition of the 

“Tdées Napoléoniennes,” not in the form of-a bound and printed’ 


volume, but of an empire entirely re-edited. It would take far . 


more space than we can afford—a book ten times the size-of that 
we are reviewing—to recount step by step the method in which 
this colossal labour was accomplished; we can only follow the 
fastigia, and indicate what has been done. One of the most im- 
portant and most obvious results is the reconstruction of Paris, 
with a completeness and rapidity which appear to combine the 
power of magic with that of imperial engineering. The old 
houses disappeared ; the very material of which they were con- 
structed vanishing into space, or rather, through cleverly managed 
contracts, they slinked into the new buildings, which arise with 
stone faces, architectural ornamentation, and a general symmetry ’ 
unknown in the old Lutetia. 


“Since the large works began, each year from 800,000 to 1,000,000 
tons of cast and wrought iron, from 40,000 to 50,000 tons of cement, 
4,000,000 hectolitres of lime, and 400,000 stéres of stone, paid duty. 
The transport of these materials required a permission each year for 
above 3500 wagons and above 10,000 carts 

“The demolition and reconstruction of houses, the building or 
repairing of churches, towers, palaces, markets, and barracks, and the 
opening of new streets and thoroughfares, represent only one side of 
the labour and cost bestowed on this work of regeneration. There is 
another which is equally important, and which comes under the general 
denomination of ‘ travail des ponts et chaussées.’ It comprises the con- 
struction and reconstruction of bridges and quays, new pavement, 
trottovrs, plantations, squares, and the extension of sewers and water 
conduits. Three new bridges have been thrown across the Seine— 
the Pont Napoleon III., high up towards Charenton; the Pont de 
Solferino, opposite the garden of the Tuileries ; and the Pont de ’Alma, 
connecting the boulevard of the same name on the two sides of the 
river. Nineteen millions of francs were required to redeem the tolls on 
nine bridges where they still existed... . . 

“Great part of the embankment on both sides of the Seine has been 
removed from the Pont de Constantine down to the Pont de l’Alma— 
that is, well nigh seven kilométres of walls, varying from fifty to eighty 
feet in height—and provided with wharves and broad towing-paths. 
The new thoroughfares have been provided with a complete system 
of sewerage and water conduits; besides which, new main sewers have 
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been laid down in several of the old thoroughfares, nominally in the 
Quartier du Louvre. To this must be added the metamorphosis of the 
Bois de Bovflogne, of the Champs Elysées, the Avenue de l’Impératrice, 
the planting of trees on the new boulevards, and a number of smaller 
squares opened out and converted into gardens. 

“A ientth of about 20,000 métres of thoroughfares has been opened 
from the heagt of the town in every direction. Other 10,000 meétres 
are already*marked out for further openings. Indeed, as for plans, 
there is riogvant of them ; the town has not in vain 50,000/. to 60,0007. 
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the for plans and alignements on its budget; the portefeuilles are full of 
ted’ § ‘ them, and others are-daily spoken of.” 
far . 
rat The work .grew to the hand of the workman. The estimate of 
ch the year was exceeded by the expenses, and a balance was restored 
he by extraordinary credits—184,000,000 of francs having been 
m- taken since 1852 for “extraordinary expenses” alone. The 
is, growing population and business of Paris have increased its 
he revenues ; its revenues have been Jaid out so as to render it more 
ld attractive ; and by the incorporation of the banlieue, extending 
D- the city to the lines of the fortifications, it has taken in additional 
od ff territory and population, with an augmented number of the tax- 
th payers. The total outlay since 1852 has probably exceeded 
y 'B* 10,000,000/. sterling, swelled by loans to more than 18,000,9001. 
sterling. The prospects of the city finance, however, are excellent ; 
the receipts constantly advancing more rapidly than the outlay. 
But the money outlay does not constitute the only cost. The 
’ law of 1852 rendered the dispossession of house occupants a 
A summary process, by force of asimple decree, without any public 
notification or discussion. The plan has been recommended as 
" a short cut to prevent jobbing, but people complain that it does 
e not prevent injustice or favoritism. In the Boulevard de Males- 
f herbes, for instance, “many private hotels of wealthy people 
; not exactly conspicuous for their adherence to the Imperial 
l Government, had to be razed to the ground, to the great incon- 
; venience of the owners.” The shopkeepers, a very stationary 






class in Paris, cried out loudly against the sudden removal, which 
was always inconvenient, and sometimes ruinous. Government 
employés and others with fixed salaries, had to move off to the 
suburbs, the better houses demanding better rents; and with that 
rise has come a rise in the price of provisions and necessaries. 
More beautiful than the old Lutetia, Imperial Paris is a great 
deal more expensive. 

But there have been still greater changes. The Prefect of the 
Seine has been converted to a species of Pasha; the municipality 
being transformed to a mere tradition, its business administered by 
a commission whom the Pasha names. ‘he new board may be 
very able and equitable, but it is irresponsible, and many persons 
who have not succeeded in obtaining information or in influencing 
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its course of action, complain that others have known its secrets 
beforehand, and have somehow or other contrived to buy cheap in 
unfashionable quarters which have subsequently been cleared out 
and converted into regions of palaces. But has the change been 
unpopular? By no means; the buildings employ considerable 
numbers of the working classes. Managed by degrees, the im- 
provement of the city has, as we have said, attracted an increased 
number of residents and of visiturs, and with them have come 
greatly increased trade, and greatly increased profits; the total 
effect being, that profits and wages have expanded in a correspond- 
ing degree for a larger number of people. 

Nor is that all. The embellishment of Paris has incidentally 
been made to subserve another vast and surprising reform—the 
entire revision of the military system. 


“Constantinople enjoys the official title of Mahrusé, which means 
the ‘ well-guarded.’ Many people may think that this title might be 
claimed with more justice by Paris. Nor, perhaps, would they be 
wrong. The many broad thoroughfares lately opened are so many 
military lines for acting with large bodies of troops and cannon. They 
enable these troops to maintain sure communication between each other, 
and to isolate the number of small ‘ quartiers’ into which the town has 
been broken up by these arteries. A number of barracks, and other 
strongly built and detached public edifices, are dispersed all over the 
town, forming so many points for concentrating the military force in 
defensive positions. The fortifications round the town, above all, the 
forts outside, are in first-rate order, and have been increased ; lastly, a 
corps d’armée, of three divisions, called the Army of Paris, is kept up 
“en permanence,’ besides the Garde Impériale, a complete corps d’armeée 
in itself, of foot, horse, and artillery.” 


The Garde Impériale introduced into the political head-quarters 
of France splendid traditions and a magnificent force. It isa 
body of soldiers whose prosperity and privileges are peculiarly 
identified with the general prosperity of the army and with the 
one man who presides over the whole. For other regiments the 
expenses of Paris are too severe, and to be stationed there is 
accounted to be a tax rather than otherwise; but the Garde 
Impériale is in itself an army formed of promoted men, of picked 
soldiers, so that it concentrates the ambitions of the whole military 
order. Almost all its members are decorated, all have a higher 
rate of pay, and its officers have a mess such as they have in our 
own regiments ; the result being that it constitutes a sort of demo- 
cratic and military peerage, essentially destined to sustain the 
system which has created it. Another measure of reform was 
the creation of the Dotation de l Armée, a sort of military fund, 
the staple of which is the money paid in for the exemptions of 
young men who are drawn under the conscription law of 1832, 
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modified by the law of 1855, and expended in additional pay for 
re-enlisting soldiers and in pensions for retired veterans. The 
effect of this measure is twofold. In the first place, workmen, 
artisans, and labourers may, if they like, have their fling in the 
army, and retire while still in middle life upon that which to a 
Frenchman is a competency, either to resume their civil occupa- 
tions, or to lounge about at ease. By favour of all the allowances, 
a man thirty-six years old may have an accumulated capital of six 
thousand francs, besides his pension of one hundred francs a-year. 
In the second place, the soldier may persevere in the army, and 
rise to yet higher wealth and dignity. Although sixty or seventy 
thousand young Frenchmen are still annually drafted for service 
under the force of conscription, on the whole the force has been 
converted from a species of militia to a professional class, almost 
a caste, with interests divided from the rest of the population, 
its prospects identified with the continued elevation and expan- 
sion of the Imperial authority. Incidentally this change of the 
whole military service has been attended by the removal of many 
abuses. Such, for instance, as the dealing in substitutions, a trade 
which defrauded private families and the State. The securities 
of the conscript for whom exemption was thus obtained, remained 
always liable for the service of his substitute; and if deserted by 
that second man, which often happened, they had to purchase a 
fresh recruit, sometimes being thus called upon to pay several 
times over. Private families, therefore, regard the present system, 
under which the whole business of substitution is conducted 
through the Dotation de 7 Armée, as a great practical improve- 
ment ; and society countersigns the opinion of military men, that 
it is better thanthat which obtained under the Bourgeois King, who 
did not understand military matters. ‘The army is entirely iden- 
tified with the present, and its future is thoroughly cut off from 
the past. Its whole aspect is transfurmed—dress, armament, 
drill, material, have all been changed and improved. The tradi- 
tions of the African army and its costume have disappeared, to be 
replaced by uniforms and standards which recal the glories of 
the Crimea and Italy, so that the soldier of Napoleon III. falls 
back upon nothing, but advances perpetually with his chief. 

Of course this splendid luxury must be paid for, and s0 it is; 
but the Bill is not quite so enormous as we might have expected. 


“One million of francs for each 1000 men is about the average cost 
before 1848. The Budget of 1847 gives 349} millions as the cost of 
the army ; but from this sum 16 millions must be deducted for Civil 
government and other expenses in Algeria, which now figure in the 
Budget of the Colonies; so that 333 millions remains as the cost of 
337,000 men, which was the effective during the year. The Budget 
of 1858 shows an expenditure of 377 millions for an average effective 
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of 415,C00 men; and even these 377 millions include 11 millions of 
arrears of former years, so that properly only 366 millions apply to 
the year itself, showing an increase of 33 millions above 1847... . 

“Thus at an expense of from 30 to 40 millions of francs a year more, 
France has the gratification of knowing that she is able to go to war 
almost at a moment’s notice 

“The financial report lately presented to the legislative bodies, 
announces a notable reduction in the effective of the army. The 
average, which was 476,000 men on the Ist of January, 1861, has been 
reduced to 446,000 in 1862, and is said to be farther diminished to 
400,000 men. From what was said above about the elasticity of the 
furlough system, and the latitude the Government has in calling out 
whatever proportion it deems fit of the contingent, it will be clear 
that this economy can be effected without impairing the efficiency.” 


The Prince de Joinville acquired unprecedented glory by 
transforming himself from a French Prince into a genuine sailor, 
and teaching his men to become Jack Tars; but the Prince’s 
father retired from business, the young man himself became an 
exile and a wanderer ; and, excluded from marine employment, he 
has lately figured as a sort of tutor to his young nephews, who 
have been volunteers in the Federal army of America. Mean- 
while the once contemptible exile has capped the glory of the 
Orleans admiral,—he has called a navy into existence. He has 
been foremost in building rapid steamers on the most recent 
models, and his activity in creating an iron-clad navy has excited 
apprehension even in maritime England. And these results have 
been obtained at an expenditure of 10 millions of francs under 
the lowest outlay of the July dynasty. Do we not begin to 
observe that the mathematician has displayed some talent for 
finance in naval as well as municipal and social affairs ? 

Ever since 1830 the revenues of France have shown a con- 
siderable elasticity, but the progress has been still greater during 
the last decade. At the same time the expenditure has more than 
kept pace with the revenue, insomuch that from 1840 downwards, 
deficit has been the rule without a single exception. Even in 
the years when there seems to have been a surplus revenue, it 
was owing to extraordinary resources, arising from loans, increase 
of the floating debt, and similar expedients. The revenue for the 
eight years ending 1859, for which the accounts are not yet quite 
made up, is calculated at 12,559 millions of francs, the expenditure 
at 15,631 millions, leaving a deficit for the eight years of 80,000 
millions, or more than 122,000,000I. sterling. It may be supposed 
that the two great wars of 1854 and 1859 were in part chargeable 
with the deficiency, but the contrary is the case. They were more 
than covered, severally, by the two loans of 750 millions and 500 
millions; forof those sums they only consumed 1,050 millions, leav- 
ing 200 millions for other purposes. But the surplus thus occurring 
was spent, and was not applied in reduction of the deficit indicated 
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above. Many other extraordinary resources have also been used 
up for purposes of outlay : the reserve of the Fond d’A mortissement, 
756 millions ; consolidation of the Bank capital, 100 millions; con- 
solidation of the Caisse de la Dotation de Armée, 135 millions ; 
Obligations Trentenaires, for the completion of the railways, 130 
millions; increase of the floating debt, 307 millions; besides 
other little perquisites which it is difficult to specify with sufficient 
distinctness. The Flaneur reckons that the extraordinary resources 
thus employed in the ten years of Imperialism amount to not less 
than 4019 millions, of which 3148 have been covered in the 
manner that we have mentioned. Still the floating debt is not 
large. The Treasury is a kind of general cashier and banker for 
the communes, and has divers public and private establishments 
under its guarantee ; the liabilities which look so bulky are thus 
considerably dispersed, while the pressure of the floating debt 
is proportionately diffused and diminished. In the meantime 
the revenue continues to increase. Comparing the most pro- 
ductive year before the establishment of the Empire, 1846, with 
the last year of which we have accounts, we find that the revenue 
has increased from 1351 to 1740 millions, or nearly 29 per cent. 
But 1858 was a bad year, and the real increase is better indicated 
by 1859, in which it is calculated at nearly 35 per cent. The 
actual outlay and deficit are not the real cause of the uneasiness 
created by the constant growth of the expenditure, but it is trace- 
able to the system of management. There is no solidarity in the 
Cabinet ; there is no collective budget. Each department makes 
its separate report to the Emperor; and as each is anxious to 
distinguish itself by the efficacy of its public operations, it pro- 
ceeds upon the principle expressed by the vulgar saying, “ Damn 
the expense.” With an increase in the necessaries of life has 
come an increase of official salaries, and the departments consume 
the more pay. The government of “Mr. Smith,” thoroughly 
bourgeois as it was, “had to affect a cynical disregard of appear- 
ances ;’ the government of the Emperor is bound to be splendid, 
not only in the field but in the palace. The sole check upon 
the universal tendency to increased spending lies in the one head 
that thinks for all; and though we have seen that in certain 
very broad sections of the revenue a striking economy has been 
effected, the tendency still remains the same. 

It is a common idea that the interference of the government in 
public works, even in commercial enterprise and the regulation of 
industry, began with the Second Empire; but the writer of the 
book before us is right in describing that notion as a blunder. 
The interference did not originate with any one administration ; it 
springs from the genius of the French people, which has called 
upon its central authority to play the part of a universal Provi- 
(Vol. LXXVIII. No. CLIV.] New Series, Vol. XXII. No. Il. GG 
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dence, directing it in its social action, supplying all its public 
requirements, helping it under sudden calamities; the govern- 
ment being thus far “merely a reflex of the nature of the 


people.” 


“There has been a succession of governments in France, bearing the 
most different names and titles, but all of them animated by the same 
jealousy against individual freedom, and equally bent on centralizing 
and meddling with everything. It is easy to understand that such a 
system of tutelage, long continued, has contributed to weaken individual 
energy, and to efface by degrees, in the minds of the people, the line of 
demarcation between individual exertion and government interference. 
But either this line of demarcation must have been originally rather 
faint, or the individual energy weak, and consequently the idea of a 
tangible Providence on earth very attractive; for in all the violent 
changes within the past eighty years, we never see the slightest trace 
of a reaction of individual feeling against the system of tutelage. 

“ The rage is not against the pretension of the government to act 
the part of Providence, but against the manner in which it has dis- 
charged this duty: against the favouritism which it showed for one 
class of the population, and the injustice which it committed towards 
another. Those who think that they have not their due share in the 
boons of terrestrial providence, rise in arms to assert their claims. It 
is always “Jérome Paturdt in search of the best of Providences ”’— 
one which should be even-handed, and find the means of satisfying 


everybody.” 


The Imperial Government has proceeded upon another prin- 
ciple. It has undoubtedly adopted the centralizing function more 
avowedly and explicitly than any of its predecessors. It has not 
only slighted the dictates of political economists, but in accordance 
with the reveries and reflections indulged at Ham and other resi- 
dences, it has, almost in terms, accepted the office of co-operating 
with the industrial classes on socialistic principles, even courting 
rather than contesting their prejudices. Not only has the Em- 
peror found work for the owvrier in all directions, but under the 
fostering direction of the Administration, local bodies and public 
companies have been stimulated to look after the interests of the 
workman. Of course some part of the value of industry must be 
proximately expressed by the rate of wages, which must always 
regulate the relations of employers and employed ; but in the new 
industrial school, the workman has been allowed something like a 
profit upon the business which he serves. In one case it has 
been a share of the sums saved in tools, fuel, and material; in 
others he has a still stronger inducement to promote the interests 
of the establishment, by being allowed a per-centage upon the 
dividends. In 1860, the public body which has taken the lead 
in this way, the Orleans Railway Company, distributed 84,0001. 
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amongst its workpeople, while its working expenses were lower 
than those of any other line in France, and its clear profit higher ; 
the shareholders’ dividend being 20 per cent. on their shares of the 
capital. At the same time, however, that the ruling intellect has 
avoided clashing with the national or industrial predilections, it 
has by no means neglected the instruction to be derived from the 
dictates of political economy, and of that fact we have two 
evidences as conspicuous as they have been unforeseen. The 
Executive has so managed the distribution of Imperial patronage 
and aid for public works and improvements, as to diminish the 
proportion of the funds furnished by the State in comparison with 
other contributories, and, breaking through the hereditary and 
apparently indomitable prejudices of the French people, it has 
actually introduced free trade. It thus co-operates with the 
people rather than supports them out of the Imperial resources, 
and trains them into greater self-reliance ; teaching the commune 
to rely upon the improved condition of the commune, the share- 
holders in the railway upon the success of their project, and the 
people at large upon the energy of each and all to augment 
the resources of the community. Orie of the most interesting 
chapters in the volume which we are reviewing describes this plan 
of action, which the writer calls “ the Imperial fertilizing system.” 
“The first object to which this new method of government was 
applied was the railway system—a legacy bequeathed to it by its 
predecessors.” In England and America the construction of 
railroads has been left to private enterprise, the Legislature aiding 
it by granting privileges, sometimes of great extent. In France 
the Government has acted on the opposite plan, furnishing a 
part of the original resources, and reserving the right to interfere 
for the advantage of the public. It has enlarged the period to 
be allowed before the property in the railway shall revert to the 
State, granting a uniform 99 years’ lease. At the same time it has 
made each company extend its lines; and to facilitate that work, 
it has divided the territory of France into so many regions, allotted 
chiefly to six companies. The official subventions are not entirely 
stopped, but they are reduced from 30 or 40 per cent. of the 
outlay, the old proportion, to 20 per cent. or less; and in some 
recent cases a guarantee sum of 4.65 per cent. as interest and 
sinking fund on a certain maximum of expenditure, has been 
granted for fifty years. After 1862, all revenue over a fixed sum 
of old and new lines is to be shared with the companies by the 
Government. The companies have been rendered more indepen- 
dent in their administration, a far larger proportion of private 
resources has been called forth, and the success attending these 
changes has materially aided the process. The same principles 
have been applied to the departments, which have expended 
GG2 . 
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in roads, &c., ten millions a year more than before the Empire ; 
while the communes and municipalities have “ gone in” for local 
roads and works of improvement. 


“These money grants are a kind of gentle pressure and seduction, 
which is resorted to by the Government, not only in the matter of 
roads, but in all useful and ornamental works in which the co-operation 
of departments or municipalities is desirable. There is always plenty 
of such improvements which are either obvious, or which are easily sug- 
gested to municipal councils—rivers require regulating, ports are inse- 
eure, quays and bridges are giving way, towns must be improved, 
streets widened, swamps and waste lands wait to be reclaimed, &c. 
Government is applied to, and always found willing to take the sub- 
ject seriously. The only remaining question is the money. With all 
its good-will and liberality it cannot undertake to defray all these large 
expenses ; but it is ready to contribute a part under the condition 
that the municipalities do the rest. They are already too heavily bur- 
dened to bear so large an outlay, but there are plenty of capitalists 
who will advance the money; and the advantages resulting from the 
work will more than repay the outlay, or else the resources are grow- 
ing so rapidly that a fancy may safely be indulged in now and then. 
The spirit of emulation does the rest. Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, and 
other large towns headed the movement, and no one wants to remain 
behind, the country any more than the towns. 

“This system of encouragement by grants of money is not confined 
to works undertaken by departments and communes; it extends in 
many cases to individual enterprises. With the view, for instance, of 
making coal accessible to the consumer at low prices, subsidies are 
given to mining companies for the construction of roads, canals, and 
tramways. In order to promote drainage, the Crédit Foncier is 
authorized to make loans to the amount of 100 millions of franes on 
account of the government, and this latter guarantees four per cent. 
on them. In order to fertilize the plains of the Dordogne, depdts of 
seasand are formed at reduced prices. About ten millions of francs go 
every year to encourage agriculture; and lately, when the new com- 
mercial policy was decided upon, similar favours have been extended to 
manufacturers. A law passed in August, 1860, empowers the govern- 
ment to make a loan of .40 millions of francs to manufacturers for im- 
provement of machinery, with a view to facilitate competition with 
foreign countries, and so on in an endless list, until the mind is quite 
bewildered by this attempt to revive the Indian god Vishnu, the many 
headed and many handed. Nothing seems too large for the power of 
government, or too small to attract its attention.” 


Another lure to stimulate private exertion, and to encourage 
the investment of capital, lies in the promotion of public com- 
panies or commercial associations. The year 1846 is marked as 
the commencement of their rapid growth; but during the revo- 
lution they fell off from 2747 to 1511. ‘“ They are now nearly 
close upon 5000, or nearly double what they were in the most 
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prosperous times before 1848. Institutions of credit, insurance, 
railway, canal, mining, industrial, gas, and steamboat companies, 
&c., have sprung up with a rapidity quite astonishing, and have 
in most cases yielded large profits. “The direct initiation of 
the Government is reserved for cases where a new idea is to be 
applied. Thus agricultural shows, industrial exhibitions, horse 
races, were almost unknown before the establishment of the Imperial 
régime.” Under this stimulus French society has entirely changed 
its character, and from an uncommercial country France has 
become more commercial than Holland or England, has plunged 
into a “ faster” style of money-making than New York itself. 
The chapter on “ Moneymania,” with its Mirés episode, discloses 
nothing new, but forms nevertheless an essential part of the 
survey. It will require some little thought on the part of the 
reader completely to estimate the extent and power of this system, 
or the magnitude of its results; but if we reflect upon all the 
forms in which it has worked we shall attain at least a proximate 
idea of the change. We have seen that the new military system 
has furnished the soldier with the means of accumulating some 
amount of savings. ‘The encouragement given to co-opera- 
tive societies has afforded at once confidence and opportunity for 
such of the working classes as choose to become proprietors, or 
participating workmen, in undertakings of various grades from the 
humblest to the very largest. Under the same impulse the com- 
munes have found the means for their works of improvement,— 
beautifying towns, extending approaches, restoring lands to 
utility ; deriving the needful funds not only from local taxation, 
but from a resort to loans based upon the increased value under 
the improvements. Thus the bourgeoisie has found means for the 
investment of money which it would otherwise have kept as so 
much dead “savings.” The upper classes, without distinction 
of birth, have plunged into commercial enterprises, either in some 
form with which they are connected locally, or in those inter- 
national undertakings which are so well exemplified by the great 
stock-jobbing associations of the Bourse. It has been truly 
remarked that the Emperor Napoleon has thus taught the 
Frenchman to take his dead savings “ out of the stocking,” and, 
sowing them in the ground of agricultural progress, town im- 
provements, joint-stock trade, or grand commerce, to reap a crop 
of profits, with a continual increase of seed for repeating the 
process. 

But before we can understand the real design or the working 
of the system, we must take a yet further glance. It will already 
be seen how far every section of society, down to the humblest 
individual, has been induced to look up to the one man at the 
head as the person who presides over the improving prospect of 
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the whole, and there can be no doubt that a part of the influence 
exercised by the Emperor throughout the country, in all grades, 
must be traced to this practical form of realizing the “Idées 
Napoleoniennes.” If we examine the personnel of the larger 
commercial organizations we shall find another peculiar element. 
If, for instance, we ask who are the Directors of the Crédit 
Foncier or the Crédit Mobilier, we find amongst them men whose 
names we know in other capacities. The “Crédit Foncier de 
France” is an association established for the purpose of advancing 
money upon landed property; the “Société Générale de Credit 
Mobilier” was to furnish similar advances upon tangible security 
not real property ; but this latter company grew to be by far the 
larger, more wealthy, and more influential, its success having called 
forth a host of imitators. Now if we examine the directorate 
of these two modern institutions we find one man in both: it 
is M. Emile Pereire, ‘‘ the French Rothschild,” as he is sometimes 
called. Amongst the directors of the Crédit Foncier is M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, one of the most eminent of living statesmen, 
who has recently been spoken of as likely to resume his place 
in the councils of the Emperor. Amongst the directors of the 
Crédit Mobilier is M. Benoist Fould, the brother of Achille 
Fould, the Finance Minister, and the Count de Morny, whose 
relations with the Emperor and his councils are known to the 
world. Personal connexions of this kind have furnished a 
machinery by which the influence of the one man is enabled to 
make itself felt through the widest ramifications in the most dis- 
tinct manner. We English are wont to call this the centralizing 
system ; but we now understand something of its converse, which 
we may call the radiating system. It places every part of 
the country in direct personal communication with the chief, in 
some degree dependent upon him, in a greater degree co-operating 
with him, sharing his successes, and making its successes his. 

But among the grand works of reorganization we must not omit 
that of the Government itself, newly constructed upon the uni- 
versal principle of the present régime. It all centres in the 
Emperor. 


“This man assumes the whole executive power, without control; he 
has the initiative of making laws; he declares war, makes treaties of 
peace, alliances, and commerce ; fixes the order of succession, in one 
word, has unlimited sovereign rights ; but he is ‘the responsible chief 
of the French Government,’ (Constitution, art. 5). Article 6 defines 
this responsibility : ‘the Emperor is responsible to the French people, 
to which he has always a right to appeal.’ The constitution is thus, 
as it were, a realization of the “ pacte fondamental ’’ of Rousseau. The 
Emperor claims his power from universal suffrage, and recognises: 
popular sovereignty as his judge.” 
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In other words, he admits himself accountable to everybody: 
a tolerably safe appeal, when we remember the propensity of 
opinions to conflict with each other, and his peculiar opportunities 
and powers for guiding, directing, and concentrating. ‘Technically, 
the Emperor governs by means of his Ministers, the Conseil 
d'Etat, the Senate, and the Corps Législatif. The Ministers, how- 
ever, do not form anything which we understand by our word cabinet. 
It is the Sovereign who is responsible, not they; and each man 
is kept pretty nearly to his own department, with the very trivial 
exception, perhaps, that some few of them have access to their 
chief as personal friends. At the sittings of our Cabinet Couneils, 
the Sovereign is not present ; it is so much the reverse in France, 
that the Sovereign at the head of the table initiates every subject 
to be discussed. He has previously known all the business that 
is to come before the board, and it is he who allots to each man, 
in his own department, the authority to open a discussion upon 
some particular branch of business. In their turn, all have their 
say ; the Emperor listens in silence; and when the business is 
completed he graciously bows dismissal, and retires to determine 
in his own mind what shall be done, every act awaiting his plea- 
sure. The Ministers, however, have one privilege—they may be 
impeached before the Senate ; so we may imagine cases in which 
the Emperor might please to take the initiative and the “ respon- 
sibility,” and they the punishment. This, again, resembles an 
obsolete proceeding at our court—the flogging boy. The mem- 
bers of the Conseil d’Etat exercise a certain consultative power 
in reference to amendments of laws and appeals of causes between 
the departmental administrations and private individuals. The 
Senate, whose members are appointed for life, is the “ guardian of 
the pacte fondamental,” and no law can be promulgated before 
it has been submitted to the Senate, which can oppose the project, 
if it be repugnant to the constitution, religion, morals, and so forth. 
The Senate is also the interpreter of all dubious points of the 
constitution, to which it may propose modifications. The Corps 
Législatif, elected by universal suffrage, is a purely consultative 
body ; it can originate no measure, can amend none, in its public 
sittings; it can only discuss them. The amendments are made 
before commissions charged especially to examine the projects in 
question, including the budget itself. Even from this meagre 
outline, it will be seen that the whole authority, with the initia- 
tive, the final disposal of amendment, and the check upon finance, 
resides with the One. An exception might be fancied to reside 
in the Senate, which is a sort of life peerage ; but it is obvious that, 
constituted as the body is of high functionaries, it is always likely 
to be tractable; and whatever may be its independence, it cannot 
in any respect alter the status quo. In a chapter entitled “ Death 
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and Resurrection,” the Flaneur describes the complete extinction 
of self-government amongst the French; but he points to the 
manner in which the author of this recognised empire con- 
stantly reverts to his origin as the “elect of the people,” and 
to successive steps in the direction of greater freedom, as in- 
dicated by peace conventions, commercial treaties, and similar 
movements. “The steps may seem but small,” he says, “ but the 
direction is unmistakeable.” It appears to us, however, that 
although impartial by temperament, the writer, by his very anta- 
gonism to opposite prejudice, is inclined to take an optimist view 
of the inscrutable man, and that he hazards assumptions for the 
future which go far beyond his data. What we have already 
ascertained, in great part by the help of his succinct and vividly 
concentrated memorandum, is, that the Emperor Napoleon, the 
student of the various forms of government, the doubtful patron 
of constitutional Italy, has contrived for France the most centra- 
lized government ever invented amongst European peoples. 

It is quite true that he has initiated the French people into 
the mysteries of fresh alliances, that he has given an impulse to 
enterprise, has actually introduced free-trade, and, as our author is 
careful to tell us, has promoted education; “ about 4000 schools 
for boys and over 7000 for girls having been opened since 1848, 
and the number of scholars having increased by more than one- 
fifth.” It is true that he has reconciled conflicting factions, and 
has restored a concord amongst the French people, or rather has 
created a solidarity of ideas and feelings amongst the vast majority, 
positively unknown in previous times. Thus, he may be said to 
have created that which will become one day a greater power than 
himself. The Flaneur's idea is, that having rescued France from 
the disordered and anarchical factions which have neutralized and 
prostrated all her powers, he is now instructing her in local self- 
government as the best apprenticeship for national self-govern- 
ment. “Local self-government would be at the same time the 
surest and safest way of rousing gradually the people from 
that state of political torpor and scepticism in which it is 
sunk, and to conjure those violent transitions from lethargy to 
extreme violence, which are so characteristic in French history.” 
This is painting the “ Terrestrial Providence” en beau ; but we 
are not sure that Napoleon takes this view, or has this inten- 
tion; and if we pursue the inquiry a little further, we catch the 
glimpse of a very different and equally curious enterprise, perhaps 
pr aot and most amazing task ever undertaken by an indi- 
vidua 

Throughout the whole system nothing is more conspicuous 
than the fact that the present Government in Paris has imposed 
restraints upon literature, upon discussion, even upon the private 
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thoughts of individuals, as stringent, with one large exception, as 
anything ever attempted by Austria with its espionage, by the 
Papacy with the Inquisition, or by the Washington Government 
during the present year. “There are,” the Flaneur confesses, 
“no traces of a new Augustan era;” and he alludes with regret 
to that long series of “ acute thinkers, bold theoreticians, inspired 
poets, brilliant historians, charming novelists, inexhaustible 
dramatic authors, powerful journalists, clever painters and com- 
posers, inimitable actors and musicians, who have succeeded each 
other ever since the Restoration in France.” The few who still 
survive, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Thiers, Michelet, George Sand, 
and others, are in exile, in disgrace, or in a practical restraint 
which they cannot break through. A complete negative is im- 
posed upon the spontaneous action of men in all its forms. Our 
author describes the transformation which the visitor perceives in 
every aspect of French society. 


“Change, change, change, is written up everywhere. Men, ideas, 
pursuits, country, town, all things, living and inanimate, proclaim it 
loud. But short ten years have passed, and a new world has arisen, old 
types gradually disappear, and new ones. take their place. No one 
would recognise in the civilized being dressed ‘comme tout le 
monde,’ swaggering up and down the asphalt of the Boulevard, the 
reckless, eccentric student, the inhabitant of the Bohéme of Miirger. 
The gay, modest grisette of Béranger, that charming compound of 
affection and selfishness, devotion and ‘ gourmandise,’ has dropped her 
coquettish cap and ‘robe de percail, and has been metamorphosed 
into the dashing Lorette. The timid French capitalist, who was inva- 
riably left behind by foreign enterprise, now hurries on headlong after 
the Miréses, and displays in his race a recklessness calculated to 
frighten even the bold Anglo-Saxon. The bourgeois national guard, 
infected as usual by the mania of his betters, seeks for a place where to 
hide his traditional ‘ bonnet de coton,’ and brings out his dear five franc 
pieces, which he had been treasuring hitherto with such anxious care. 
The imaginative Frenchman, the plaything of theoreticians and 
agitators, always ready to follow any high-soaring Icarus into the 
clouds, turns now with scorn from the finest phrases, and has chosen 
as his motto the advice of Faust, ‘that grey is all theory, and green 
the tree of life.’ The gay, witty Gaul, with his keen sense of enjoy- 
ment, indolent and violent in rapid succession, finds now no time for 
rest or enjoyment, and hurries through life as if he wished to make 
up for the time he has idled and trifled away before. The very cab- 
man and his horse, those emblems of all that was slow and stationary, 
are trying to get the better of their aversion to rapid evolutions.” 


But in this account he has omitted the most important metamor- 
phosis, the complete expulsion of the keen logic, the pointed wit, the 
powerful reasoning, the playful grace, the inexhaustible invention, 
and vivid illustration which have distinguished French literature, or 
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that which we may call the spoken literature of society. It is an 
awful mutilation. We cannot say that the race has been emascu- 
lated, but if we may allow the expression, it has been decerebrated. 
For intellectual and literary purposes it has been treated almost 
as Spallanzani treated his favourite toad, which hopped about 
around his garden with its brains scooped out, in order that the 
philosopher might ascertain how far an inferior creature could 
dispense with the intellectual department and get along with the 
remainder of its nervous system. The toad astonished the world 
by surviving the experiment, and so does France. But the ex- 
periment does not terminate at this point. We have said that 
there is one exception to the suppressive discipline of the French- 
man. Perfect freedom is granted in one direction: the French 
people are free to use their understanding, their wit, their playful, 
inventive fancy, their energies and courage, all upon the one 
condition that they use those powers in accordance with the leave 
and licence granted to them from the supreme and central authority. 
If we may judge of motives by actions, the “ Terrestrial Providence” 
does not intend to suppress French intellect, wit, and imagination ; 
he does but set up a wall to surround it in all directions which he 
thinks mischievous to the national life, or at all events to his own 
purpose ; but he leaves an opening in that wall for the intellect, 
&c., to travel forth if they so please in the direction that he 
destines. In other words, literally accepting the function of “God's 
Vicegerent upon Earth,” he is undertaking to mould the national 
mind, direct the growth as well as movement of its thoughts, and 
thus to shape its purpose. He is seeking to identify the intellect 
and energies of all born Frenchmen with his own will and con- 
victions. We have seen the degree of success which has attended 
his other transformations ; but in this branch his prosperity has 
heretofore been simply negative: he has suspended the intellect, 
wit, and imagination of his country, and nothing further. 

In all the other departments which we have looked at, the 
success has been positive and great; let us glance but for one 
instant at the nett result of the whole. The quondam frequenter 
of the Royal Society has been permitted to use France as the corpus 
vile for an enormous experiment in political engineering with unex- 
pected prosperity ; let us note the grand total of the sum, so far 
as he has now worked. He had studied political science, especially 
in England ; he used to say that our institutions were excellent 
for us, but that they would not suit his countrymen ; and he has 
deliberately tried how the exact opposite would answer. He has 
undertaken to think for everybody—to edit an empire, to be the 
tuling brain of the entire body politic—to guide its conduct, develop 
its instincts, direct its thoughts, regulate the very pulses of its 
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heart. The enterprise we believe to be an impossibility in terms. 
“ English prejudice !” he answers; “I have succeeded.” 

If Napoleon is using France to work out so marvellous a pro- 
blem, he himself constitutes a problem not less strange, and for the 
time far more obscure. We know what he has done already, but 
the knowledge almost renders it more difficult to discover what 
he may do hereafter. In working many propositions we can 
arrive at a conception of the unknown part by “ producing” the 
lines of the portions which we know. The one. before us looks 
very like an exception to that rule; but if we were to suppose 
that we might apply the method, it would suggest formidable con- 
siderations. Let us compare the estimate of Louis Napoleon as 
he lounged about London in 1847 with the Napoleon the Third 
who is doing these things in 1862. Let us, however, hastily sum 
up what he has accomplished as Cesar, dynasty-founder, Pontifex 
Maximus for the Gallic people—soldier, economical philosopher, 
and author, who having invested in ideas, is now realizing. We 
have seen how far he has revived the traditions of the first empire, 
but this new edition is given forth to the world with large addi- 
tions and improvements. The first Napoleon caught at many 
ideas which France nourished in her bosom, although the most 
Christian kings had forbidden her ever to indulge or even to 
disclose them ; but the “ Petit Caporal ” had neither the training, 
nor the intellect, nor the peculiar sympathies which enabled him 
to understand some constituent parts of the French mind and its 
longings. 

More thorough insight into the genius of the French people 
enables the nephew to use it with the greater efficiency against 
that people ; but throughout his really surprising success one trait 
has attended him—it is his obstinate silence. The next thing is 
always a secret. In regard to the future which is to follow these 
astonishing ten years, the world is tantalized by surmises and 
rumours innumerable, and the Flaneur is as ready with them as 
all the rest. We might conjecturally indicate what the restless 
man is to do in Rome, either by stopping there or coming away, 
with the Pope maintained on the hereditary seat of St. Peter or 
brought off in tow. We might fancy that a French garrison will 
abide permanently in Mexico to vindicate the anti-Monroe doc- 
trine. Quite recently, the letter to the fellow-students at Augs- 
burg has indicated a tendency to court the sympathies of Ger- 
many—not the dynastic congeries of families and bureaucracies 
that pass by that name in the “ Almanach de Gotha,” but the 
nationality, the millions, the multiple sovereign of universal suf- 
frage that is to be. Alarmists point to the fact that he has 
created an army, and will shortly be more powerful than England 
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on her own element. Optimists retort that he has reconciled 
France to free-trade, has taught her to invest, and has thus made 
her “give hostages to fortune ;” the many forms of increased 
wealth growing up within her bounds being so many pledges to 
keep the peace. But how purely absurd and useless are specu- 
lative safeguards for a nation like England, who has at stake 
countless treasures of tradition and independence as well as 
wealth, in the presence of such power and ambition as are lodged 
next door to her! It may cost something to our taxpayers if we 
maintain army and navy at the standard which is now fashionable, 
but the expense is the fine we pay for residing in so distinguished 
a neighbourhood ; and to abate those material guarantees for our 
safety would undoubtedly cost much more in the end. 

Louis Napoleon was thought an idler, a pretender made harmless 
by incompetency, a sensualist, and a dullard. If any one had 
supposed he dreamed of the measures we have described, con- 
tempt would have turned to pity for the madman; but he has 
done it. He has attested his power by our own great standard 
of success ; and if we erred in our estimate of him, he may re- 
taliate by a blunder not so irrational, far more gigantic, and pro- 
portionately calamitous. In the great programme of the past he 
consulted only himself, and he has been justified in the wildest 
egotism of his self-estimate. Such a man, in such a position, 
might be led to think that where all others had been wrong, he had 
been right ; and that he alone had learned what to do with nations. 
He is the continuator of the First Consul, the Emperor Napoleon, 
who is now in the person of his heir recalled from Elba, the 
treaties of 1815 being torn to tatters. He sits on the throne of the 
great German, Charlemagne, ‘‘ Emperor of the West,” “Suzerain 
of Italy,” crowned by the grateful Pope as “Augustus Cesar,” 
with the prerogative of confirming the Papal election. He is 
studying the life of Julius Cesar. These are the models whose 
glories he emulates, on whose experience he has improved. We 
remember our estimate of the man before 1848; we have before 
us his subsequent deeds; are we to calculate the future by the 
tule of three ? 
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. Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy: comprising the Nydya, 

Sdnkhya, the Vedant ; to which is added a discussion of the 

authority of the Vedas. By Rev. K. M. BanersEa, Second 

Professor of Bishop's College, Calcutta. London. 1861. 

2. A Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems. 
By NEHEMIAH NiLAKANTHA SAstTRi Gore. Translated from 
the original Hindi, printed and manuscript, by Fitz-Edward 
Hall, D.C.L., Oxon., H.M.’s Inspector of Public Instruction for 
the Central Provinces. Calcutta. 1862. 

3. The Chhandogya Upanishad of the Sama Veda, with extracts 

from the Commentary of Sankara Acharya. Translated from 

the original Sanskrita, by RAJENDRALALA Mirra. Calcutta. 
1862. 


URS is an age of unbelief. Meteors do not warn us ; eclipses 
QO of sun and moon have lost for us.their power of prognosti- 
cation. We have fowls, like the ancient Romans, but they do not, 
as Pliny says, “ daily govern the minds of our rulers” (hi magis- 
tratus nostros quotidie regunt). We kill and roast oxen and 
sheep, but there is no haruspex or thyoskoos to enlighten us on 
the mystical properties of their entrails, or on those of the smoke 
ascending from their flesh. Ants, spiders, and bees, which had 
so much to tellin olden times, are silent now about future events ; 
and though the aged portion of our fair sex seems still to adhere 
to the mysterious rules on omens and portents laid down in the 
learned works of Atreya, Charaka, Susruta, and other fathers of 
Hindu medicine, we have still s doubt whether it is powerful 
enough to arrest the sceptical bias of this age. Nevertheless 
there are signs which we should do well to dwell upon with the 
same awe as our forefathers did when a comet made its sudden 
appearance on their horizon. 

Five years have passed since we quelled that untoward rebellion 
of India. Then, we said, it was the inferior race which dared to 
feel dissatisfied with the governing wisdom of its superiors. Men, 
deficient in religious notions, with a literature not worth con- 
sidering, with institutions not heard of in civilized Europe,.with 
laws of inheritance and adoption so inconvenient to the Indian 
Exchequer, had the presumption to give vent to a feeling of trea- 
sonable uneasiness, utterly unjustified, and therefore deserving 
the severest punishment. We have grown wiser since. We now 
remember that vast and wonderful literature of ancient India, 
which still fertilizes the native mind ; we no longer close our ears 
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to the numerous witnesses, dead and living, which testify to the 
superior intelligence and capacities of the Hindu race ; we begin 
to admit that institutions and laws dating from immemorial times 
and outlasting all the vicissitudes of Indian history must be con- 
genial to the nation that reveres and upholds them so tenaciously ; 
nay, humbly mindful of our own religious perplexities, we have 
thought it the wiser course to allow the Hindus themselves to 
settle their own mode of attaining eternal bliss. 

“We desire,” says Her Majesty, in that memorable Pro- 
clamation of the Ist November, 1858, which will ever be quoted 
to the glory of her reign, and to the honour of the Minister who 
then presided in her Councils of India— 

“We desire,” says Her Majesty, to the Princes, Chiefs, and 
People of India, “no extension of our present territorial posses- 
sions; and while we permit no aggression on our dominions or 
our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no 
encroachment on those of others. We shall respect the rights, 
dignity, and honour of our native princes as our own; and we desire 
that they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity 
and social advancement which can only be secured by internal peace 
and good government. . ... . . . 

“ Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknow- 
ledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right 
and the desire to impose our convictions on any of our subjects. We 
declare it to be our Royal will and pleasure that none be anywise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted, by reason of their religious faith 
or observances, but all shall alike enjoy the equal or impartial pro- 
tection of the law ; and we do strictly charge and enjom all those who 
may be in authority under us, that they abstain from all interference 
with the religious belief or worship of our subjects, on pain of our 
highest displeasure. 

“And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in 
our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by their educa- 
tion, ability, and integrity duly to discharge. . . . . . 

“We know and respect the feelings of attachment with which the 
natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from their ances- 
tors, and we desire to protect them in all rights connected therewith, 
subject to the equitable demands of the State; and we will that gene- 
rally in framing and administering the law, due regard be paid to the 
ancient rights, usages, and customs of India.” 

It would be in vain to deny that these words have become the 
Magna Charta of India; and it would be dangerous to misunder- 
stand the signs which have risen on the political horizon of that 
country since they struck root in the native mind. The Hindus 
have ceased to look upon themselves as inferior in rights to their 
fellow-subjects in Europe. Their princes, undeterred by adverse 
decisions of former governments, firmly renew their claims, and 
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plead them before the people of England; their native associa- 
tions hold meetings, diseuss and issue reports of the acts of 
Government, which rival in their form and contents the proceed- 
ings of the British Parliament; their press, though loyal, has 
grown manly, and their political agents in this country offer us 
the novel and instructive spectacle of convening meetings of 
Englishmen and of enlightening them on the actual position, the 
wishes, the rights, and the claims of their countrymen. But 
whereas those who were in the habit of looking down upon native 
talent and native acquirements may feel surprised when hearing 
Hindu politicians descant on international law, with quotations 
from Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattel, Domat, and Wheaton, others 
will probably find not less ground for reflection when they dis- 
cover that religious questions also are dealt with now by native 
writers in a spirit and with an amount of European erudition 
which hitherto seemed to have been the exclusive privilege of 
western scholarship. 

While contenting ourselves for the present with these general 
remarks on the important political changes which are shadowed 
forth by the actual movements in India, we intend in this article 
to draw the attention of our readers to that remarkable religious 
feature of Hindu development just alluded to. 

Of all problems concerning the future of India the most pro- 
blematical at all times has been the religious one. No govern- 
ment, whether Mohammedan or Christian, ever approached it 
without the strongest misgivings; and no government has 
hitherto been able to offer any solutiqn of it. We are neither 
surprised at the attempt nor at the failure. We comprehend 
that every one who, either through his personal intercourse 
or through his studies, has become acquainted with the actual 
religious condition of India, must consider it unsatisfactory 
in the highest degree; but we understand, too, that neither 
a foreign government nor foreign zeal apparently possesses the 
means of improving it. A creed, however objectionable to those 
who do not share in it, is always congenial to the mental con- 
dition of its professor. Beyond all things it is his property ; 
and that property, too, which no oppressor can seize or annihi- 
late. It must be valuable, since it can resist all might; and its 
value increases in proportion to the strength which oppression 
gains. No foreign law, no dictatorial force has ever modified 
the essential aspect of Hindu religion, beyond trifling changes 
illusory in themselves. Nor need we speak of the result which 
persuasion has obtained when laws have been ineffectual. Of the 
various causes which have produced its failure we need mention 
only one, which, in most instances, has been all-powerful—we 
mean ignorance. Without inquiring into that which it was 
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intended to substitute for the creed to be removed, we may fairly 
assert that scarcely any one of those zealous men who have set 
out on their missionary tasks had ever undertaken to study the 
rise, the progress, and the decline of Hindu religion. Appearances 
alone have captivated their minds, and in appearances only have 
their successes resulted. “ Our religion is that of the East India 
Company,” was the satisfactory answer given to one of these suc- 
cessful missionaries when examining his converted flock before 
the bishop of his diocese ; and experience shows that this answer 
holds practically good in nearly all other cases in which the 
worshipper of Brahma, Vishnu, or Siva, has learned to adore 
the Christian Trinity. To show a pious Hindu that he might 
abandon his rites without forfeiting salvation, required more than 
a superficial discourse on their futility ; to persuade an orthodox 
Brahmin that neither Vishnu nor Siva is the creator of the world, 
necessitated at least a knowledge of what Vishnu and Siva are; 
and such a knowledge would have compelled the missionary to 
ascend the height of Hindu antiquity, to study the Vedas and the 
numerous writings connected with it, to descend from it to the 
medieval period of Hindu civilization, and to follow its meander- 
ing course through all the intricacies of Sanskrit literature. It is 
needless to say that the acquirement of such a knowledge was 
hardly ever dreamt of by any of those who meant to convince the 
Hindus of the errors of their various creeds. 

We consider it therefore a new and remarkable phase in the 
development of India, not only that researches of the most 
arduous kind have been cgmmenced in order to pave the way to 
that knowledge, but that native scholars of position and learning 
take upon themselves the task which has hitherto engaged the 
activity of European missionaries. It is a first-fruit we reap 
from the wisdom of the Royal proclamation. Conversion having 
ceased to be the means of obtaining or granting favours, the 
native mind will listen to its indigenous teachers without passion 
or mistrust, and in their turn English statesmen will have better 
opportunities for studying the minds of the Hindus by listening 
to their own scholars, than by learning the views—too often 
tainted by partiality—of European philanthropists. 

We have placed at the head of this article the titles of two 
works, which illustrate what we have just called the new phase of 
the religious condition of India. Both works are written by 
native scholars of great accomplishment, and, though differing in 
their intrinsic value, tend towards the same goal. The “ Dialogues 
on the Hindu Philosophy,” by Mr. Banerjea, it is true, is the more 
learned and the more comprehensive of the two; it is more 
attractive in its form, and it has the advantage also of having 
been written in the masterly English in which it is presented to 
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the public by the author himself, who gives ample proof that he 
combines in a high degree the erudition of a Hindu Pandit with 
that of an English Professor. On the other hand, the “ Rational 
Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems,” by Mr. Nehe- 
miah Nilakantha Sastri Gore, originally composed in Hindi, and 
translated by Dr. Hall, not only enjoyed the benefit of the 
numerous and valuable remarks of this accomplished scholar, but, 
as it seems to us, addresses itself more to the understanding and 
the training of the Hindus, than its more refined rival, which, on 
account of its superior merits, will necessarily be less appreciated 
in its own country than with us. When we mention, moreover, 
that both authors—the one tracing his pedigree to the oldest 
Brahmanic families of ancient India—have embraced the Chris- 
tian religion in preference to that of their ancestors, we need 
not add that their conclusions are in favour of the creed they now 
profess. 

It is essential, however, for a proper and due appreciation of 
their elaborate works, that no misunderstanding should exist in 
our reader's mind as to what we mean by the creed of their 
ancestors. As we shall enter more fully on this question 
in the course of these pages, it will ‘suffice for the present to 
observe that the ancient religion of India has become gradually 
changed into the double form of an exoteric and esoteric creed. 
The worshippers of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, in a great variety 
of forms in which these deities represent themselves to the native 
imagination, the adorers of the Saktis or female energies of these 
gods, of the Sun, Ganesa, and a number of other beings—all 
pretend that their mode of worship is founded on, and coun- 
tenanced by, their revealed sacred writings, the Vedas, though its 
immediate source is to be found in the Puranas. These repre- 
sent what we may call the creed of the masses, inasmuch as it 
appeals to the grosser capacities of human understanding. The 
esoteric creed of the Hindus, likewise appealing to the Vedas, is 
essentially philosophical. It professes to express the real mean- 
ing of these sacred works, by reducing their myths to allegories, 
and by proving that their essence is the doctrine of one God, the 
creator of the universe and the source of eternal bliss. Like 
Sankaraoharya, one of the greatest Hindu divines, the professors 
of this creed admit the utility, and, as the case may be, even the 
necessity, of a sensual description of worship, as suited to the 
intellect of those who are not fitted for the unalloyed recep- 
tion of eternal Truth; but their object is gradually to elevate 
the mind of the masses, to wean it from rites based, as they argue, 
on the misinterpretation of their holy scriptures, and to prepare 
it for a pure conception of the Deity. Amongst these, the fol- 
lowers of the Vedanta philosophy occupy the foremost rank, and 
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exercise the greatest influence, so much so that this esoteric creed 
may be identified to a certain degree with the tenets of the 
Vedanta philosophy. 

It is to this philosophical form of Hindu religion that the 
“ Dialogues” and the “ Refutations” are addressed. They do not 
cundenead to deal with the worshippers of Vishnu, Siva, and 
their kin. For as their object is to penetrate to the root of 
Hindu thought, it becomes superfluous for them to lop branches 
without a stem. Or, to speak in plainer terms: since they en- 
deavour to prove not only that the doctrine of all Hindu philo- 
sophies, the Ved&nta included, is erroneous, but that the very 
source whence they profess to flow, the Veda, is devoid of autho- 
rity and unworthy of belief, the whole Hindu Pantheon according 
to them loses its prop and tumbles to the ground. 

It is the unenviable fate of those who, while dealing with 
matters of Hindu religion or Hindu literature, claim attention 
beyond the narrow circle of professional students of Indian 
antiquity, to have always to fence their statements with precau- 
tions which, in kindred and familiar matters, would be tedious 
and superfluous. Thus we believe that, in spite of all the en- 
couragement which the study of Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature 
has of late years received at the hands of the Indian Government, 
such precaution cannot yet safely be altogether dispensed with, 
when it is necessary to deal freely with such terms as Veda and 
Hindu philosophies. Veda will no doubt represent to the popular 
mind some book like the Bible or the Koran, and with an ex- 
pression like Hindu philosophies, it probably combines ideas like 
those suggested by the philosophy of Pythagoras, Aristotle, Plato, 
or to speak in homelier language, of Bacon, Locke, or Hume. 
Above all things, it will readily imagine some safe or at least some 
probable date by which we may not only assign a fixed position 
to these works in Hindu literature, but also determine the rela- 
tion which they hold to one another, and the influence which the 
earlier writer exercised on the minds of his successors. We must 
at the outset, therefore, destroy such illusions wherever they may 
exist. We shall have to mention that the Veda is no wise com- 
parable to the sacred writings of Jews, Mohammedans, or Chris- 
tians ; and we will at once confess that no one has as yet been able 
to connect any personage—in the historical sense of the word— 
with any of these writings, or the text-books of Hindu philosophy, 
or to prove at which period of Hindu antiquity they were com- 
posed. Nor do the materials known to us justify more than 
theories on the relative position occupied by the three great 
branches of Hindu philosophy. So antagonistic is this utter 
mysteriousness of historical data in Indian literature with the 
matter of fact predilections of the European mind, that even 
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conscientious writers on Sanskrit literature thought it indispen- 
sable to their task to lay before their readers at least some con- 
jectural date of the antiquarian subject they were treating of ; and 
so easily do personal opinions skilfully expressed become invested 
with the authority of proof, that authors drawing their informa- 
tion from these writers have transformed their imaginary dates into 
historical definitions of time. It is necessary, therefore, for the 
formation of a proper judgment, to reduce these speculations, 
however interesting in many respects, to their real value, and to 
free our notions from the fetters they may impose. 

We notice on these grounds with peculiar pleasure the sober and 
cautious manner in which the reverend professor has dealt with 
questions like these, and though we differ in various respects from 
the views he has expressed and the judgment he has passed, we 
cannot do better then attach our own remarks to the summary 
and ingenious sketch he has given in the commencement of his 
“Dialogues” of the rise and progress of Hindu theology and 
philosophy. 

“The division of our Vedas,” Mr, Banerjea writes (p. 41), “it is 
well known, is twofold, into Mantras and Brahmanas. The former may 
generally be considered devotional, the latter ceremonial and dogmatic. 
As for the short treatises called Upanishads, they are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, appendices to the dogmatic parts, and, like codicils of wills, 
are held to be the most recent, and therefore the most matured, ex- 
positions of the authors’ minds. They profess to be repositories of 
pard vidyd or superior knowledge, and look down on the great bulk 
of the Vedas as apard, or inferior. They contain some rude indica- 
tions of philosophic thought, and, like the twinklings of stars in a dark 
night, may occasionally serve as guides in a history of Hindu philo- 
sophy. They do not, however, exhibit any great attempt at method, 
arrangement, classification, or argument. Even there the poetry 
predominates over the logic. Bold ideas abruptly strike your fancy, 
but you find no clue to the associations which called them forth in the 
author’s mind, and search in vain for the reasons on which they were 
based. Sublime thoughts are not wanting, but they resemble sudden 
flashes, at which you may gaze for a moment, but are immediately 
after left in deeper darkness than ever. Nor are they free from those 
irregular flights of the imagination in which poets, with vitiated 
tastes, delight to indulge, setting at defiance all rules of decency and 
morality. 

“The Upanishads appear from their language and style to have been 
the latest, and the Mantras the earliest, of Vedic compositions. It may 
be a delicate question, but it is one which ought not to be unfairly 
suppressed, whether the authors of the earliest compositions, the 
Mantras, profess to have written them down as inspired records. You 
are fond of saying that they were breathed out by Brahma at the 
time of the Creation, and yet you speak of the Rishi of each Mantra, 


The Mantra itself is such that its Rishi may well be supposed to have 
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composed and chanted it, and there is nothing as to matter and style 
which could possibly require divine illumination. ‘That our ancestors 
oo ked on the Vedas with such reverence is no marvel. The Vedas 
were the first national efforts in the department of literature. In the 
infancy of literature, the ignorant, who did not know how to read or 
write, would naturally look upon those mysterious talents as divine 
endowments, as especial instances of Saraswati’s grace. They would 
accordingly feel a sort of religious veneration for such gifted and 
highly favoured persons, and consider their writings as divine in- 
spirations.... . 

(P. 46) : “Between that period and the age of the Darsanas, how- 
ever, a tremendous revolution had taken place in the opinion of men. 
From extreme credulity to extreme infidelity the transition is easy. 
Those who were called upon to render implicit obedience to the 
Brahminical college, began to question the very foundations of sacer- 
dotal authority. The Brahminical hierarchy had become so powerful 
as to set the sovereignty of kings and princes at defiance. The fear 
of incurring their malediction—an anathema the effects of which 
would be felt for countless generations—would haunt the priest-ridden 
minds of Kshetriyas by day and by night, if ever they set themselves 
in opposition to Brahmins. .... . At length, however, a prince arose 
in the royal line of Ikshwaku, determined to dissolve the charm by 
which the minds of men were held in servitude to the Brahmins. 
Sakya Muni imposed on himself the task of reforming the religion of 
his country He pronounced the rites and ceremonies of 
the Veda to be idle sports, and the exclusive privileges arrogated by 
the Brahmins to be empty pretensions. He assailed the authority of 
the very books on which those pretensions were founded. He declared 
that the division of castes was a mere human invention, and invited 
all ranks to assemble under his banners on a footing of equality. The 
Brahmins add that he also denied the immortality of the soul, and 
pronounced the expectation of a future world to be a vain reverie. 
Whether Buddhism was really liable to the charge of materialism 
preferred against it by the Brahmius or not, it certainly had no 
divine revelation to plead for its support, nor could it appeal to any 
tradition in its favor. It could only stand on its rational pretensions. 
The study of philosophy and metaphysics was therefore absolutely 
needed for its very existence. So long as men believed in the infalli- 
bility of the Veda, they could appeal to its texts for the decision of 
controversies and the solution of doubts. But when revelation was 
ignored, disputes could only be settled by the verdict of reason. The 
necessities of Buddhism rendered the cultivation of logic and meta- 
physics absolutely indispensable, and thus were the first attempts at 
philosophy called forth in India - 


On the obscure question, as to the chronological position of 
the different systems of Hindu philosophy and on their contents, 
Mr. Banerjea expresses, amongst others, the following opinion :— 


(P. 49) : “ Of our six Darsanas or schools of philosophy, two, those of 
Jaimini and Vyasa, are generally considered orthodox ; while the other 
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four are looked upon with great suspicion by the Brahmins themselves. 
I think that the Darsanas of Jaimini and Vyasa (called the Former and 
Latter Mimansis, or deciders) were written with a view to correct the 
errors of their predecessors, and were of more recent date than the rest. 
The Nyaya and the Sankhya are in fact a sort of compromise between 
Brahminism and Buddhism. They contain as much of the Buddhist 
element as could be held without danger to Brahminical supremacy. 
The authors profess to uphold the Veda, because experience had taught 
them that the dignity of their order could not be maintained without 
the Veda; and they inculcate the reality of future states of life against 
the Buddhists. But the spirit of their teaching is quite as hostile 
to the ritual of the Veda as that of Buddhism. I believe, therefore, 
that the Nyaya and Sankhya were amongst the firstfruits of the 
Brahminical intellect when it sought to enlist the aid of rationalism 
in the service of the Brahminical order. As to the question of priority 
between the two systems themselves, the fact of one of the Sankhya 
Sutras making plain reference to the Nydya, and speaking of its sixteen 
topics, may be considered as decisive proof in favor of the Nyaya. 
Such evidence, it is true, is far from being conclusive, because there 
have been many interpolations; but the Nydya is the least contro- 
versial among the systems, and there is no reason of any cogency for 
rejecting the authenticity of the Sankhya Sitra in question. The 
Nyaya may therefore be considered the first production of Brahminical 
philosophy after the overthrow of Buddhism in India. ‘The prevalence 
of Buddhism had convinced the Brahmins of the use of metaphysics 
in conducting controversies, and expressly in refuting objections ; and 
of the risks they ran of winning the contempt of the community by 
confining their attention to the simple ritual of the Vedas. The 
Nyaya, with its orderly array of scientific terms, its physics, logic, and 
metaphysics, was manifestly fitted to train and quicken the intellectual 
powers. While heresy had been rampant, the vast majority of the 
Brahminical order were unable to think for themselves, or unlearn 
prejudices already instilled into their minds. The reasons for which 
Sidras were relieved from the task of intellectual exercises, were 
becoming more and more applicable to the twice-born classes. Tradi- 
tional teaching, and the prescribed ritual, received with implicit sub- 
mission, were fast incapacitating them for vigorous mental labour. If 
the servile tribes had a routine of duties made ready for them, the 
higher grades had also their routine, not indeed of servile attendance 
on human superiors, but of endless rites and ceremonies no less enslaving 
to the mind. As far as intellectual activity is concerned, the distine- 
tion between Brahmins and Sidras had become almost nominal. 

“The author of the Nydya would no doubt have the satistaction of 
believing that his new system would arrest the progress of heresy, and 
prevent the gradual decline of the orthodox intellect. 1f the Brahmin’s 
mind continued to be stinted by the discipline of the Vedas, in the 
same manner as the Sadra’s was by the authority of the twice-born, 
what real difference would here remain between the highest and the 
lowest tribes? Implicit submission of intellect was exacted from 
both. Was it at all wonderful, then, that heresy stalked abroad, and 
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that many Brahmins had themselves fallen into the snare? Could 
minds of any activity acquiesce in the above restrictions? Must they 
not meditate on the wonders of the creation, except as the antiquated 
Vedas directed them? And must they always interpret the Vedas in 
the monotonous way taught by the old Rishis? Orthodox philosophers 
accordingly came forward to supply the craving of the Brahminical 
mind, without endangering the stability of the Brahminical order, 
They did not seem to think very highly of the Vedas, but were unwil- 
ling to renounce those time-honoured compositions. ... . 

(P. 55): “'The same desire of humouring the prejudices of the times, 
Jed them to promise supreme felicity as the reward of philosophical specu- 
lation. Nothing short of the summum bonum was considered as sufficient 
recompense for the trouble it imposed. That the sentiment of religion 
predominated in the minds of our ancestors, is evident from the spirit 
of our ancient literature. It indicates a feeling of dependence on 
supernatural powers, which is equalled only by the contempt the authors 
expressed for the perishable objects of the world. Philosophers 
perhaps imagined that whether they treated on the highest truths 
which could concern human nature, or merely speculated on the quality 
of earth and water, they could never find an audience, unless they held 
out hopes of everlasting welfare as the end of their investigations. In 
the estimation of their contemporaries, no inferior boon was worth the 
trouble. The offer of such spiritual rewards on the part of philosophers, 
for investigations chiefly physical, at best metaphysical, though it 
must be accepted as a pleasing testimony to the religious feelings of 
our predecessors, was productive of consequences very much to be 
regretted. Physics, metaphysics, and theology were confounded in 
one mass. While the most trifling points of inquiry . . . . were pro- 
secuted with some feeling of religious awe, questions of really vital im- 
portance, which regarded the existence and attributes of God, and the 
permanent interests of the soul, were necessarily robbed of their due 
solemnity. Theology and physics being placed on the same level, the 
former could challenge no greater degree of attention than was accorded 
to the latter. The degradation of the one, and the undue exaltation 
of the other, were the natural consequences.” . 

(P. 58) : “ Gotama directed the attention of ‘the Brahmins to the 
several branches of human knowledge which he thought were calculated 
to strengthen the intellect, and enable it to conduct polemical discus- 
sions with advantage. He classified them under sixteen topics, which 
he enumerates in his first aphorism.” . 

“Kanida’s system (the Vaiseshika) is considereda branch of the Nyaya. 
His theory is what we call the Atomic—a theory which was simply 
hinted at by Gotama (the founder of the Ny4ya). . . . His categories 
and his classification of causes bear a singular resemblance to those of 
the Greek philosopher Aristotle, while his mode of accounting for the 
origin of the world, by the combination of atoms, is almost identical 
with that of a sect of ancient European philosophers, the Epicureans, 
as represented by Lucretius. . . . . He does not seem to have enter- 
tained the idea of a self-existent Supreme Intelligence existing in the 
world. 
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P. 64): “ , . . Kapila came forward next with his remedy for the 
threefold evils of life, which neither the Vedas nor the common sense 
of mankind had been able to remove. Who this Kapila was, and when 
he lived, is equally uncertain with the age and personality of Gotama. 
. . . Kapila went the length of denying outright the existence of 
the Deity. The wonder is that he is still ranked among orthodox 
philosophers, and not denounced as a teacher of heresy, like the Bud- 
dhists. With Kapila there could be no real freedom if a person were 
subject to a desire or motive. The soul being essentially free, is, accord- 
ing to his theory, incapable of volition. It is wddsin, or perfectly un- 
mindful of the external. It is a simple witness. He accordingly 
argues that since no thinking agent performs an action without a 
motive, the soul could not be supposed to be the Creator without 
being subject to a motive or desire. Such subjection, however, would 
imply a bondage, and detract from its freedom, and, by necessary con- 
sequence, from its power. If it had the desire, it would be wanting in 
the power—and if it had the power, that is to gay perfect freedom, it 
would not have the will. Hence a thinking agent would not if he 
could, and could not if he would, create the universe. The acuteness 
displayed in this argument is indisputable, but subtlety and profundity 
are not synonymous. .. . : 

(P. 68): “The objects of knowledge are, according to Kapila’s arrange- 
ment, twenty-five. Prakriti, or nature, defined to be the equipoise of 
the three qualities of excellence, foulness, and darkness, is the first, as 
Purusha, or soul, is the last. The intervening twenty-three are mahat, 
or intelligence ; ahankédra, or self-consciousness ; the five tanmdtra or 
subtle elements, eleven organs inclusive of the mind. and the five gross 
elements. Of these Prakriti, the rootless root, is the first cause of all 
things; while Purusha, or soul, isa simple witness. Both are eternal : 
but the former, inanimate and non-sentient, is prolific and active; the 
latter, intelligent and sentient, is non-productive, because free and 
indifferent. Prakriti, however, creates for the soul and in its vicinity. 

“The atheistic part of Kapila’s system was rectified by a mystic 
Rishi of the name of Patanjala, who unmistakeably inculeated the ex- 
Istence of Jswara or God, and whose system has consequently been 
called Seswara or theistical. It must, however, be confessed, in justice 
to Kapila, that Patanjala does not attribute the creation to his 
Iswara. His definition of Iswara corresponds exactly to Kapila’s idea 
of the soul, viz., ‘untouched by troubles, works, fruits, or deserts.’ 
The only difference is that PAtanjala considers him to be the Guru, or 
master, of ‘ even the elder beings,’ merely acknowledging one spirit as 
supreme over the rest. The non-acknowledgment of some such 
Supreme Being was a glaring inconsistency in Kapila, when neverthe- 
less he contended for the authority of the Vedas. Who could have 
inspired the Vedas if there were no Supreme Being? Patanjala’s is 
thoroughly a mystical system. It consists mainly of some vague rules 
of yoga, or a sort of mental and corporeal discipline, which cannot be 

considered as other than chimerical.” pee a 

(P.75) : “ When Jaimini came forward with his Mimdnsd, or decider, 

he was probably desirous of mediating between the controversialists that 
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preceded him, and hoped to determine questions which had so long agi- 
tated the Brahminical mind. He could not fail to see that neither the 
Vedas, nor the institutions they supported, could stand long if the 
Nyaya and Sankhya were to direct the Indian intellect. Barren 
speculations, he thought, had been abundantly indulged. Topics, 
categories, and principles had been sufficiently discussed. What was 
the result? They had introduced some technical terms, and taught 
some controversial tactics ; but they gave little or no assistance in the 
discovery of the truth which those terms and tactics were intended to 
guard, ... . . He commenced his Mimdneé@ with the enunciation of 
Duty, the only topic he had to propound If Jaimini had 
carried out his proposal of considering the nature of duty in a truly 
philosophical spirit, he might have greatly contributed to the improve- 
ment of the Indian mind. . . . Had Jaimini Jaboured in a similar way 
to strengthen those moral principles which the Almighty had implanted 
in the human mind, he might have met with a success honourable to 
himself and beneficial to the nation; but a servile adherence to the 
Vedic ritual had unfitted his mind for such speculations. Jaimini had 
no other idea of duty than as an injunction of the Sruti; and that 
apart from any notion of its Inspirer, or his Will. We have seen pre- 
viously how Kapila could admit the Vedas as an authority, without a 
Supreme Intelligence to inspire it. We observe a similar anomaly in 
Jaimini. He urges the consideration of Dury, without caring for any 
to whom it may be due. He contends for the authorized Veda without 
an authorizer, for a law without a lawgiver, a revelation without a 
Gop To say that Dharina (duty) signifies an injunction of the 
Veda, can only be intelligible in the sense of its involving the will of 
the Autor of the Veda. Jaimini, however, has said nothing as to its 
AUTHOR, nor while talking of its eternity, as Sabda, or the word, has 
he made mention of any co-eternal Intelligence uttering or revealing 
it. His Sitras are so vague on this point, and on the existence and 
providence of God, that, for anything which may be adduced to the 
contrary, he may be called a second Kapila, maintaining the authority 
of the Veda without admitting His existence without whom no com- 
position can be pronounced to be inspired That the Mimansa 
of Jaimini met with no success in settling the questions so long con- 
troverted is no marvel (p. 80.) Vydsa, the well-known com- 
piler of the Vedas, accordingly put forth a second decider, the Uttara 
Mimansa, or Vedanta, in which the old pantheistic doctrine of the 
Upanishads was reproduced. Not to give an uncertain sound like 
Jaimini on such a cardinal point in theology as the existence of a 
Supreme Intelligence, the Creator and Governor of the Universe, he 
propounded that as the most prominent, and the only great, idea per- 
vading his system. But if there can be no mistake as to the idea of a 
Gop in his doctrine, it is neutralized, if not nullified, by the identity of 
that God with everything else—with the whole visible world. He 
inculeates the existence of one sole essence, manifesting or producing 
itself in the form of the universe before our eyes. If Brahma is the 
efficient cause or creator of the world, he is also its substance, as the 
gold is of the bracelet. This identity of the universe with God pre- 
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cludes the idea of duty on the part of the creation towards the Creator, 
quite as effectually as does Jaimini’s theory. . . . . The doctrine which 
Vyasa brought to light from the depths of the Veda, is no other than 
the teaching of the Upanishad, that this universe is God—that the 
things made and their Maker are identical—that the human soul is 
one and the same with the Divine spirit. The doctrine is held in two 
different ways. One way is the Parindma Vdda, which, acknowledging 
the reality of the visible universe while it identifies it with God, pro- 
nounces it to be a formation or development of Himself. ‘The other is 
the Vivarta Vdda, which, maintaining that the one eternal essence, 
Brahma, manifests himself in various illusory forms, denies the real 
existence of any substance which is not God, and holds the visible 
world to be a mere shadow or M4y4, such as the reflections of the sun 
and moon in water. .... . All ideas of duty*and responsibility are 
openly repudiated in the Vedantism of Vyasa. The human soul and 
the Divine Spirit being identical, how can there be an obligation on 
the part of the one to the other? How or whom can one mind or 
despise P_ ‘ Here,” says Sankara, ‘ there is no admission of even a smell 
of works.’ Good manners and good works are, however, declared to be 
useful for the attainment of true knowledge.” 


We have made this long quotation from the interesting work 
of Mr. Banerjea, not only because it contains the nucleus of the 
ideas developed, explained, and illustrated in his “ Dialogues,” 
but because we are not aware that any writer before him has 
ever attempted to give so continuous and graphic a sketch of the 
origin and sequence of the various portions of Hindu philosophy 
as is presented here in the foregoing extracts. But we should 
fail in doing justice to him did we not add to them at once the 
views he takes of the authority of the Veda. After having refuted 
the arguments of several writers who contend for the omniscience 
and the eternity of the Veda, he asks (p. 485) : 


“What can the Vedas possibly be in the conception of Brahminical 
philosophers? Not the word of God, not a revelation of His will— 
such as is needed for our guidance under bewildering circumstances, 
but something which, certain of them affirm, mechanically issued 
from Brahma, like smoke from burning fuel ; something which, others 
declare, was educed from the elements ; something which, others again 
tell us, is eternal and independent of a cause. But what that thing is 
it is impossible to gather from them, unless it be a charm or talisman. 
They talk of it as articulate sound; but what is articulate sound with- 
out a sounder or utterer? and they all identify it with the Rich, 
Yajus, Siman, and Atharvan. Singularly enough they know nothing 
about the date or circumstances of these compositions. .... Again I 
ask, what are the Vedas? In the Satapatha Brahmana it is said: 
‘He (Prajapati) brooded, &. over [i.e. infused warmth into] these 
three worlds. From them, thus brooded over, three lights were pro- 
duced—fire, this which purifies (¢.e. pavana, or the air), and the sun. 
He brooded over these three lights. From them so brooded over, the 
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three seeds were produced.’ .... What were these productions? 
Mere sounds, or writings on paper or palm-leaf? In either case how 
could they be generated by brooding over fife and the sun ? The 
Chhandogya and Manu speak in a similar way of the origin of the 
Vedas. Kullfika Bhatta, in explanation of the difficulty we have stated, 
says: ‘The same Vedas which existed in the previous mundane era 
(Kalpa) were preserved in the memory of the omniscient Brahma, who 
was one with the Supreme Spirit. It was those same Vedas that, in the 
beginning of the present Kalpa, he drew forth from fire, air, and the sun; 
and this dogma, which is founded upon the Veda, is not to be questioned; 
for the Veua says: ‘Tne Rigveda comes from fire, the Yajurveda from 
the sun.’.... Manu adds: ‘ Prajdpati also milked out of the three 
Vedas the letters a, u, m, together with the words bhir, bhuvar, and 
svar.’.... What in the name of common sense is the meaning of all 


And after having quoted and criticised some other theories of 
the origin of the Vedas, Mr. Banerjea winds up with the following 
words (p. 497): 

“The assertion of Jaimini that the Richs, Yajus, Saman, and 
Atharvan, contain the primitive revelation is not proved. No one 
knows when, where, or by whom, those four works were written, and 
consequently no one can pretend that they are arecord of the primeval 
sound. On the contrary a critical examination of their contents, dis- 
proves their authority. As to the argument that the Vedas must have 
proceeded from the divinity, because no human author can be shown to 
have produced it, it is not of much validity. Ifa stranger, or a man 
brought up as a foundling, came to you, and no one was able to give 
you an account of his paternity, you would not surely conclude that 
he was coeval with the creation. And there is nothing in the general 
scope of the Vedas to justify the conclusion that they were revealed in the 
beginning. It is impossible to fancy what edification our first parents 
could derive from mere praises of the Sun, Moon, and Fire. If historical 
narrative were entirely excluded, the residuum would be mere invoca- 
tions of the elements, and a few ceremonial injunctions.” 


That the reverend Hindu professor has not failed to support the 
views we have here adduced with his own arguments, and that 
he availed himself of his knowledge of the mind of his country- 
men to impart to them a far greater power of persuasion than 
they might have obtained at the hands of a European theologian, 
it is but justice to state. In omitting, therefore, to quote kindred 
views and sentiments from the “ Rational Refutation” of Mr. Nila- 
kantha Sastri, we do not mean to withhold our acknowledg- 
ment of the able and clever manner in which this author also 
endeavoured to lay bare the weakness of Hindu philosophy and 
the errors of the actual Hindu creed. The remarks we intend to 
offer apply to both of them, indeed to the whole class of those 
zealous men who expect to solve the religious difficulties of India 
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by refuting the conclusions of Hindu philosophy, and by 
denouncing the assumed sacredness of the Vedic writings. 

We must begin, then, with asking them how it happens that 
some notions they entertain of those philosophies differ so mate- 
rially from those expressed by so many fother Hindus of ancient 
and modern times. According to the sketch we have quoted, 
Kapila, the originator of the Sankhya philosophy, “ went the 
length of denying outright the existence of the Deity.” Kanada, 
who started the Vaiseshika, “does not seem to have entertained 
the idea of a self-existent Supreme Intelligence creating the 
world.” Jaimini, the author of the Mimansa, “ may be called a 
second Kapila, maintaining the authority of the Veda, without the 
existence of Him, without whom no composition can be pronounced 
to be inspired.” Yet Mr. Banerjea himself, as we have seen, tells us 
that Patanjali, the author of the Yoga philosophy, “rectified” 
the system of Kapila “ by inculcating the existence of Iswara, or 
God.” It would perhaps have been more correct had he said that 
Patanjali, by way of completing, added some chapters of his 
own to the Sankhya-Stras of Kapila, and that both works were 
intended by him to form in reality only one ; so much so, that in our 
best existing manuscripts—and if we are not mistaken in the very 
commentary itself which Patanjali wrote on his own doctrine—each 
of the four chapters of his treatise calls itself part of the Sankhya- 
Pravachana, which is the title of Kapila’s work. Here we must 
ask, then, those who speak of the “ godless” doctrine of Kapila, 
how it was possible, at any time, and under any circumstances, 
to look upon the theistic Patanjali as the completer, or even, as 
Mr. Banerjea calls him, the rectifier of Kapila? Was theism ever 
a cap which by being put upon atheism completed or even 
“rectified” it into theistic respectability ? Did it not strike Mr. 
Banerjea, when passing his judgment on the Sankhya doctrine, 
that had it been what he believes it to be, no theistic philosopher 
or theologian would ever have thought of attaching his tenets to 
it? and had he done so, that no one, however unskilled in philo- 
sophical speculation, would ever have looked upon him as the 
maintainer of a Deity? Yet the fact is undeniable, that all 
India calls Patanjali—and rightly so—“ seswara,” or the be- 
liever in a God. Mr. Banerjea, it is true, confesses to find an 
exact correspondence between Patanjali’s definition of God and 
Kapila’s definition of soul; but when he met with this con- 
cordance, did it never occur to him that there must have been 
something in the Satras of Kapila to justify a theistic writer to 
complete and rectify it in his own way? So much is certain, at 
any rate, that the mode in which Mr. Banerjea and Mr. Nila- 
kantha Siastri view the doctrine of Kapila would never explain 
the fact of a system acknowledged by all Hindu writers to be a 
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theistical one, having become the appendix, nay, part and parcel 
of the Sankhya Pravachana. 

Before we explain the reasons which seem to us to have misled 
the judgment of the learned Hindus who descanted on the 
atheism of Kapila, it will not be superfluous to advert to the in- 
consistencies implied by the other charges preferred against 
Kanada and Jaimini. Both of them are likewise declared not to 
have entertained the idea of a creator. But Kanada’s system, as 
Mr. Banerjea, and indeed all authors engaged in matters of Hindu 
philosophy admit, “is considered a branch of the Nyaya,” and 
that this system is essentially theistical, is a fact which, we believe, 
requires no proof, since it has never been controverted before. 
But we confess that of all assertions the strangest appears to us to 
be that which turns Jaimini into an atheist. His work, the 
Pirva-Mimansé, is chiefly engaged in solving doubtful questions 
concerning the ritual service of ancient India. These services 
mainly consist in a series of prayers addressed to, and oblations 
or ceremonies performed in honour of, fire, sun, Indra, the Aswins, 
and other beings, real or imaginary, which engrossed the pious 
imagination of the ancient Hindus, and were looked upon by them 
either as gods or as personifications of the supreme soul. Should we 
then not be fairly surprised when we are told that an author who 
regulated these ritual acts, denied the existence of a God? Might 
we not sooner expect to find him saddled with a superfluity of that 
in which he is represented to us to be utterly deficient? That 
the Puranas and writers hostile to the Parva Mimansa, indulged in 
accusations of this kind, cannot concern those who have no other 
object than that of ascertaining the real character of these philo- 
sophies. 

The truth is, that the ingenious theory which Mr. Banerjea 
conceived of the rise and progress of Hindu philosophy, and his 
desire of filling up the historical blank by a plausible and inter- 
esting narrative, betrayed him into overlooking the facts as they 
will present themselves to the mind of every one not biassed in 
favour of conclusions foreign to the subject-matter itself. We 
quite admit that neither Kapila, nor Kanada, nor Jaimini, nay, we 
will in fairness add, Gotama, satisfy us on the nature of God— 
we quite admit that they leave us as much in darkness respecting 
Him as any philosophy, but for the simple reason that they 
meant to be systems of philosophy and not of theology. Even 
Mr. Banerjea allows one of the dramatis persone of his Dialogues 
to say that an author has the right of choosing his own subject. 
And should not the Hindu framers of philosophy have been allowed 
to confine their research to the investigation of things which they 
thought were within the domain of human understanding—without 
soaring too high into regions probably deemed too lofty by them for 
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human thought? In stating at once that the Nydya, Vaiseshika, 
Sankhya, and in some measure the Pirva-Mimansa are intended 
to be philosophies, that the Vedanta is theology, and the mys- 
ticism of the Yoga a dreamy speculation, partly theological and 
partly physical—we have explained the antagonism which existed 
between these Darsanas severally, for it existed at all periods when 
philosophy and theology contested each other's rights to the 
human mind. The theologian who does not care for disquisitions 
on the atomic theory, or for speculations on matter, syllogism, 
and language, will spurn the Nyaya, Vaiseshika and Sankhya, 
and ridicule the researches into the eternity of sound ; he will find 
his consolation in the mystical definitions given of God by the 
Vedanta, and in the prospect held out to him by the ascetism of 
the Yoga, to free himself from all fetters of thought and common 
sense. The philosopher, on the other hand, will have more earthly 
longings and interests ; he will study with more satisfaction the 
state of physical and linguistic science at the time of Gotama, 
Kanida, and Kapila—whose system, we may, in passing, remark, 
became the scientific foundation of Hindu medicine—than the 
exalted doctrine of Vyasa and Patanjali—so edifying because so 
incomprehensible. 

This is, in the shortest compass, the history of the ancient 
philosophy and theology of India. To confound both is to do 
injury to both, and injustice too. Whether Kapila’s, Gotama’s, 
and Kanida’s interest in mundane matters were stronger than 
that of Vyasa and Patanjali, because they stood nearer than 
these to the time of the oldest Upanishads which satisfied theo- 
logical curiosity ; again, whether Vyasa and Patanjali were more 
eager to inculcate their notions of God, than to inquire into the 
nature of matter and the human mind, because the researches of 
the Nyéya and Sankhya were diverting too much the national 
mind from the mysterious doctrine of the Upanishads, we have 
of course no means of deciding. It may be that the sequence 
of the systems took place in the order in which Mr. Banerjea so 
graphically describes it ; though we hold that the Jaimini Sutras, 
in their oldest form, were the oldest of all, because, strictly 
speaking, they are neither philosophical nor theological, and 
though we hold that Patanjali's Yoga marks the transition from 
the oldest Vedanta to its more modern type. But whichever of 
these views be right, there is obviously a vast difference between 
understanding that a philosopher does not choose to enter into a 
discussion on the nature of God, and asserting that he denies His 
existence outright. That philosophy may jump from the pre- 
mise of not knowing to the conclusion of denying, there is 
evidence enough in the history of philosophy, both in ancient 
and modern times; but we maintain that the charge of atheism, 
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levelled against these Hindu systems is not justified ; and we quite 
conceive therefore that, in spite of the little satisfaction they may 
afford to the theologian, Hindu antiquity could rank them amongst 
those Darsanas which are not antagonistic to the Vedic creed. 

This is as little the place to enter into the merits or demerits 
of the philosophical theories of ancient or medieval India, as it 
was the object of the learned Hindus whose works we are speak- 
ing of, to solve the many problems suggested by the writings of 
their ancestors. We have followed them thus far, because a 
charge of atheism against some of the most valued productions 
of their literature involved a similar charge against the numerous 
class of those of their countrymen who, we understand, are still 
adherents of the tenets of the Nydya and Sankhya philosophies. 
But though we regret that space and opportunity do not permit us 
to say more here on a question so vital for a proper understanding 
of the Hindu mind, we must draw closer to the practical end for 
which the Dialogues as well as the Rational Refutation have 
made their contribution to modern researches on Hindu religion 
and philosophy. 

We observed before that the creed of the learned and enlight- 
ened portion of the Hindus is essentially founded on the doctrine 
of the Vedanta philosophy, which they hold to be the truest ex- 
ponent of the spirit of the Vedas, more especially in the sense which 
Sankara, their greatest Vedanta theologian, elicited from the 
Sutras of Vyasa Dwaipayana. The Vedanta is not concerned in 
the logical laws of the human mind, nor do its theories on the 
development of the world possess any scientific interest after the 
discussions of the Sankhya and Nyaya, with which they agree to 
a certain extent. Its chief object is to explain the nature of 
God, His mode of creating the world, and the relation between 
both. It teaches the existence of one Supreme Being, that this 
Being is the efficient and substantial cause of all things, and 
“that the universe, therefore, isnecessarily co-substantial with Him” 
(or rather with It). For a scientific appreciation of the gradual 
development of this doctrine, it is necessary to distinguish between 
the Sitras of Vydsa, the commentary of Sankara, and the more 
recent treatises which may be called the modern Vedanta. 
But though Mr. Banerjea, with much learning and accuracy, 
points out the difference which exists between these various periods 
of the Vedanta, we nevertheless coincide with the view implied 
by Dr. Bullantyne’s observations in his translation of the Vedan- 
tasara, that this difference does not amount to a schism between 
the modern and the old doctrine, but that the tenet, for instance, 
of the illusory existence of the world, taught by the modern 
Vedanta, is merely an evolution of the tenet of the older doctrine, 
which maintains that the world is real, but a product of igno- 
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rance. For the popular understanding of this doctrine, it is 
sufficient to adduce the words of Mr. Nilakantha Sastri, which, 
supported by original texts, summarize it in this way :— 


“Brahma is true, the world is false; the soul is Brahma himself, 
and nothing other.’ As expanded and expounded by the advocates of 
the Vedanta, this quotation imports as follows:—Brahma alone—a 
spirit ; essentially existent, intelligence, and joy; void of all qualities 
and of all acts, in whom there is no consciousness, such as is denoted 
by ‘I,’ ‘thou,’ and ‘it,’ who apprehends no person, or thing, nor is 
apprehended of any ; who is neither parviscient nor omniscient, neither 
parvipotent nor omnipotent; who has neither beginning nor end; 
immutable and indefectible—is the true entity. All besides himself, 
the entire universe, is false, that is to say, is nothing whatsoever. 
Neither has it ever existed, nor does it now exist, nor will it exist at 
any time future; and the soul is one with Brahma. Such is the 
doctrine of the Vedanta regarding the true state of existence ; and it 
is denominated non-dualistic, as rejecting the notion of any second true 
entity.” (p. 176.) 


It may seem surprising, at a first glance, that the professors 
of a creed so sublime and so meek, should not only have carried 
on hotter discussions on its merits than the adherents of the 
other schools of philosophy did on the truth of their theories, 
but also that they should now be denounced by their own 
countrymen in terms far stronger than those bestowed by them 
on the other Darsanas. 

But on reflection we shall find the one and the other perfectly 
obvious. No discussion is more likely to grow warm and pas- 
sionate than one in which both disputants know nothing, and can 
know nothing, of the subject of the debate, but are trying hard to 
persuade each other of the correctness of their views. We 
humbly submit that a definition of the Creator of the World, and 
an explanation of the mode in which he created it, is a subject 
of this kind. It is an innate desire of the human mind to know 
everything, and as long as human nature remains the same, it is 
certain that man will not desist from the attempt to penetrate 
mysteries for ever closed to him. We shall always have, 
therefore, some kind of Vedanta philosophy, and we shall 
always also enjoy the satisfaction of meeting with clever men who 
will explain to us that we know no more by it than we did before. 
But Mr. Nilakantha Sastri and Professor Banerjea want to prove 
far more. They infer from the doctrine of the Vedanta, not only 
that its Brahma is a “ non-entity” or “ no-thing,” and Vedantism 
therefore atheism in disguise, but that it is “a libel on God,” 
and “a source of immorality.” 

Now, in spite of the most careful attention we have paid to the 
arguments of the two learned Hindu Professors, we must entirely 
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demur to the conclusion they have arrived at. Neither the 
Satras, nor Sankara’s commentary, nor the Vedanta treatises 
which a western barbarian may have the good luck of under- 
standing, would suggest to him the views or the accusations 
contained in the foregoing words. 

All we find is that the Vedanta is the sublimest machinery set 
into motion by oriental thought, with the result of proving once 
more that the human mind is incapable of understanding God. All 
the epithets lavished by the Vedanta on Brahma simply show, 
that one may exhaust the whole vocabulary of human speech 
without finding a single word which will enlighten us on what 
He is. But it is likewise clear that the Vedantists felt the most 
ardent desire to describe the greatness of God—a greatness so 
great that it overwhelmed their inteliect, and ultimately left it 
destitute of all thought. There is not the slightest cause to find 
fault with the confession at which they arrive. That “ Brahma is 
incomprehensible,” “ beyond thought,” isthe burden of all their 
songs—after they have displayed the minutest description of what 
He is. That He is nirguna, or void of qualities, is another of their 
admissions, apparently strange, after the endless enumeration 
they give of his attributes. But just as after its unsuccessful 
attempt of “thinking” of Brahma, the Vedanta owns _ that 
“ Brahma cannot be thought of,” it arrives at the result that 
whatever qualities it may predicate of Him, He has no qualities, 
be they material or spiritual, in the sense suggested by this word. 
In short, we neither believe that the Vedanta in calling Brahma 

“void of qualities,’ means to declare God a nonentity, nor can 
we agree with a distinguished European scholar who presses 
nirguna so hard that it yields the sense of an “ immaterial” 
God. The Brahma of the Vedanta presents itself as the God 
whom the pious are certain to understand at the outset, and 
whom they end in finding “ incomprehensible.” Hence, He is 
“pure entity,” “ pure thought,” “ pure felicity,” which words in 
reality do not explain anything; hence, He has the qualities of 
*omniscience, freedom, self-existence,” and so forth, which 
description in reality merely reveals an utter vagueness of thought, 
without conveying any idea of quality at all. It is neither our 
fault nor that of the Vedanta, when we say that it has not accom- 
plished an impossibility; but it is fair to admit that it has brought 
on itself the obloquy of the philosopher, by saying so much while 
telling nothing, and that of the theologian, by confessing to 
nothing, after having said so much. 

A charge of immorality, however, is a far different thing from a 
charge of ignorance. If the deduction advanced by Professor 
Banerjea, that the Vedanta doctrine strikes at the root of duty, 
were founded on fact, the controversy he entered upon with the 
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most enlightened portion of his countrymen would indeed cease 
to be one of literary consequence only. 


“Tf you say the universe is of the same substance with God,’’ he 
makes Salyakama argue, towards the end of the Dialogues (p. 396), 
“and that the soul is identical with the Supreme Being in the strict 
sense of the term (excluding the figurative senses of sampat, &c.) then 
you must either unduly exalt the world or grossly degrade the divinity. 
In either case you strike at the root of Dhama, or duty. You cannot, 
with any fairness or consistency, impose upon persons duties which on 
your own theory are impossibilities. Whether you acknowledge the 
universe to be God, or deny the existence of everything that is not 
Brahma, you can have no law, no ethics, no discipline.” The reply 
given to this syllogism by the second interlocutor is as follows: “ We 
allow that a man in a state of ignorance is bound by laws, rules, and 
duties.”’ Whereupon the first returns to the charge: “ You allow 
that which your better sense contradicts; you hold that in truth 
there can be neither law nor lawgiver. The bolder spirits among you 
glory in denying injunctions or prohibitions.” 


We do not know who these bolder spirits are, whom Mr. 
Banerjea is alluding to, but we do know that they are not to be 
found amongst the authorities of the Vedanta writers. We have, 
then, his own confession, that experience does not bear out the 
conclusion which, he says, must result from a belief in the Vedanta 
tenets, or we are almost afraid to conclude, ought to result from it, if 
the working of the Vedanta were left at his discretion and will. For, 
according to him, it is the better sense of the Vedantists which 
contradicts their moral practice, the latter being an inconsistency. 
That a doctrine, possibly good, may, through perversion or mis- 
understanding, become the source of evil, is sufficiently shown by 
the political and religious history of mankind ; but that a doctrine 
essentially wrong and practised in its wrongness, should, out of 
sheer inconsistency, bear good and moral results, is a novelty we 
had yet to learn. 

But though fully aware of the weak parts of the Vedanta, we 
are spared the necessity of elucidating the moral and ethical 
greatness of this system, for this task has been fulfilled by a 
western system of philosophy which occupies a foremost rank 
amongst the philosophies of all nations and ages, and which is so. 
exact a representation of the ideas of the Vedanta, that we might 
have suspected its founder to have borrowed the fundamental 
principles of his system from the Hindus, did his biography not 
satisfy us that he was wholly unacquainted with their doctrines. 
From this philosophy the Vedantists might learn what their 
philosophy really is, Svvaue, as Aristotle would have said, 
and what it might have become, had it been stripped of all its 
cosmogonic vagaries, which, however, do not affect its vital part, 
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We mean the philosophy of Spinoza, a man whose very life is a 
picture of that moral purity and intellectual indifference to the 
transitory charms of this world, which is the constant longing of 
the true Vedanta philosopher. 

That the philosophy of a scholar who lived two hundred years 
ago must possess a value different from that of a philosophy of 
ancient India requires no remark ; but comparing the fundamental 
ideas of both we should have no difficulty in proving that, had 
Spinoza been a Hindu, his system would in all probability mark 
a last phase of the Vedanta philosophy. 

Without showing that the charges preferred by Mr. Banerjea 
and Mr. Nilakantha Sastri against the Vedanta have been repeatedly 
levelled against the philosophy of Spinoza, we content ourselves 
with quoting a few critical observations on his system which will 
perhaps best dispose of the cry of atheism, pantheism, and immo- 
rality raised against the system of Vyasa. They are taken from the 
works of one of the greatest philosophers of our time, of one who 
was by no means an adherent of Spinoza’s philosophy. In his 
history of philosophy, Hegel says :— 


“Spinozism is reproached with being atheism; for God and the 
worla being one, and undivided, Spinoza makes nature God, or God 
nature, so that God disappears and nature alone remains. Yet Spinoza 
on the contrary does not oppose God to nature, but thinking to exis- 
tence; and God is the unity, the absolute substance, in which the 
world disappears. ‘The adversaries of Spinoza assume the air of being 
very much concerned about God, but in reality they are much concerned 
about what is perishable, about their own selves Atheism 
is declaring arbitrariness, vanity, the transitoriness of the world to be 
the highest principle. Such is not Spinoza’s principle. According to 
him God is the only substance ; nature is merely modality. Spinozism 
is therefore akosmism. . . . . Those who charge him with atheism 
maintain the reverse of that which is true ; there is too much of God in 
his system. ‘If God (they may say) is the identity of spirit and nature, 
nature—the human individual, is God.’ Quite right ; but they forget 
that in God they have ceased to exist independently. They can never 
forget that they are nothing. It follows, therefore, that those who 
traduce Spinoza in this way, do not mean to preserve God, but that 
which is perisnable, the world. They are offended at the world not 
being allowed to be a substance. They are offended at their own 
annihilation eden nts 

“Spinoza says: ‘Our happiness and freedom consist in constant and 
eternal love of God;’ . . . . ‘the more man comprehends the nature 
of God and loves God, the less he is under the influence of evil passions, 
and the less he fears death.’ Spinoza demands to this end that man 
should acquire the true mode of comprehension ; he wants him to view 
everything sub specie eterni, in absolutely adequate notions; viz., in 
God. Man should refer everything to God, God being one in all. 
Thus Spinozism is akosmism. ‘There are no morals more pure and 
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more elevated than those enjoined by Spinoza; for he wants human 
action to be regulated merely by divine truth....... . ‘All ideas 
are true, inasmuch as they are referred to God.’ ” 


We have quoted enough to convince the learned Hindus that 
every one of Spinoza’s sentences might be supposed to have been 
literally borrowed from the system they charge with degrading 
God and elevating the world. They will perceive that one of the 
greatest thinkers of our age judged differently from them on the 
morality of a system which compels man to view everything in 
the light of God. 

Since the philosophical systems which called forth the fore- 
going remarks, appeal for the soundness of their doctrine to the 
theological treatises called Upanishads, which are looked upon by 
many ancient writers as part of the Vedas, and since these, in their 
turn, are believed to be inspired by the deity, Mr. Banerjea reviews 
the arguments brought forward by Jaimini, Vyasa, Gotama, 
Sankara, and other Hindu divines, for the purpose of establish- 
ing the authority of the Veda on the ground of its divine authorship, 
and shows that they cannot bear the test of logical reasoning. As 
the Vedas have not been revealed to us, and as we could have no 
hope of becoming Brahmins even if we “‘ surrendered our private 
judgment” in favour of them, we might have fully enjoyed that 
mental pleasure which is always derived from soundness of logic 
and readiness of wit, had we not found that the whole controversial 
journey of the learned Hindu was merely undertaken to end in 
the haven of another revelation. We must confess, therefore, the 
disappointment we have felt. It is a political maxim of consti- 
tutional bodies, a maxim acquired by dint of long experience and 
preserved with the utmost care, not to allow the name of the 
sovereign to be drawn into political debate. For nations have 
learnt that it is unwise to saddle the sovereign whom they want 
to make inviolable, with errors and shortcomings that may belong 
to the acts of his ministers. But though the political animal 
seems to be capable of an increase in wisdom, the religious man 
evidently remains stationary. Thousands of years have engraved 
their religious experience in the annals of history, religion has 
succeeded religion, the followers of each have invariably main- 
tained theirs to have come from above, and controversialists have 
mutually picked the most damaging holes in their respective 
revelations. Prudence alone, one might have supposed, would 
at last have taught theologians not to expose the God whom 
they adore to the chanee of being held responsible for those 
errors which our neighbours are always so much keener than our- 
selves in discovering. Kings whom nations might if they pleased 
make answerable, are raised beyond the reach of responsibility ; 
but God, whom no one can make responsible, is constantly dragged 
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down by the theologian into his little debate. If Jaimini and 
his ancient co-religionists set up an elaborate defence of the divine 
authorship of their Veda, we may excuse them at least for want of 
that experience which we now possess; we may allege in theirfavour 
also that they maintained the inspiration of their sacred books, not 
against other inspirations, but against unbelief. But Mr. Banerjea 
is not satisfied with merely enlightening his countrymen on the 
fact that Brahma did not write or dictate, or brood the Veda, 
he must on his part step forward, not only with a superior 
religious work, but with one inspired by God. Were we not 
deeply convinced that he is in earnest, we should have really 
thought that he was hitting hard at the pretence of the Vedic in- 
spiration, merely in order to arm his countrymen with the most 
logical weapons against all the arguments which may be adduced 
for the inspiration of the Bible. For his attack on the Hindu 
theories is so wonderfully strong, and his defence of the Biblical 
revelation so wonderfully weak, that a Hindu by comparing both 
sides will probably feel farther off than ever from embracing the 
particular revelation which he recommends. Or does he seriously 
mean that he can grind the intellect of his nation, blade-like, sharp 
on the Vedic and obtuse on the Biblical side? Did he not become 
aware, were it only by criticising the religion of his ancestors, that, 
just as fire and water require an intervening substance to become 
harmless to one another, reason and faith can coexist only on 
the condition that a proper consciousness of the limits of the 
human intellect is powerful enough to bind them over to keep 
the peace? Did his method of destroying the Brahminical faith 
in the divine inspiration of Vedas not prove to his satisfaction 
that this intervening power being withdrawn, either reason evapo- 
rates faith, or faith extinguishes reason ? 

We are far from being disposed to enter here into a dis- 
cussion of that portion of Mr. Banerjea’s Dialogues in which 
he attempts to prove to his countrymen the divine inspira- 
tion of the Old and New Testament, and, on this score, to 
recommend it to them as the source of their future creed. But 
we cannot refrain from a remark which he has forced upon us. 
Whoever reads for a first time the evidence he brings forward 
in favour of the inspiration of the Scriptures will necessarily 
think that his statements concerning the creation of the world, 
the prophecies, miracles, and so on, are incontrovertible and un- 
controverted facts. It would never occur to such a reader that 
there existed a very voluminous, very learned, and also a very pious 
description of works amongst them, in which not a single argu- 
ment of Mr. Banerjea’s has been left unobjected to. He would 
never dream that the subject which the learned Hindu lays before 
his countrymen with an air, and no doubt with a conviction, of utter 
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finality, is to the minds of a large class of Christians, to say the 
least, as doubtful as possible, and as unsettled as any question 
can be. We cannot approve, therefore, of the silence he has kept 
on this momentous point ; for any one who is asked to exchange his 
creed for another has a right to know all the particulars of the 
bargain he is desired to make ; and his acquisition will most likely 
prove a very undesirable one if he should find hereafter that the 
knowledge afforded him was exceedingly incomplete. Mr. Banerjea 
might have refuted, of course, if he could, all the charges pre- 
ferred against the inspiration of the Bible, and shown that their 
extreme similarity to the charges he preferred against the inspira- 
tion of the Vedas is purely apparent or accidental ; but it is cer- 
tain that in dealing with this part of his subject as he has done, 
he has failed both in justice to his countrymen and in prudence 
as regards the cause he defends. 

We will give an instance or two of the method which Mr. 
Banerjea adopted in persuading the Hindus of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, after he had exerted all his energy, and availed 
himself of all his scholarship, to sharpen their logical powers for the 
dissection of their philosophical theories and their notions of God. 

One of the most delicate points in the Old Testament, it is 
well known amongst western theologians, is the account given 
there of the act and process of creation. Science has proved 
that the latter is contrary to facts; and theological writers who 
perceive the inexpediency of allegorizing, or the danger of 
equivocating, have generally the discretion to say as little about 
the matter as possible, especially in cunnexion with the topic of 
inspiration. For as the production of the universe out of nothing 
is, to say the least, incomprehensible by human reason, while its 
creation out of pre-existing matter is a position not countenanced 
by the Bible, the ablest writers generally agree to be silent on 
the subject, and to avow that they do not understand how the 
world was called into existence. But Satyakima, who had 
triumphantly disposed of the Sankhya and Vedanta doctrine, ex- 
presses himself to Agamika on this subject as follows (p. 11) :— 


“As regards the external universe, the Bible tells us ‘ In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth,’ thus showing that the 
Nyaya, Sankhya, and Vedant were all right and all wrong. They 
rightly apprehended the truth, as regarded their opposition to each 
other’s systems. The Vedint was right in its protest against the 
eternal atoms of the one, and the unintelligent creative prakriti of the 
other ; and the Nydya and Sankya were equally right on their part in 
inveighing against the doctrine of the world’s identity with God. But 
they were all wrong in regard to their positive doctrines—the Nyaya 
in its theory of eternal atoms, the Sankhya in that of creative Prakriti, 
and the Vedant in its denial of a duality of substance. The universe 
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is neither an illusionnor self-formed, but was-called into being out wil 
nothing by the one only, Eternal, and Supreme Intelligence, the author ° 
of all things in heaven and in earth. io 


-And Agamika, who has nothing to say on the ‘ ‘nothing,” may 
well become speechless when he is further told © that “ all 
perplexing difficulties are thus cleared.” 

Another weak point which, in the interest of their faith, is 
generally surrendered by the most learned, and, we repeat it, by 
the most pious, writers of Biblical disquisitions, as evidence for 
the inspiration of the Bible, is the question of prophecies and 
miracles. It is one of the strongest weapons in the armory of 
Mr. Banerjea. And after he has ridiculed the idea of the 

edas—being invoked 


by the Theshaninie ul believer in testimony for the authority of the ° 


Vedas—since, as Sayana says, “not even a dexterous man can 
ride on his own shoulders’—he makes Satyakama explain to 
Agamika the mystery of the Trinity in the following manner 
(p. 522) :— 

“(The Christian religion speaks) not of three Gods nor a plurality 
of Gods, but a plurality of persons in the unity of the Godhead. This 
doctrine you can find no great difficulty in acknowlédging, (1) because 
it is inculeated in the Bible which, as we have seen before, is attested by 
miracles and prophecies ; and (2) because the Brahminical s4stras them- 
selves bear some confirmatory testimony to its truth. (Agamika asks, 
‘how,’ andis told,) The Brahminical sdstras speak of a triad of divinities, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. They speak of it, as one form and three 
gods. They tell us that they are mystically united in One Supreme 
Being. But the doctrine appears incongruous, and quite out of place 
in their system. The gods are frequently represented, not as different 
personal manifestations of the same Godhead ought to be, but as impure 
characters and antagonistic gods, wrangling and fighting with one 
another. Siva fights and punishes Brahma, and Vishnu humbles Siva. 
The votaries of Vishnu anathematize those of Siva, and the votaries of 
Siva anathematize those of Vishnu. And all three are, again, pro- 
nounced to be transient and perishable. The doctrine represents an 
idea which is quite foreign to the Brahminical system, and we can only 
unravel the mystery by supposing it to be a relic of some primitive 
revelation, of which a cistorted tradition had probably reached our 
ancestors.” 

Here Mr. Banerjea himself allows Agamika, in reply, to exclaim, 
“These appear to be strange and novel views of things.” And 
we cannot but join with Agamika most heartily in his astonish- 
ment, though we might have wished he had known a little more 
of the triad Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, to be spared the confes- 
sion which he subjoins, that he ‘ “certainly cannot gainsay them.” 

There is another serious perplexity into which our learned 
authors must be aware that they will throw even those Hindus 
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who may be clever enough to overcome all these difficulties, but 
-"it has as little been removed by them as indeed any difficulty 
which besets the solution of the religious problem in India. Their 
object, as we have seen, is to persuade their countrymen to 
embrace the Christian religion ; but they have neither explained” 
to them what the Christian religion is, nor where it may be found. 
Any Hindu who follows the deductions of Mr. Banerjea would 
simply infer that there is but one Christian religion, which a 
devout student of the Bible might easily acquire from a perusal 
of tlfis sacred book. Let him descend, however, from the region 
of abstraction into that of reality, and he will soon discover the 
endless variety of opinions which may be founded on the appa- 
rently so intelligible scriptural text, and he will soon learn that 
so far from this being a mere possibility, hundreds of creeds have 
sprung up from this same scriptural soil, every one of which claims 
to be in exclusive possession of true Christianity. And if he be 
disposed to investigate historically the mutual relation of all these 
creeds, he will find that their difference is so essential that it was 
strong enough to perpetuate the most inveterate animosities, and 
to result in wars the like of which cannot be traced in the history 
of any other creed. 

We have no desire to enlarge upon this theme, for we have said 
enough to explain why we hold the solution proposed by Mr. 
Banerjea to be an impossibility. When the Royal proclamation 
combined with a profession of its reliance in the truth of Chris- 
tianity, a solemn injunction of toleration for the religions of India, 
its wisdom, by expressing the result of matured experience and 
profound thought, showed itself far superior to the zeal, however 
well intentioned, which believes that human happiness can be 
fashioned according,to one mould. Attempts of conversion are 
too frequently made without examining the limits within which 
they are possible, and the result in which their momentary success 
may end. If a man derives his religious views from his own in- 
dividual imagination, or from sources which are void of authorita- 
tive influence, he may yield them to the views which are of a 
higher range without causing injury to the nobler part of him- 
self. But if the creed of an individual is founded on texts held 
sacred and authoritative, it is a national creed ; and no individual 
can abandon it without severing himself from the national stem ; 
no nation can surrender it without laying the axe to its own 
root. For areligion based on texts believed sacred, embodies the 
whole history of the nation which professes it; it is the shortest 
abbreviation of all that ennobles the nation’s mind, is most dear to 
its memory, and most essential to its life. No religion has better 
illustrated this truth than the religion founded on the Bible. It 
could be, and was, successfully introduced amongst all nations 
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which possessed no texts supposed to be divinely inspired, and 
therefore of general authority, and whenever a nation possessing 
merely the semblance of such a text, adopted it, it thereby decreed 
its own end. The Romans and Greeks when becoming Christians, 
ceased to be the continuation of the classical Romans and Greeks, 
in history, in literature, in character. Their political importance, 
based on the conditions of their past, was brought to a close, and 
they had to grow into another nationality. Christianity itself is 
not one single form of religion, for the character of the nations 
which adopted it compelled it to become English, or German, or 
Russian, or Italian, or any other Christianity as the case may be ; 
each so different from the other, that only conventional politeness 
can comprise these various and historical forms under one com- 
mon name. But the condition under which this religion intro- 
duced itself into the countries of Europe, was always the absence 
of a book ascribed to divine authorship. When Mr. Banerjea 
speaks of the Jews, he has chosen an exact counter instance which 
goes far to prove that even a people without land, without any 
history which, since they are scattered over the world, can be 
called their own,—that a people exposed to all the horrors of per- 
secution and all the allurements of seduction, did not, and does 
not, espouse that very religion which exercises the most powerful 
influence on its actual destinies, and which it even supports and 
favours amongst those who profess it. The Jews do not become 
Christians simply because they believe that their Testament is a 
sacred book. 

But the charm which apparently inheres in that word is by no 
means a mysterious one. There was and there is no book con- 
sidered sacred, unless it contains a stock of that which the nobler 
part of human nature, everywhere and at all times, acknowledges 
to be good. It is quite immaterial whether this stock is more 
developed or less, as long as it is capable of development ; for at 
different periods new branches will proceed from the same stem, 
and they will enjoy the same reputation of divine origin as the 
old stock. When Mr. Banerjea discovers that the Hindu Triad 
resembles the Christian Trinity, his trover may cause the hair of 
some good Christians to stand on end, but it nevertheless shows 
that whoever requires a belief in the Trinity, may even as a 
Brahminical believer gather it from his own sacred texts. And 
that the Vedas contain sentiments and injunctions as elevated and 
conducive to the moral excellence of man as the Bible itself, we 
might learn from the testimony of Mr. Banerjea’s Dialogues 
themselves. He alleges, it is true, that Vedic passages of this 
kind are sometimes not unalloyed with statements and descrip- 
tions which may impair their exalted quality. But he would 
have been less hard on the Vedas, had he known that there have 
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been many writers who from a feeling of hostility as great towards 
the Bible, as his is for the Vedic inspiration, have culled from the 
scriptural texts, narratives and injunctions which Mr. Banerjea 
would be the last to recommend as typical for that which in our 
age we define as good, moral, or sublime. The Hansa bird is 
described by the Hindu poets as possessing the faculty of separat- 
ing milk from water. A sacred text, whatever it be, requires a 
just man to be such a Hansa; but it requires him also to be 
the Hansa of the Upanishads, which being the sun, would be 
able to discover that all those objectionable passages in the Vedas 
or in the Bible were never meant, when they were written, to 
imply those conclusions which now the Christian may turn 
against the one and the Brahmin against the other. 

We have been carried, however, with these remarks to the point 
where we cannot shrink from expressing the views which we 
entertain of the duties of the Brahminical Hindus of our days. 
We need not emphasize more than we have already done, that we 
reject as unwise and unpractical any attempt to persuade them 
to become Christians or to adopt the Biblical Scriptures as their 
spiritual code. We want them to become a nation worthy of 
their ancestors and worthy of the great role, which in ancient 
times they have acted in the history of the human race, and we 
are satisfied that they cannot regain that position by breaking the 
springs of their life, and by exchanging their own religious unéer- 
tainty for that of any other creed. It is necessary, however, 
to this end, that they should realize the condition in which they 
are. We need not prove to them that the minds of the enlightened 
portion of their nation are wholly estranged from the sectarian 
worship as it is practised now, but we could satisfy them that 
they are utterly remiss in examining where the root of the evil 
lies. Every Brahminical believer, if asked, will tell us that the 
mode of his worship is founded on the Vedas. He refers us, it 
is true, occasionally to the Puranas and Tantras, but he himself 
admits that these works have no authoritative power unless they 
can prove that the tenets they contain are drawn from the Vedic 
source. This proof is never offered. On the other hand, a recent 
work, which, from the impartial spirit in which it is composed, 
and from the vast learning on which it rests, cannot too strongly 
be recommended to the Brahmin, we mean the Original Sanskrit 
Texts of Mr. Muir, enables us to say that its contents may 
enlighten the Hindu worshipper on the real relation between the 
principal gods of his Pantheon and the Vedic belief. 

The pivot, then, on which all religious questions of India turn, 
is and remains—the Veda. Philosophers and non-philosophers, 
Vishnuits and Sivaits, all echo the word Veda; and we must once 
more therefore raise the question, What is the Veda? since the 
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answer we have to give to it—though here necessarily unsatis- 
factory and incomplete—may induce the learned Hindus to con- 
sider whether it may contribute to a sulution of their religious 
difficulties or not. We have quoted above the short definition 
which Mr. Banerjea gives in his Dialogues of what is usually 
meant by Veda. It is, as he says, a collection of “ Mantras and 
Brahmanas. The former may generally be considered devotional, 
the latter ceremonial and dogmatic.” It is likewise understood 
now to embrace four distinct works, each called Veda, and each 
possessing its own Mantras and Brahmanas, viz., the Rig-Veda, 
the Yajur-Veda, the Sama-Veda, and the Atharva-Veda ; and the 
term Veda is ultimately applied to the Upanishads which are 
appendices, as it were, to each of these Vedas respectively, and 
contain explanations of the nature of God, the creation of the 
world, and other matter, which for brevity sake may be called 
theological or theosophical. Thus the Brahmin who speaks of his 
Vedic religion, meansthe religion founded on Mantras, Brahmanas, 
and Upanishads of these Vedas. This creed, however, is binding 
on his conscience only because the Veda was inspired by the deity, 
and existed from eternity ; and that such was the case he holds 
on the statements and arguments of his oldest divines. No 
Brahmin will dispute therefore the conclusion which follows from 
these premises, that no tenet or worship would be obligatory on 
him, which is founded on other works than the Veda, or on passages 
which cannot be referred to it. Thus, we may adduce, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that though the standard works on medicine, music, 
and archery are also styled Vedas (Ayur- Veda, Gandharva-Veda, 
and Dhanur-Veda), no Hindu would dream of looking upon them 
as sacred records, although they bear this venerable name. 

Yet here we have to advert to important inconsistencies. One 
of the four Vedas, now called canonical, the Atharva-Veda, was 
wholly unknown to the oldest Hindu divines, probably even to 
Manu; they merely speak of the “ threefold knowledge,” viz., 
the Rig-, Yajur-, and Sama-Veda. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the Atharva- Veda need not be binding on any Hindu, for it cannot 
have existed from eternity, in the sense of their own writers. 
And the fate of this Veda is, as a consequence, necessarily shared 
in by the Upanishads attached to it. But there is no necessity, 
indeed, to single out so prominently the Upanishads of this Veda, 
for, to the best of our knowledge, there is no ancient authority 
which ever ascribes any Upanishad to divine authorship. These 
treatises doubtless are looked upon with the greatest reverence and 
awe; they are held to be the truest exponents of Vedic thought; 
they are, in short, the standard works of Hindu theology ; but 
just as little as any of the six philosophies is invested by the 
native mind with superhuman authority, as little are the Upani- 
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shads ever placed on the same level with the Mantras and Brah- 
manas. Nor can we stop here. 

The Yajur- or Ceremonial Veda, emphatically so called, sur- 
vives now in two different recensions, the one called Black and 
the other White. There is an ugly legend concerning the origin 
of this division ; but whatever be its worth, it clearly proves that 
the Black Veda is older than the White, and the researches of a 
recent work—which might have added other evidence to that 
given by it—have shown that the White recension of this Veda did 
not yet exist at the time of the grammarian Panini. Certain it 
is that the oldest writers on the Mimansi—the system of philo- 
sophy which, as we have seen, is considered so eminently orthodox 
—take no notice of it. No impartial Brahmin can therefore 
deny that also the White Yajur-Veda need not, unless he pleases, 
be binding on him. But is there no evidence at all that, even in 
the remaining portions of these Vedas, some portions cannot 
have existed from eternity? In the excellent work we have 
already mentioned, Mr. Muir has quoted several instances which 
show that the Rishis or “ seers” of the Mantras now and then 
confess not to have received their hymns from above, but to have 
“made” or, as the text says, to have “ fabricated” them; more- 
over, that other Rishis speak of “old” and “new” Rig-Veda 
hymns, thus pointing to a succession in time which, at any rate, 
does not bespeak the eternity of the “new” hymns. In short, 
however orthodox a Hindu may be, he must bow to the fact that 
the sacred canon of his Veda was not at all times the same. 
Assuming portions of it to be older than eternity, the evi- 
dence tendered by some of his greatest authorities tells him 
in the plainest manner that some portions at least have a begin- 
ning in time, and worse than that, have been written by mortal 
men. Which of these portions belong to the former and which 
to the latter category, it is not for us to decide, even if the day 
of Vedic chronology had already dawned on Sanskrit philology. 
For not only do we hold that, for their own religious purposes, 
the Hindus themselves must settle this point, but also that this 
very chronological uncertainty is providential for their own good. 
Jews and Christians had nota little to suffer from the inconve- 
nient fact that the canon of their Scriptures was settled at so early 
a date as to preclude the possibility of adapting them at later 
periods by a process of elimination to the progress of more en- 
lightened ages. The Brahminical Hindus are better off in this 
respect than ourselves. That which is deplorable from a scientific 
point of view, may become a boon to them if viewed in a religious 
light. Let them decide therefore according to their own know- 
ledge and requirements, and with the assistance of the results 
already obtained by western researches, which portion of their 
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Veda dates from eternity, or, to speak in our own language, may 
be held by them to be canonical and binding. on their conscience, 
and which not. But let them not try to settle so‘imomentous a» 
question privately and individually, for such a course would likely + 
end in no more than a literary controversy. The history of other 
religious communities points out the mode which they may adyan- 
tageously adopt. Buddhists and Christians settled their difficul- 
ties in synods or councils, composed of their most learned and 
influential men, apd such councils met as often as teligious pro- 
blems had become so serious or troublesome as to require a 
solution by common consent. If the Hindus followed their ex- 
ample, they would not only remove interior disorders which exist 
in their religious body, but by forming a canon of sacred texts, 
essentially Vedic, prove to the world at large that they may 
possess one containing doctrines and sentiments as good, moral, 
and elevated as that of any existing creed. ’ 

We do not anticipate that such a result can be obtained at once. 
The question of representation in sucl a council might, for in- 
stance, be a preliminary problem fraught with much difficulty, 
which they would have to solve first. But we hold that it may 
be taken up with much probability of success, seeing that the 
analogous problem within the sphere of the political representa- 
tion of India seems to progress towards a solution by means of 
the energy displayed by their native associations. 

But whatever these difficulties for the moment be, let the end 
be kept constantly in their mind, and let it be gradually ap- 
proached by the formation, for this purpose, of learned societies 
in the different Presidencies, with the view of communicating with 
one another on their religious views, and gradually extending 
their spiritual influence over the whole nation. By doing so they 
would also pay a debt to their ancestors, which they have been 
sadly remiss in discharging for centuries back. As orthodox 
Hindus they are aware that the sons inherit the property of their 
fathers only on the condition of their fulfilling the ancestral rites. 
The modern Hindus claim the spiritual inheritance of their ances- 
tral lore ; but with a few honourable exceptions they have discon- 
tinued that sacrifice, the performance of which alone would entitle 
them to this inheritance, the sacrifice which they call themselves 
“the sacrifice in honour of Brahma,” that is to say, the study of 
their own ancient literature—(“adhyayanam brahmayajnah”)—a 
study which not only their oldest lawgiver, but also the Chhandogya- 
Upanishad, calls one of the three chief duties of man. So slender 
indeed is the thread by which the remembrance and the knowledge 
of their own sacred works is suspended in the minds of the pre- 
sent generation, that they may well compare it to the blades of 
grass by which, in one of the legends of their Mahabharata, the 
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manes of the poor Rishis Yayavaras were suspended in a cave, 
trembling for fear of falling into eternal perdition, through the 
Jemissness of. Jaratkaru, their undutiful son. But this legend 
“may teach them also that it is never too late to avert even an 
imminent danger by a proper consciousness of what every indi- 
viduat of a natfon owes to his forefathers and to himself. We need 
not fescribe to them the deplorable condition into which—if we 
except a few principal colleges—the study of Sanskrit, their 
sacred language, and of Sanskrit literature, has been allowed 
to fall through their own fault. - It is impossible to calculate the 
immense loss which their literature has suffered through the in- 
difference with which it has been treated by them for centuries. A 
vast number of their most celebrated works are probably lost 
beyond recovery ; and had it not been for the exertions of English 
scholars this loss would be greater still than itis now. The sense 
of their religious duty, to which they have become roused by the 
enlightened portion of their own community and the judgment 
pronounced on them by the professors of other creeds, we hope 
will now be strong enough to convince them that it is time to 
remove this stain from their national dignity. They should take 
energetic steps to save from destruction all that bears testimony to 
their intellectual greatness ; they should collect all over India the 
remnants of their ancient, and the products of their modern, 
literature; they should found libraries, seats of learning, and 
museums, to show to the world at large that by respecting them- 
selves they have a claim to the respect of others. Synods are the 
means by which their religious difficulties may be settled; but 
synods themselves cannot properly do their work unless they 
are supported by that culture of the mind which bespeaks the 
vitality of a nation. 


rr 


Art. VIII.—Tue Stave Power. 


The Slave Power ; its Character, Career, and Probable Designs : 
being an Attempt to explain the real Issues involved in the 
American Contest. By J. E. Carrnes, M.A., Professor of 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Queen's College, 

Galway; and late Whately Professor of Political Economy 


in the University of Dublin. London. 1862. 


VHIS volume has a twofold claim to attention ; on the author’s 
| account, andonitsown. Mr. Cairnes, one of the ablest of the 
distinguished men who have given lustre to the much-calumniated 
Trish colleges, as well as to the chair of Political Economy, which 
Treland owes to the enlightened public spirit of Archbishop 
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Whately, is known to the thinking part of the public as the 
contributor to English periodicals of the clearest and most con- 
clusive discussions which have yet appeared on some of the most 
disputed and difficult economical questions of the time. He has 
now, in a work of larger dimensions, given the result of the study 
which, both as a first-rate political economist, and in the higher 
character of a moral and political philosopher, he has devoted to 
the American contest. A work more needed, or one better adapted 
to the need, could scarcely have been produced at the present 
time. It contains more than enough to give a new turn to 
English feeling on the subject, if those who guide and sway 
public opinion were ever likely to reconsider a question on which 
they have so deeply committed themselves. To all who are still 
open to conviction, it is an invaluable exposition both of the 
principles and the facts of the case. The last is as much re- 
quired as the first ; for the strange partiality of the nation which 
most abhors negro slavery, to those who are urging an internecine 
war solely for its prepagation, could not have existed for a 
moment, had there not been, not merely a complete misunder- 
standing of principles, but an utter ignorance of facts. 

We believe that we shall, on the present occasion, do a better 
service to truth and right by helping to extend the knowledge of 
the contents of Mr. Cairnes’ treatise, than by any comments of 
our own. Mr. Cairnes opens up the question in so lucid and 
natural an order, and so exhausts it in all its more important 
aspects, that a mere condensation of his book would be the most 
powerful argumentative discourse on the ‘subject, which could 
well be given in the narrow compass of an article. Not that, as 
is the case with lax and diffuse writers, his argument gains by 
condensation. On the contrary, it loses greatly. In Mr. Cairnes’ 
book there is nothing verbose, nothing superfluous ; the effect is 
nowhere weakened by expansion, nor the impression of the whole 
frittered away by undue expatiating on parts ; the work is artistic 
as well as scientific, observing due proportion, dwelling long 
enough, and not too long, on each portion of the subject, and pass- 
ing to a new point exactly when the mind is prepared for it, by 
having completely appropriated those preceding. An attempt to 
convey the substance of such a composition in an abridged form, 
may give some idea of the skeleton, but none of the nerve and 
muscle: the greatest merit which it could have would be that 
of stimulating the reader to have recourse to Mr. Cairnes’ own 

uges. 
‘After sweeping away the idle notion, which never could have 
been entertained by any one conversant with even the surface of 
American history, that the quarrel is about tariffs, or anything 
whatever except slavery, Mr. Cairnes proceeds to the main thesis 
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of his book, viz., that the Slave Power, whose character and aims 
are the cause of the American contest, is “the most formidable 
antagonist to civilized progress which has appeared for many 
centuries, representing a system of society at once retrograde 
and aggressive, a system which, containing within it no germs 
from which improvement can spring, gravitates inevitably towards 
barbarism, while it is impelled by exigencies inherent in its posi- 
tion and circumstances to a constant extension of its territorial 
domain.” This is what a man of distinguished ability, who has 
deeply considered the subject, thinks of the new power, which 
England, by the moral influence of its opinion and sympathies, 
is helping to raise up. “ The vastness,” he continues, “of the 
interests at stake in the American contest, regarded under this 
aspect, appears to me to be very inadequately conceived in this 
country, and the purpose of the present work is to bring forward 
this view of the case more prominently than has yet been done.” 
Accordingly, in the first place, Mr. Cairnes expounds the 
economic necessities under which the Slave Power is placed by 
its fundamental institution. Slavery, as an industrial system, is 
not capable of being everywhere profitable. It requires peculiar 
conditions. Originally a common feature of all the Anglo-Saxon 
settlements in America, it took root and became permanent only 
in the southern portion of them. What is the explanation of 
this fact? Several causes have been assigned. One is, diver- 
sity of character in the original founders of those communities ; 
New England having been principally colonized by the middle 
and poorer classes, Virginia and Carolina by the higher. The 
fact was so, but it goes a very little way towards the explanation 
of the phenomenon, since “it is certain the New Englanders 
were not withheld from employing slaves by moral scruples ;” 
and if slave labour had been found suitable for the requirements 
of the country, they would, without doubt, have adopted it in 
fact, as they actually did in principle. Another common ex- 
planation of the different fortune of slavery in the Northern and 
in the Southern States is, that the Southern climate is not 
adapted to white labourers, and that negroes will not work 
without slavery. The latter half of this statement is opposed to 
fact. Negroes are willing to work wherever they have the 
natural inducements to it, inducements equally indispensable to 
the white race. The climate theory is inapplicable to the Border 
Slave States, Kentucky, Virginia, and others, whose climate “is 
remarkably genial, and perfectly suited to the industry of Euro- 
peans.” Even in the Gulf States, the alleged fact is only true, 
as it is in all other parts of the world, of particular localities. 
The Southern States, it is observed by M. de Tocqueville, “ are 
not hotter than the south of Italy and Spain.” In Texas itself 
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there is a flourishing colony of free Germans, who carry on all 
the occupations of the country, growth of cotton included, by 
white labour; and “nearly all the heavy out-door work in the 
city of New Orleans is performed by whites.” 

What the success or failure of slavery as an industrial system 
depends on, is the adaptation of the productive industry of the 
country to the qualities and defects of slave labour. There are 
kinds of cultivation which even in tropical regions cannot advan- 
tageously be carried on by slaves; there are others in which, as a 
mere matter of profit, slave labour has the advantage over the 
only kind of free labour which, as a matter of fact, comes into 
competition with it—the labour of peasant proprietors. 

The economic advantage of slave labour is, that it admits of 
complete organization: “it may be combined on an extensive 
scale, and directed by a controlling mind to a single end.” Its 
defects are, that it is given reluctantly ; it is unskilful ; it is want- 
ing in versatility. Being given reluctantly, it can only be depended 
on as long as the slave is watched ; but the cost of watching is too 
great if the workmen are dispersed over a widely-extended area; 
their concentration, or, in other words, the employment of many 
workmen at the same time and place, is a condition sine qué non 
of slavery as an industrial system ; while, to enable it to compete 
successfully with the intense industry and thrift of workmen who 
enjoy the entire fruits of their own labour, this concentration and 
combination cf labour must be not merely possible, but also eco- 
nomically preferable. The second disadvantage of slave labour is 
that it is unskilful : “ not only because the slave, having no interest 
in his work, has no inducement to exert his higher faculties, but 
because, from the ignorance to which he is of necessity condemned, 
he is incapable of doing so.” This disqualification restricts the 
profitableness of slavery to the case of purely unskilled labour. 
“The slave is unsuited for all branches of industry which require 
the slightest care, forethought, or dexterity. He cannot be made 
to co-operate with machinery; he can only be trusted with the 
commonest implements; he is incapable of all but the rudest 
labour.” The third defect of slave labour is but a form of the 
second; its want of versatility. “The difficulty of teaching the 
slave anything is so great, that the only chance of turning his 
labour to profit is, when he has once learned a lesson, to keep him 
to that lesson for life. Where slaves, therefore, are employed, there 
can be no variety of production. If tobacco be cultivated, tobacco 
becomes the sole staple, and tobacco is produced whatever be the 
state of the market, and whatever be the condition of the soil.” 
All this, not as matter of theory merely, but of actual daily expe- 
perience in the Southern States, is superabundantly proved, as Mr. 
Cairnes shows, by Southern testimony. 
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It follows, first, that slave labour is unsuited for manufactures, 
and can only, in competition with free labour, be profitably carried 
on in acommunity exclusively agricultural. Secondly, that even 
among agricultural employments it is unsuited to those in which 
the labourers are, or without great economical disadvantage can 
be, dispersed over a wide surface ; among which are nearly all kinds 
of cereal cultivation, including the two great staples of the Free 
States, maize and wheat. ‘A single labourer can cultivate twenty 
acres of wheat or Indian corn, while he cannot manage more than 
two of tobacco, or three of cotton.” Tobacco and cotton admit, 
therefore, the possibility of working large numbers within a limited 
space : and as they also benefit in a far greater degree than wheat or 
maize by combination and classification of labour, the characteristic 
advantage of slave labour is at the highest, while its greatest draw- 
back, the high cost of superintendence, is reduced to the minimum. 
It is to these kinds of cultivation, together with sugar and rice, 
that in America slave labour is practically confined. Wherever, 
even in the Southern States, “the external conditions are espe- 
cially favourable to cereal crops, as in parts of Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, and along the slopes of the Alleghanies, there 
slavery has always failed to maintain itself.” 

But a kind of cultivation suitable to it is not the only condition 
which the slave system requires in order to be economically pro- 
fitable. It demands, in addition, an unlimited extent of highly 
fertile land. This arises from the other two infirmities of slave 
labour, its unskilfulness and its want of versatility. This point 
being of the very highest importance, and the foundation of the 
author’s main argument, we give the statement of it in his own 
words :— 

“ When the soils are not of good quality, cultivation needs to be 
elaborate ; a larger capital is expended, and with the increase of capital 
the processes become more varied, and the agricultural implements of 
a finer and more delicate construction. With such implements slaves 
cannot be trusted, and for such processes they are unfit. It is only, 
therefore, where the natural fertility of the soil is so great as to com- 
pensate for the inferiority of the cultivation, where nature does so 
much as to leave little for art, and to supersede the necessity of the 
more difficult contrivances of industry, that slave labour can be turned 
to profitable account. 

“ Further, slavery, as a permanent system, has need not merely of a 
fertile soil, but of a practically unlimited extent of it. This arises 
from the defect of slave labour in point of versatility. As has been 
already remarked, the difficulty of teaching the slave anything is so 
great—the result of the compulsory ignorance in which he is kept, 
combined with want of intelligent interest in his work—that the only 
chance of rendering his labour profitable is, when he has once learned 
a lesson, to keep him to that lesson for life. Accordingly, where agri- 
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cultural operations are carried on by slaves, the business of each gang 
is always restricted to the raising of a single product. Whatever crop 
be best suited to the character of the soil and the nature of slave 
industry, whether cotton, tobacco, sugar, or rice, that crop is culti- 
vated, and that crop only. Rotation of crops is thus precluded by the 
conditions of tie case. The soil is tasked again and again to yield the 
same product, and the inevitable result follows. After a short series of 
years its fertility is completely exhausted, the planter abandons the 
ground which he has rendered worthless, and passes on to seek in new 
soils for that fertility under whieh alone the agencies at his disposal 
can be profitably employed.” —(pp. 53—6.) 

Accordingly, the ruin, and in many cases the abandonment to 
nature, of what were once the most productive portions of the older 
Slave States, are facts palpable to the eye, admitted and loudly pro- 
claimed by slave-holders. And hence that pressing demand for the 
perpetual extension of the area of slavery, that never-éeasing ten- 
dency westward, and unceasing struggle for the opening of fresh 
regions to slave-owners and their human property, which has grown 
with the growth of the cotton cultivation, and strengthened with 
its strength; which produced the seizure of Texas, the war with 
Mexico, the buccaneering expeditions to Central America, and the 
sanguinary contest for Kansas; which has been the one deter- 
mining principle of Southern politics for the last quarter of a 
century; and because at last, though tardily, resisted by the 
North, has decided the cotton States to break up the Union. 

Such being the economic conditions of a slave community like 
those of the Southern States, the author proceeds to show how this 
economic system gives rise to a social and political organization 
tending in the highest degree to aggravate the evils which ema- 
nate originally from the economic system itself. 


“The single merit of slave labour as an industrial instrument con- 
sists, as we have seen, in its capacity for organization, its susceptibility 
of being adjusted with precision to the kind of work to be done, and of 
being directed on a comprehensive plan towards some distinctly con- 
ceived end. Now, to give scope to this quality, the scale on which 
industry is carried on must be extensive ; and to carry on industry on 
an extensive scale, large capitals are required” ; moreover, a capitalist 
employing slave labour requires funds sufficient not merely to maintain 
his slaves, but to purchase their fee simple from the first. “ Owing 
to these causes, large capitals are, relatively to small, more profitable, 
and are at the same time absolutely more required, in countries of 
slave, than in countries of free labour. It happens, however, that 
capital is in slave countries a particularly scarce commodity, owing 
partly to the exclusion from such countries of many modes of creating 
it—manufactures and commerce, for example—which are open to free 
communities ; and partly to what is alsoa consequence of the institution, 
the unthrifty habits of the upper classes. From this state of things 
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result two phenomena, which may be regarded as typical of industry 
carried on by slaves—the magnitude of the plantations, and the in- 
debtedness of the planters. Wherever negro slavery has prevailed in 
modern times, these two phenomena will be found to exist. ‘Our 
wealthier planters,’ says Mr. Clay, ‘are buying out their poorer neigh- 
bours, extending their plantations, and adding to their slave force. 
The wealthy few, who are able to live on smaller profits, and to give 
their blasted fields some rest, are thus pushing off the many who are 
merely independent.’ At the same-time these wealthier planters are, 
it is well known, very generally in debt, the forthcoming crops being 
for the most part mortgaged to Northern capitalists, who make the 
needful advances, and who thus become the instruments by which a 
considerable proportion of the slave labour of the South is maintained. 
The tendency of things, therefore, in slave countries, is to a very un- 
equal distribution of wealth. The large capitalists, having a steady 
advantage over their smaller competitors, engross with the progress of 
time a larger and larger proportion of the aggregate wealth of the 
country, and gradually acquire the control of its collective industry. 
Meantime, amongst the ascendant class a condition of general indebted- 
ness prevails.” —(pp. 66-——71.) 


Side by side with these great land and slave proprietors grows 
up a white proletariat of the worst kind, known in Southern 
phraseology as “mean whites” or “white trash.” The vast 
districts (becoming, under the deteriorating effects of slave in- 
dustry, constantly larger,) which are surrendered to nature, and 
relapse into wilderness, 


“ Become the resort of a numerous horde of people, who, too poor to 
keep slaves, and too proud to work, prefer a vagrant and precarious life 
spent in the desert, to engaging in occupations which would associate 
them with the slaves whom they despise. In the Southern States no 
less than five millions of human beings are now said to exist in this 
manner, in a condition little removed from savage life, eking out a 
wretched subsistence by hunting, by fishing, by hiring themselves out 
for occasional jobs, by plunder. Combining the restlessness and con- 
tempt for regular industry peculiar to the savage, with the vices of the 
proletaire of civilized communities, these people make up a class at 
once degraded and dangerous; and constantly reinforced as they are 
by all that is idle, worthless, and lawless among the population of the 
neighbouring States, form an inexhaustible preserve of ruffianism, ready 
at hand for all the worst purposes of Southern ambition. The planters 
complain of these people for their idleness, for corrupting their slaves, 
for their thievish propensities; but they cannot dispense with them ; 
for in truth they perform an indispensable function in the economy of 
slave societies, of which they are at once the victims and the principal 
supporters. It is from their ranks that those filibustering expeditions 
are recruited, which have been found so effective an instrument in extend- 
ing the domain of the slave power ; they furnish the ‘Border Ruffians’ 
who in the colonization struggle with the Northern States contend 
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with Freesoilers on the territories, and it is to their antipathy to the 
negroes that the planters securely trust for repressing every attempt at 
servile insurrection.” —(pp. 75—76.) 


Such, then, is the constitution of society in the Slave States ; 
“it resolves itself into three classes—the slaves, on whom devolves 
all the regular industry ; the slaveholders, who reap all its fruits ; 
and an idle and lawless, rabble who live dispersed over vast plains 
in a condition little removed from absolute barbarism.” Of a 
society thus composed, the political structure is determined by an 
inexorable law. 


“When the whole wealth of a country is monopolized by a thirtieth 
part of its population, while the remainder are by physical or moral 
causes consigned to compulsory poverty and ignorance ; when the per- 
sons composing the privileged thirtieth part are all engaged in pursuits 
of the same kind, subject to the influence of the same moral ideas, and 
identified with the maintenance of the same species of property ; puli- 
tical power will of necessity reside with those in whom centre the elements 
of such power—wealth, knowledge, and intelligence—the small minority 
for whose exclusive benefit the system exists. The polity of sucha 
society must thus, in essence, be an oligarchy, whatever be the parti- 
cular mould in which it is cast. Nor is this all. A society so organized 
tends to develop with a peculiar intensity the distinctive vices of an 
oligarchy. In a country of free labour, whatever be the form of - 
government to which it is subject, the pursuits of industry are various. 
Various interests, therefore, take root, and parties grow up which, re- 
garding national questions from various points of view, become centres 
of opposition, whether against the undue pretensions of any one of their 
number, or against those of a single ruler. It is not so in the Slave 
States. That variety of interests which springs from the individual 
impulses of a free population does not here-exist. The elements of a 
political opposition are wanting. There is but one party, but one set 
of men who are capable of acting together in political concert. The 
rest is an undisciplined rabble. From this state of things the only pos- 
sible result is that which we find—a despotism, in the last degree un- 
scrupulous and impatient of control, wielded by the wealthy few. .. . 

“To sum up in a few words the general results of the foregoing 
discussion; the Slave Power—that power which has long held the 
helm of government in the Union—is, under the forms of a democracy, 
an uncontrolled despotism, wielded by a compact oligarchy. Supported 
by the labour of four millions of slaves, it rules a population of five 
millions of whites—a population ignorant, averse to systematic industry, 
and prone to irregular adventure. A system of society more formi- 
dable for evil, more menacing to the best interests of the human race, 
it is difficult to conceive.” —(pp. 85 to 87, and 92.) 


Are there, in the social and political system which has now 
been characterized, any elements of improvement, any qualities 
which leave room for a reasonable hope of the ultimate, however 
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gradual, correction of its inherent evils? Mr. Cairnes has con- 
clusively shown that the very reverse is the case. Instead of 
raising themselves to the level of free societies, these communities 
are urged by the most imperious motives to drag down, if possible, 
free societies to the level of themselves. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that American slavery will, from 
merely natural causes, share the fate of slavery elsewhere. The 
institution of slavery was once universal, but mankind have never- 
theless improved ; the most progressive communities in the ancient 
and modern world—the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, medieval 
Europeans—have been afflicted with this scourge, but by the 
natural progress of improvement have got rid of it; and why, it 
may be said, should not this also happen in the Southern States ? 
and if so, would not an attempt to anticipate this natural progress, 
and make emancipation move forward more rapidly than the pre- 
paration for it, be full of mischief even to the oppressed race 
itself ? 

Mr. Cairnes feels all the importance of this question; and no 
part of his book is more instructive, or more masterly, than the 
chapter in which he grapples with it. He shows, that “ between 
slavery as it existed in classical and medieval times, and the 
system which now erects itself defiantly in North America,” there 
are such deep-seated distinctions, as render the analogy of the 
one entirely inapplicable to the other. 

The first distinction is the vital fact of the difference in colour 
between modern slaves and their masters. In the ancient world, 
slaves, once freed, became an integral part of free society ; their 
descendants not only were not a class apart, but were the main 
source from which the members of the free community were re- 
cruited ; and no obstacle, legal or moral, existed to their attain- 
ment of the highest social positions. In America, on the contrary, 
the freed slave transmits the external brand of his past degradation 
to all his descendants. However worthy of freedom, they bear an 
outward mark which prevents them from becoming imperceptibly 
blended with the mass of the free ; and while that odious associa- 
tion lasts, it forms a great additional hindrance to the enfran- 
chisement by their masters, of those whom, eventwhen enfranchised, 
the masters cannot endure to look upon as their fellow-citizens. 

But another difference between ancient and modern slavery, 
which still more intimately affects the question under discussion, 
arises from the immense development of international commerce 
in modern times. 

“So long as each nation was in the main dependent on the industry 
of its own members for the supply of its wants, a strong motive would 
be present for the cultivation of the intelligence, and the improvement 
of the condition, of the industrial classes. The commodities which 
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minister to comfort and luxury cannot be produced without skilled 
labour, and skilled labour implies a certain degree of mental cultivation, 
and a certain progress in social respect. To attain success in the more 
difficult industrial arts, the workman must respect his vocation, must 
take an interest in his task; habits of care, deliberation, forethought, 
must be acquired ; in short, there must be such a general awakening 
of the faculties, intellectual and moral, as by leading men to a know- 
ledge of their rights and of the means of enforcing them, inevitably 
disqualifies them for the servile condition. Now this was the position 
in which the slave master found himself in the ancient world. He 
was, in the main, dependent on the skill of his slaves for obtaining 
whatever he required. He was therefore naturally led to cultivate 
the faculties of his slaves, and by consequence to promote generally 
the improvement of their condition. His progress in the enjoyment 
of the material advantages of civilization depended directly upon their 
progress in knowledge and social consideration. Accordingly the 
education of slaves was never prohibited in the ancient Roman world, 
and, in point of fact, no small number of them enjoyed the advantage 
of a high cultivation. ‘The youths of promising genius,’ says Gibbon, 
‘ were instructed in the arts and sciences, and almost every profession, 
liberal and mechanical, might be found in the household of an opulent 
senator.’ Modern slaveholders, on the contrary, are independent of 
the skill, and therefore of the intelligence and social improvement, of 
their slave population. They have only need to find a commodity 
which is capable of being produced by crude labour, and at the same 
time in large demand in the markets of the world; and by applying 
their slaves to the production of this, they may, through an exchange 
with other countries, make it the means.of procuring for themselves 
whatever they require. Cotton and sugar, for example, are commo- 
dities which fulfil these conditions; they may be raised by crude 
labour, and they are in large demand throughout the world. Accord- 
ingly, Alabama and Louisiana have only to employ their slaves in 
raising these products, and they are enabled through their means to 
command the industrial resources of all commercial nations. Without 
cultivating one of the arts or refinements of civilization, they can possess 
themselves of all its material comforts. ‘Without employing an artisan, 
a manufacturer, a skilled labourer of any sort, they can secure the 
products of the highest manufacturing and mechanical skill.”— 


(pp. 100—3.) 


There being thus no inducements for cultivating the intelligence 
of slaves, the mighty motives which always exist against suffering 
it to be cultivated, have had full play; and in all the principal 
Slave States, teaching a slave to read or write is rigorously pro- 
hibited, under most severe penalties both to the teacher and the 
taught. 

There is yet another important distinction between slavery in 
ancient and in modern times—namely, “the place which the slave 
trade fills in the organization of modern slavery. Trading in 
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slaves was doubtless practised by the ancients, and with sufficient 
barbarity. But we look in vain in the records of antiquity for a 
traffic which, in extent, in systematic character, and above all, in 
the function discharged by it as the common support of countries 
breeding and consuming human labour, can with justice be 
regarded as the analogue of the modern slave trade—of that 
organized system which has been carried on between Guinea and 
the coast of America, and of that between Virginia, the Guinea of 
the New World, and the slave-consuming States of the South and 
West.” ‘The barbarous inhumanity of the slave trade has long 
been understood; but what has not been so often noticed is the 
mode in which it operates in giving increased coherence and 
stability to the system of which it is a part ; first, “by bringing 
the resources of salubrious countries to supplement the waste of 
human life in torrid regions ; and secondly, by providing a new 
source of profit for slaveholders, which enables them to keep up 
the institution, when, in the absence of this resource, it would 
become unprofitable and disappear.” Thus, in Virginia, when 
slavery, by exhausting the soil, had eaten away its own protits, and 
the recolonization of the State by free settlers had actually begun, 
came suddenly the prohibition of the African slave trade, and 
nearly at the same time the vast enlargement of the field for slave 
labour by the purchase of Louisiana ; and these two events made 
slavery in Virginia again profitable, as a means of breeding 
slaves for exportation and sale to the South. 

It is through the existence of this abundant breeding ground 
for slaves, which enables their number to be kept up and increased, 
in the face of the most frightful mortality in the places to which 
they are sent, that slavery is enabled, as it exhausts old lands, to 
move on to new ones, preventing that condensation of population 
which, by depriving the “ mean whites” of the means of subsist- 
ing without regular work, might render them efficient workmen, 
instead of, as they now are, “more inefficient, more unreliable, 
more unmanageable” than even the slaves, and so might gradually 
effect the substitution of free for slave labour. The consequence 
is that population under these institutions increases only by 
dispersion. Fifteen persons to the square mile are its maximum 
density in the really slave countries; a state of things under 
which “ popular education becomes impracticable ; roads, canals, 
railways must be losing speculations” (in South Carolina “a 
train has been known to travel a hundred miles with a single 
passenger ”) ; all civilizing agencies, all powers capable of making 
improvement penetrate the mass of the poor white population, 
are wanting. 

There remain, as a source from which the regeneration of slave 
society is to be looked for, the slave-owners themselves ; the 
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chance, whatever it may be, that these may be induced, without 
’ external compulsion, to free their slaves; or take some measure, 
great or small, to prepare the slaves for freedom. An individual 
here and there may be virtuous enough to do this, if the general 
sentiment of those, by whom he is surrounded will allow him ; but 
“no one, we suppose, is simple enough to expect this sacrifice from 
the entire ruling class of. a nation, least of all from the ruling 
class in the Slave States, with whom the maintenance of slavery 
has become a matter of social pride and political ambition as much 
as of pecuniary interest. “It is not simply as a productive in- 
strument that slavery is valued by its supporters. It is far rather 
for its social and political results, as the means of upholding a 
form of society in which slaveholders are the sole depositaries of 
- social prestige and political power, as the corner-stone of an 
edifice of which they are the masters, that the system is prized. 
Abolish slavery, and you introduce a new order of things, in which 
the ascendancy of the men who now rule in the South would be 
at an end. An immigration of new men would set in rapidly 
from various quarters. The planters and their adherents would 
soon be placed in a hopeless minority in their old dominions. 
New interests would take root and grow; new social ideas would 
germinate; new political combinations would be formed ; and 
the power and hopes of the party which has long swayed the 
politics of the Union, and which now seeks to break loose from 
that Union in order to secure a free career for the accomplishment 
of bolder designs, would be gone for ever.” Accordingly the 
South has advanced, from the modest apologies for slavery of a 
generation ago, to loudly vaunting it as a moral, civilizing, and 
every way wholesome institution ; the fit condition not only for 
negroes but for the labouring classes of all countries ; nay, as an 
ordinance of God, and a sacred deposit providentially entrusted to 
the keeping of the Southern Americans, for preservation and 
extension. 

The energies of the Southern rulers have long been devoted to 
protecting themselves against the economical inconveniences of 
slavery in a manner directly the reverse of either its extinction or 
its mitigation. To obtain for it an ever wider field is the sole aim 
of their policy, and, as they are firmly persuaded, the condition of 
their social existence. “There is not a slaveholder,” says Judge 
Warner, of Georgia, and in saying this he only expressed the 
general sentiment, “in this house or out of it, but who knows 
perfectly well that whenever slavery is contined within certain 
specified limits its future existence is doomed ; it is only a ques- 
tion of time as to its final destruction. You may take any single 
slaveholding county in the Southern States, in which the great 
staples of cotton and sugar are cultivated to any extent, and con- 
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fine the present slave population within the limits of that county. 
Such is the rapid natural increase of the slaves, and the rapid 
exhaustion of the soil in the cultivation of those crops (which add 
so much to the commercial,wealth of the country), that in a few 
years it would be impossible to support them within the limits of 
such county. Both master and slave would be ‘starved out; and 
what would be the practical effect in any, one county, the same result 
would happen to all the Slaveholding States. Slavery cannot be 
confined within certain limits without producing the destruction 
of both master and slave ; it requires fresh lands, plenty of wood 
and water, not only for the comfort and happiness of the slave, 
but for the benefit of the owner.” And this is the doctrine of the 
advocates of slavery! What, to any mind but that of a slave- 
holder, would seem at once the reductio ad absurditin and the 
bitterest moral satire on slavery, is by them brought forward— 
such is the state of their minds—as an unanswerable argument 
for bringing fresh territory under it as fast as it exhausts the old, 

until, we suppose, all the remaining soil of our planet is used 
up and depopulated. 

Even were they not prompted to this aggressive ambition by 
pecuniary interest, they would have a sufficient inducement to it 
in the passions which are the natural growth of slave society. 
“That which the necessity for fresh soils is to the political 
economy of such communities, a lust of power is to their morality. 
The slaveholder lives from infancy in an atmosphere of despotism ; 
he sees around him none but abject creatures, who, under fearful 
penalties to be inflicted by himself, are bound to do his slightest, 
his most unreasonable bidding.” The commerce between master 
and slave, in the words of Jefferson, himself born and bred a 
slave-owner, “is a perpetual exercise of the most hoisterous 
passions—the most unremitting despotism on the one hand, and 
degrading submission on the other. Our children see this, and learn 
to imitate it. The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller 
slaves, gives a loose to the worst passions, and thus nursed, edu- 
cated, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped with 
it§ odious peculiarities.” The arrogance, self-will, and impatience 
of restraint, which are the natural fruits of the situation, and 
with which the Southern-American character in all its manifesta- 
tions is deeply stamped, suffice of themselves to make the slave- 
holding class throw all their pride and self-importance into the 
maintenance, extension, and exaltation of their “ peculiar institu- 
tion ;” the more, because the institution and its upholders are 
generally reprobated by mankind, and because they have to defy the 
opinion of free nations, and may have to resist the exertion of 
their physical power. 
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Hence it is that the politicians of the Slave States have devoted 
themselves, with the ardour of fanaticism, to acquiring, by fair 
means or foul, ascendancy in the politics of the Union, in order 
that they might employ that ascendancy in gaining territory 
for the formation of new Slave States; and again to create more 
and more Slave States, in order to maintain their ascendancy in 
the Union. Mr. Cairnes has traced with a vigorous hand the his- 
tory of these efforts: the struggle between freedom and slavery 
for the possession of Missouri; the compromise by which that 
new State was given up to slavery, on condition that no future 
Slave State should be created north of the parallel 36° 30’ of north 
latitude ; the filibustering occupation of Texas in order to detach it 
from Mexico, its annexation to the Union by meansof slavery ascen- 
dancy, and the war with Mexico for the acquisition of more slave 
territory ; the Missouri compromise, as soon as all its fruits had 
been reaped, discovered to be unconstitutional, and repudiated, the 
principle next set up being “ squatter sovereignty” (the doctrine 
that Congress could not legislate for the territories, and that the 
first inhabitants had the right to decide whether they would allow 
slavery or not) ; the Northern territories consequently opened to 
slavery, and the race which followed between Northern and 
Southern occupants for the possession of Kansas ; a slavery con- 
stitution for Kansas voted at the rifle’s point by bands of “ border 
rutfians” from the South, who did not even intend to settle in the 
territory ; when this nefarious proceeding was frustrated by the 
crowds of free settlers who flocked in from the North and refused 
to be bound bythe fictitious constitution, the principle of squatter 
sovereignty also repudiated, since it had failed to effect Southern 
objects, and the doctrine set up that slavery exists ipso jure in all 
the territories, and that not even the settlers themselves could make 
it illegal ; and finally a decision obtained from the highest tribunal 
of the United States (which Southern influence had succeeded in 
filling with Southern lawyers) by which not only this monstrous 
principle was affirmed, but the right of a slavemaster was recog- 
nised to carry his slaves with him to any part of the Free States, 
and hold them there, any local law to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This was the one step too much in the otherwise well plann&d 
progress of the Southern conspiracy. At this point the Northern 
allies, by whose help alone they could command a majority in the 
councils of the Federation, fell off from them. The defeat of the 
Southern candidate for the Presidency followed as a consequence : 
and this first check to the aggressive and advancing movement of 
slavery, was the signal for secession and civil war. Well may 
Mr. Cairnes say that this series of events “is one of the most 
striking and alarming episodes in modern history, and furnishes a 
remarkable example of what a small body of men may effect 
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against the most vital interests of human society, when, thoroughly 
understanding their position and its requirements, they devote 
themselves, deliberately, resolutely, and unscrupulously, to the 
accomplishment of their ends.” 

Should these conspirators succeed in making good their inde- 
pendence, and possessing themselves of a part of the territories, 
being those which are in immediate contact with Mexico, nothing 
is to be expected but the spread of the institution by conquest 
(unless prevented by some European Power) over that vast 
country, and ultimately over all Spanish America, and if circum- 
stances permit, the conquest and annexation of the West Indies ; 
while so vast an extension of the field for the employment of 
slaves would raise up a demand for more, which would in all pro- 
bability lead to that reopening of the African slave-trade, the 
legitimacy and necessity of which have long been publicly asserted 
by many organs of the South. Such are the issues to humanity 
which are at stake in the present contest between free and slave- 
holding America; and such is the cause to which a majority of 
English writers, and of Englishmen who have the ear of the 
public, have given the support of their sympathies. 

What is the meaning of this? Why does the English nation, 
which has made itself memorable to all time as the destroyer of 
negro slavery, which has shrunk from no sacrifices to free its own 
character from that odious stain, and to close all the countries 
of the world against the slave merchant ; why is it that the nation 
which is at the head of Abolitionism, not only feels no sympathy 
with those who are fighting against the slaveholding conspiracy, 
but actually desires its success? Why is the general voice of 
our press, the general sentiment of our people, bitterly reproachful 
to the North, while for the South, the aggressors in the war, we 
have either mild apologies or direct and downright encouragement ? 
and this not only from the Tory and anti-democratic camp, but 
from Liberals, or soi-disant such ? 

This strange perversion of feeling prevails nowhere else. The 
public of France, and of the Continent generally, at all events 
the Liberal part of it, saw at once on which side were justice and 
moral principle, and gave its sympathies consistently and steadily 
to the North. Why is England an exception? Several causes 
may be assigned, none of them honourable to this country, 
though some, more than others, may seem to make the aberration 
excusable. 

In the first place, it must, we fear, be admitted, that the anti- 
slavery feeling in England, though quite real, is no longer, in 
point of intensity, what it was. We do not ascribe this to any 
degeneracy in the public mind. It is because the work, so far 
as it specially concerns England, is done. Strong feeling on 
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any practical subject is only kept up by constant exercise. A 
new generation has grown up since the great victory of slavery 
abolition ; composed of persons whose ardour in the cause has 
never been wrought upon and strung up by contest. The public 
of the present day think as their fathers did concerning slavery, 
but their feelings have not been in the same degree roused against 
its enormities. Their minds have been employed, and their feel- 
ings excited, on other topics, on which there still remained, as 
it might seem, more to be done. Slavery has receded into the 
background of their mental prospect ; it stands, to most of them, 
as a mere name, the name of one social evil among many others ; 
not as, what in truth it is, the summing-up and concentration of 
them all; the stronghold in which the principle of tyrannical 
power, elsewhere only militant, reigns triumphant. 

It must be remembered, too, that though the English public 
are averse to slavery, several of the political and literary organs 
which have most influence over the public are decidedly not so. 
For many years the Times has taken every opportunity of throwing 
cold water, as far as decency permitted, on the cause of the negro ; 
had its attempts succeeded, the African squadron would have been 
withdrawn, and the effort so long and honourably persisted in 
by England to close the negro coast against the man-stealer would 
have been ignominiously abandoned. Another of the misleaders 
of opinion on this subject, more intellectual in its aims, and 
addressing itself to a more intellectual audience, has been from 
its first origin, however Liberal on the surface, imbued with a 
deeply-seated Tory feeling, which makes it prefer even slavery to 
democratic equality ; and it never loses an opportunity of saying 
a word for slavery, and palliating its evils. 

The most operative cause, however, of the wrong direction taken 
on the American question by English feeling, is the general belief 
that Americans are hostile to England, and long to insult and 
humble her if they had but an opportunity; and the accumu- 
lated resentment left by a number of small diplomatic collisions, 
in which America has carried herself with a high hand, has 
bullied and blustered, or her press has bullied and blustered for 
her, and in which, through the reluctance of England to push 
matters to extremities, which do not vitally concern the national 
honour, bullying and blustering have been allowed to prevail. 
The facts are too true ; but it has not been sufficiently considered, 
that the most foul-mouthed enemies of England in the American 
press and in Congress w~re Southern men, and men in the Southern 
interest; and that the uffensive tone and encroaching policy of 
the Federal Government were the tone and policy of a succes- 
sion of Governments created by the South, and entirely under 
Southern influence. If some bitterness towards England has 
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shown itself rather widely among the Northern people since the 
commencement of the war, and has been ministered to in their 
usual style by the hacks of the newspaper press, it must be said 
in excuse, that they were smarting under disappointed hopes ; 
that they had found only rebuke where they felt that they de- 
served, and had counted upon finding, sympathy, and when 
sympathy would have been of the utmost importance to their 
cause. “ If England had but sympathized with us now,” said re- 
cently to us one of the first of American writers, “it would have 
united the two nations almost to the end of time.” 

But none of these causes would have accounted for the sad 
aberration of English feeling at this momentous crisis, had they 
not been combined with an almost total ignorance respecting the 
antecedents of the struggle. England pays a heavy price for its 
neglect of general cotemporary history, and inattention to what 
takes place in foreign countries. The English people did not 
know the past career or the present policy and purposes of: the 
Slave Power. They did not, nor do they yet, know that the object, 
the avowed object, of secession was the indefinite extension of 
slavery; that the sole grievance alleged by the South consisted 
in being thwarted in this; that the resistance of the North was 
resistance to the spread of slavery—the aim of the North its con- 
finement within its present bounds, which, in the opinion of the 
slave-owners themselves, ensures its gradual extinction, and which 
is the only means whereby the extinction can be gradual. The 
ignorance of the public was shared by the Foreign Minister, 
whose official attitude in reference to the contest has been every- 
thing which it ought to be, but who did unspeakable mischief by 
the extra-official opinion so often quoted, that the Southern 
States are in arms for independence, the Northern for dominion. 

When this was the view taken of the contest in the quarter 
supposed to be best informed, what could be expected from the 
public? Could they fail to bestow their sympathies on the side 
which, they were told from authority, was fighting for the common 
right of mankind to a government of their choice, while the other 
had armed itself for the wicked purpose of exercising power over 
others against their will? The moral relations of the two parties 
are misplaced, are almost reversed, in Earl Russell's dictum. 
Could we consent to overlook the fact that the South are fighting 
for, and the North against, the most odious form of unjust domi- 
nion which ever existed ; could we forget the slaves, and view the 
question as one between two white populations ; even then, who, 
we ask, are fighting for dominion, if not those who having always 
before succeeded in domineering, break off from the Union at the 
first moment when they find that they can domineer no longer ? 
Did ever any other section of a nation break through the solemn 
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contract which united them with the rest, for no reason but that 
they were defeated in an election? It is true, indeed, and they 
are welcome to the admission, that a very serious interest of the 
slave-owning oligarchy depended on retaining the power to domi- 
neer. They had at stake, not dominion only, but the profits of 
dominion ; and those profits were, that the propagation of slavery 
might be without limit, instead of being circumscribed within 
the vast unoccupied space already included in the limits of the 
Slave States, being about half of their entire extent. 

But if the South are fighting for slavery, the North, we are 
told, are, at all events, not fighting against it : their sole object in 
the struggle is the preservation of the Union. 

And if it were so: is there anything so very unjustifiable in re- 
sisting, even by arms, the dismemberment of their country? 
Does public morality require that the United States should abdi- 
cate the character of a nation, and be ready at the first summons 
to allow any discontented section to dissever itself from the rest 
by asingle vote of a local majority, fictitious or real, taken without 
any established form, or public guarantee for its genuineness and 
deliberateness ? This would be to authorize any State, or part of a 
State,in a mere fit of ill-temper, or under the temporary influence of 
intriguing politicians, to detach itself from the Union, and perhaps 
unite itself to some hostile power ; and the end would probably 
be to break down the Union, from one of the great nations of the 
world, into as many petty republics as there are States, with lines 
of custom-houses all round their frontiers, and standing armies 
always kept up in strength to protect them against their nearest 
neighbours. 

It is so new a thing to consider questions of national morality 
from the point of view of nations, instead of exclusively from that 
of rulers, that the conditions have not yet been defined under 
which it is the duty of an established Government to succumb to 
a manifestation of hostile feeling by a portion, greater or smaller, 
of its citizens. Until some rule or maxim shall have grown up 
to govern this subject, no Government is expected or bound to yield 
to a rebellion until after a fair trial of strength in the field. Were 
it not for the certainty of opposition, and the heavy penalties of 
failure, revolt would be as frequent a fact as it is now an unfre- 
quent ; rebellions would be attempted, not as they now are, in 
eases of almost unanimous discontent, but as often as any object 
was sought, or offence taken, by the smallest section of the com- 
munity. 

Would the Government or people of the United Kingdom ac- 
cept for themselves this rule of duty? Would they look on 
quietly and see the kingdom dismembered? They might re- 
nounce transmarine possessions which they hold only as depen- 
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dencies, which they care little for, and with which they are neither 
connected by interest nor by neighbourhood ; but would England 
acquiesce, without fighting, in the separation of Ireland or Scotland? 
and would she be required to do so by any recognised obligation 
of public morality ? 

Putting at the very lowest the inducements which can be sup- 
posed to have instigated the people of the Northern States to rush 
into the field with nearly all their available population, and pledge 
the collective wealth of the country to an unparalleled extent, in 
order to maintain its integrity; it might still be thought, that a 
people who were supposed to care for nothing in comparison with 
the “ almighty dollar,” ought to have some credit given them for 
showing, by such decisive proofs, that they are capable of sacri- 
ficing that and everything else to a patriotic impulse. It might 
have been supposed, too, that even had their motives been wholly 
selfish, all good men would have wished them success when 
they were fighting for the right; and, considering what it 
was that they were fighting against, might have been glad that even 
selfish motives had induced one great nation to shed its blood 
and expend its substance in doing battle against a monster evil 
which the other nations, from the height of their disinterested 
morality, would have allowed to grow up unchecked, until the 
consequences came home to themselves. 

But such a view of the motives of the Northern Americans 
would be a flagrant injustice to them. True, the feeling which 
made the heroic impulse pervade the whole country, and descend 
to the least enlightened classes, was the desire to uphold the 
Union. But not the Union, simply. Had they consented to give 
up the Northern interpretation of the pact; had they yielded to 
the Supreme Court’s Southern exposition of it, they would have 
won back the South to the Federation by an unanimous voice. 
It was because they valued something else even more highly than 
the Union, that the Union was ever in a position in which it had 
to be fought for. The North fights for the Union, but the Union 
under conditions which deprive the Slave Power of its pernicious 
ascendancy. People talk as if to support the existing constitu- 
tion were synonymous with altogether abandoning emancipation, 
and “ giving guarantees to slavery.” Nothing of the sort. The 
Constitution guarantees slavery against nothing but the inter- 
ference of Congress to legislate for the legally constituted Slave 
States. Such legislation, in the opinion equally of North and 
South, is neither the only, nor the best, nor the most effectual 
mode of getting rid of slavery. The North may indeed be driven 
to it; and, in the opinion of near observers, is moving rapidly 
towards that issue. Mr. Russell, in his letters to the Times, was 
constantly reiterating that the war would befgre long become an 
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abolition war; and Mr. Dicey, the latest traveller in America 
who has published his impressions, and whose book should be in 
every one’s hand, says, that this predicted consummation is now 
rapidly drawing near, through the conviction, becoming general in 
the North, that slavery and the Union are incompatible. But the 
Federal Government was bound to keep within the Federal Consti- 
tution : and what, that could be done against slavery consistently 
with the Constitution, has it leftundone ? The district of Columbia 
was constitutionally under the authority of Congress; Congress 
have abolished slavery in that district, granting compensation. 
They have offered liberal pecuniary assistance to any Slave State 
which will take measures for either immediately or gradually 
emancipating its slaves. They have admitted Western Virginia 
into the Union as a State, under a provision that all children born 
after a certain day of 1863 shall be born free. They have con- 
cluded a treaty with England for the better suppression of 
the slave trade, conceding, what all former American Govern- 
ments have so obstinately resisted, the right of search. And, what 
is more important than all, they have, by a legislative act, pro- 
hibited slavery in the territories. No human being can henceforth 
be held in bondage in any possession of the United States which 
has not yet been erected into a State. A barrier is thus set to all 
further extension of the legal area of slavery within the dominion 
of the United States. These things have the United States done, 
in opposition to the opinion of the Border States which are still 
true to their allegiance ; at the risk of irretrievably offending those 
States, and deciding them to go over to the enemy. What could 
the party now dominant in the United States have done more, 
to prove the sincerity of its aversion to slavery, and its purpose 
to get rid of it by all lawful means ? 

And these means would, in all probability, suffice for the object. 
To prevent the extension of slavery, is, in the general opinion of 
slaveholders, to ensure its extinction. It is, at any rate, the only 
means by which that object can be effected through the interest 
of the slaveholders themselves. If peaceful and gradual is pre- 
ferable to sudden and violent emancipation (which we grant may 
in the present case be doubtful), this is the mode in which alone 
it can be effected. Further colonization by slaves and slave- 
masters being rendered impossible, the process of exhausting the 
lands fitted for slave cultivation would either continue, or would 
be arrested. If it continue, the prosperity of the country will 
progressively decline, until the value of slave property was reduced 
so low, and the need of more efficient labour so keenly felt, that 
there would be no motive remaining to hold the negroes in 
bondage. If, on the other hand, the exhaustive process should 
be arrested, it must be by means implying an entire renovation, 
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economical and social, of Southern society. There would be 
needed new modes of cultivation, processes more refined and 
intellectual, and, as an indispensable condition, labourers more 
intelligent, who must be had either by the introduction of free 
labour, or by the mental improvement of the slaves. The masters 
must resign themselves to become efficient men of business, 
personal and vigilant overseers of their own labourers; and would 
find that in their new circumstances successful industry was impos- 
sible without calling in other motives than the fear of the lash. The 
immediate mitigation of slavery, and the education of the slaves, 
would thus be certain consequences, and its gradual destruction 
by the consent of all concerned, a probable one, of the mere 
restriction of its area: whether brought about by the subjugation 
of the Southern States, and their return to the Union under the 
Constitution according to its Northern interpretation, or by what 
Mr. Cairnes regards as both more practical and more desirable, the 
recognition of their independence, with the Mississippi for their 
western boundary. 

Either of these results would be a splendid, and probably a 
decisive and final, victory over slavery. But the only point on 
which we hesitate to agree with Mr. Cairnes is in preferring the 
latter, to the former and more complete issue of the contest. Mr. 
Cairnes is alarmed by what he thinks the impossibility of govern- 
ing this group of States after reunion, unless in a manner incom- 
patible with free institutions—as conquered countries, and by 
military law. We are unable to see the impossibility. If re- 
duced by force, the Slave States must submit at discretion. 
They could no longer claim to be dealt with according to the 
Constitution which they had rebelled against. The door which 
has been left open till now for their voluntary return, would be 
closed, it is to be presumed, after they had been brought back 
by force. In that case the whole slave population might, and 
probably would, be at once emancipated, with compensation to 
those masters only who had remained loyal to the Federal 
Government, or who may have voluntarily returned to their 
allegiance before a time fixed. This having been done, there 
would be no real danger in restoring the Southern States to 
their old position in the Union. It would be a diminished posi- 
tion, because the masters would no longer be allowed representa- 
tives in Congress in right of three-fifths of their slaves. The 
slaves once freed, and enabled to hold property, and the country 
thrown open to free colonization, in a few years there would be a 
free population in sympathy with the rest of the Union. The 
most actively disloyal part of the population, already diminished 
by the war, would probably in great part emigrate if the North 
were successful. Even if the negroes were not admitted to the 
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suffrage, or if their former masters were able to control their 
votes, there isno probability, humbled and prostrated as the Slave 
Power would be, that in the next few years it would rally suffi- 
ciently to render any tise which-it could make of constitutional 
freedom again dangerous to the Union. When it is remembered 
that the thinly-peopled Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, and some 
parts even of the South-Eastern States, have even now so few 
slaves that they may be made entirely free at a tery trifling ex- 
pense in the way of redemption; and when the probable great 
influx of Northern settlers into those provinces is considered ; the 
chance of any dangerous power in the councils of the United 
States to be exercised by the six or seven Cotton States, if allowed 
to retain their constititional freedom, must appear so small, that 
there could be little temptation to deny them that common right. 

It may, however, prove impossible to reduce the seceded States 
to unconditional submission, without a greater lapse of time, and 
greater sacrifices, than the North may be willing to endure. If 
so, the terms of compromise suggested by Mr. Cairnes, which would 
secure all west of the Mississippi for free labour, would be a great 
immediate gain to the cause of freedom, and would probably in no 
long period secure its complete triumph. We agree with Mr. 
Cairnes that this is the only kind of compromise which should be 
entertained for a moment. That peace should be made giving up 
the cause of quarrel, the exclusion of slavery from the territortes, 
would be one of the greatest calamities which could happen to 
civilization and to mankind. Close the territories, prevent the 
spread of the disease to countries not now afflicted with it, gnd 
much will already have been done to hasten its doom. But that 
doom would still be distant if the vast uncolonized region of 
Arkansas, and Texas, which alone is thought sufficient to form 
five States, were left to be filled up by a population of slaves 
and their masters; and no treaty of separation can be regarded 
with any satisfaction but one which should convert the whole 
country west of the Mississippi into free soil. 
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CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


- principal-portion of our gpace must be devoted on this occa- 

sion to three important works which have appeared during the 
quarter. Of these the first which we shall notice is the second volume 
of Dr. Davidson’s extremely valuable “Introduction to the Old 
Testament. It embraces the historical books, from Kings to Esther ; 
the poetical books, Job to the Song of Solqmon; together with a 
dissertation of about seventy pages upon Hebrew prophecy, introduc- 
tory to the books of the prophets themselves, which are to be com- 
prised in the concluding volume. The Books of Kings are shown to 
be on the face of them a compilation, and to embody materials of 
different degrees of authenticity not always combined so as to avoid 
inconsistencies in the narrative, and including, besides the portions 
which are apparently founded on contemporary annals, legendary in- 
sertions, as in the case of the marvels saitl to have been wrought by 
Elijah and Elisha. These legends are found to be inconsistent with 
other parts of the history, contradictory to the order of the universe, 
dishonouring to the Deity, and offensive to morality. As the Books 
of Kings were compiled in their present form in the prophetical 
interest, and not later than the close of the monarchy, so the Chronicles 
were composed from a Levitical point of view, and with a strong 
ecclesiastical bias, which, together with other considerations, fixes the 
date of those books to the period of the Restoration. They vary in 
the tone of the narrative from the Books of Kings, not only in the 
general exaltation of the Levite, but in the difierent presentation of 
characters and events. Unfavourable transactions in the life of David 
are suppressed—the matter, for instance, of Bathsheba and Uriah —while 
his constitution of the Levitical services is described in an exaggerated 
and evidently untruthful manner. While the Books of Kings, there- 
fore, are assigned to the period of the Captivity,“the Chronicler, partly 
from the evidence of the contents of his work, partly from the later 
form of his language, must be thrown to a date even more recent 
than the Restoration. To the same compiler are also attributed the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah,in which he has copied closely the sources 
at his command for the post-exile history, which is brought down as 
low as 335-331 3.c. In closing his discussion upon the historical 
books, Dr. Davidson makes some important observations on the dura- 
tion of the so-called seventy years’ captivity in Babylon. Ifthe period 
of the Captivity be dated from the destruction of Jerusalem, the death 
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of Zedekiah, and deportation of the inhabitants by Nebuchadnezzar, 
that is in 588 or 587 B.c., and be closed by the first return of the Jews 
for which permission was given in the first year of Cyrus, 538 B.c., 
the exile did not last more than fifty years. If it be dated even from 
the deportation of Jehoiachim, 598 B.c., it continued about sixty years; 
so that Josephus cannot be correct when he says, (Ant. xi. 1, 1,) that 
the first year of Cyrus was the seventieth from that in which the Jews 
were carried away to Babylon; but his statement is near the truth in 
another place (c. Ap. i. 21), that Nebuchadnezzar laid the Temple deso- 
late in the eighteenth year of his reign, and so it remained for 
fifty years. The notion of the period of seventy years was derived from 
the prophecy of Jeremiah xxv. 12, and the tradition among Jews and 
Christians was fortified also by Dan. ix. 2. But the writer of this 
latter book lived long after the Restoration, and his evidence as to a 
matter of fact is worthless. The solution of the difficulty is not to be 
sought in any chronological tour de force, but in the acknowledgment 
that the number seventy in Jeremiah is around number mistaken sub- 
sequently for a definite one. Finally, the Book of Esther, though 
placed among the historical books in the Canon, is described as having 
little if any basis of history, while it is a vivid but fictitious account 
of the origin of the feast of Purim. 

It would be impossible for us to give any fair analysis, within a 
reasonable compass, of the author’s masterly treatment of the many 


questions arising on the Book of Job and the Psalms; but we must 
make room for an extract on the mischievous effect of deducing dogmas 
from metaphorical and poetical effusions :— 


* A very common mistake consists in understanding the poctry of the Psalms 
as prose; by which means doctrines are evolved and sentiments inculcated that 
were never intended by the writers. The language of poetry, and especially of 
Oriental poetry, is highly coloured, hyperbolical, exaggerated. The figures are 
bold wet daring. Passion and folie predominate. In the Psalms pre- 
eminently we see the theology of the feelings rather than of the intellect. Logic 
is out of place there. Dogma cannot be established on such a basis; nor 
was it ever meant to be so... . The figures and fictions of poetry must not 
be judged by the rules of dogmatic theologians intent on their system of divi- 
nity, rather the natural utterances of the Hebrew bards. Hence the attempts 
of theologians to show what they call ‘the missionary spirit’ of the psalms and 
prophets is futile. It is contrary to their genius to metamorphose ideal hopes, 
uttered from the fulness of a spiritual mind, into jized beliefs. They should be 
left to the shadowy region to which they belong—in the domain of imagina- 
tion, feeling, hope, longing, where is their true home. As an example of this, 
take the words of the Psalmist, ‘ Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me,’ words which have been converted into a locus classicus 
in reference to the doctrine of original sin; whereas they are nothing more 
than a hyperbolical expression of the author’s feelings respecting his sinfulness. 
Literal prose they are not ; nor should they be converted into it. They are an 
exaggerated utterance of the speaker, intended to convey a very vivid idea of 
his moral corruption. To take such language otherwise than the theology of 
the feelings strongly excited—the theology of Oriental poetry—is to misappre- 
hend it most grievously. Yet the manufacturers of theological systems wil! 
quote it as the calm dictum of David speaking by an infallible and verbal in- 
spiration.”—(pp. 309, 310.) 





T'heology and Philosophy. 


Passing over altogether the treatment of the didactic books, we 
must reserve ourselves for that which is the most important portion 
of the present volume, namely, the preliminary dissertation upon 
Hebrew prophecy. The rest of the book is devoted chiefly to criticism ; 
this belongs principally to theology; for the problem is not only to 
present intelligibly the phenomena of the prophetic writings of the 
Hebrews as they fall under observation, but to connect them with a 
presumed divine source, without contradicting on the one hand our 
necessary conceptions of the divine nature, or on the other without 
supposing a transgression of the laws which regulate the functions of 
the human intellect. It is necessary, in order to clear the question 
which Hebrew prophecy presents to us, to distinguish prophecy as 
bound up with institutions of public worship and instruction, and 
prophecy manifesting itself as a spontaneous activity in some pecu- 
liarly gifted individual. And again to distinguish between the office 
of the priest and that of the prophet; for they are both mediators, 
but with the difference “ that prophets stand on the way which brings 
God near to humanity ; priests on the way that leads humanity to God. 
The former have to do with the divine revelations, adapting them, as 
it were, to the apprehensions of men; the latter with the service of 
their fellow men to God.’ As the priestly and prophetic characters 
are thus clearly distinguished, it is also obvious in the history of the 
Hebrews that the priestly and prophetical agencies were by no means 
confounded, and even at times were sharply opposed. Nevertheless, 
as worship, which it is the office of the priest to lead, graduates through 
lower and higher forms—of abject deprecation and propitiation, of peti- 
tion for mere material benefits, of thorough submission and full 
spiritual contentment—so the declarations of the prophet concern 
either the immediate future and personal particular interests, or the 
universal plan of the moral government of God. Under the lower 
forms of religion there has always been a tendency to evoke, as it were 
by artificial means, revelations concerning coming events, and to 
anticipate them by means of signs and auguries. And the diviner was 
supposed to obtain a further insight into the future, according to the 
completeness with which his ordinary consciousness was suppressed. 
Dr. Davidson quotes a remarkable passage from Philo descriptive of 
this state of ecstasy :— 


“ As long as the understanding gives light about us, pouring out, as it were, 
2 noon-day of splendour into the whole soul, we are not possessed, because we 
are still in our senses: but when this light verges towards its decline, a divine 
ecstasy naturally falls upon us, and a prophetic furor. For when the divine 
light begins to shine, the human sets; and when again the former sets, this 
springs forth and rises. Which is wont to happen to the prophetic order. 

or the understanding in us takes its departure at the arrival of the Divine 
Spirit ; and on the withdrawal of the latter, the former enters in again to take 
up its abode ; since it is not fitting that the divine and human should dwell 
together.” —(p. 426.) 


And so among the Greeks, the pdvris was carried away by a divine 
madness (aivopac), and was unconscious of his utterances, which he 
was incapable of recalling when the affatus of the god had passed 
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away; the zpodpyrys was his subordinate officer, who collected and 
interpreted these utterances. But the higher stage of prophetic 
inspiration is no doubt that which is attended with personal conscious- 
ness and full intelligence, and it is this which meets us for the most 
part in the prophetical writings of the Hebrews. Such was the general 
view of Christian antiquity after the Montanist disputes. Thus 
Chrysostom states the difference between the Greek mantis and the 
Hebrew prophet: “It is peculiar to the mantis to be ecstatic, to 
submit to necessity, to be pushed, dragged, drawn likea madman. Not 
so with the prophet, who speaks all with a sober mind and composure, 
knowing what he utters.” (p. 483.) In modern times, and recently, 
for controversial purposes, the hypothesis has been suggested, that the 
prophets spoke at times without full consciousness of their utterances, 
and irrespectively of the conditions of time and place. For thus if a 
prediction were fulfilled according to the letter in subsequent history, 
it would be insisted on as a manifestation of supernatural prescience, if 
the accomplishment failed in time or other circumstances, that would 
only be an evidence of the supermundane and ecstatic condition of the 
seer. If, for instance, the destruction of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar had 
been complete, as is apparently foretold Is. xxiii., it would have been 
quoted as an example of historical prediction ; but as the ruin of the 
city was not completed by him, it is assumed that to the mind of the 
prophet in ecstasy, scenes separated by many hundreds of years were 
brought together into one field of view. It is indeed a mere popular 
impression that the bulk of the so-called prophetical books is taken up 
with prophecies in the sense of “ predictions,” or with anything which 
bears even the semblance of prediction. There is nothing, moreover, in 
the word Nabi which at all implies prediction. The locus classicus for 
the meaning of the word is Exod. vii. 1, See, I have made thee a god 
unto Pharaoh, and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet, that is, thy 
interpreter. Throughout the history and in the books of the prophets 
we find that their ministry was didactic, social,and not unfrequently 
political: their functions present analogies to those of the orators, the 
philosophers, and even the satirists of heathen antiquity. We must 
make a brief extract or two from Dr. Davidson’s excellent treatment 
of this subject of “ prophecy” and “ prediction.” 

“Prophecies, in the true sense of that word, are not to be taken as predictions. 
They are not the announcement of future events for the purpose of satisfying 
curiosity. God himself must be regarded as their end, idea, and motive. Their 
leading idea is that of the divine righteousness, so far as God appears sovereign of 
the theocratic kingdom ; and that idea is only applied to the case in question 
in the firm conviction that it must be carried into effect. Hence two pccu- 
liarities may be explained—viz., that the idea is conditioned by historical rela- 
tions ; and therefore prophesyings do not lose themselves in air without sub- 
stance; and also, that they are, for the most part, indefinite and general, con- 
sisting of general images of prosperity and adversity. Such images often 
appear very vague. They should not be taken literally. Wherever definite 
tag having went details occur, particularly in relation to ¢imes, it can 

e¢ shown that they are supposititious ; or that{the whole prophecy is spurious— 
e.g., the predictions respecting Cyrus in Isaiah, &c., which are unauthentic. 
In hke manner Daniel’s predictions are spurious.” —(pp. 399, 400.) 
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Other particular prophecies, relied upon by Hengstenberg and 
Tholuck as exemplifying prediction strictly so-called, arethen examined ; 
they are found to be probably either spurious additions or not to fit 
accurately the events to which they are supposed to relate. Never- 
theless, it is allowed that the prophets could in some cases, from their 
clearer insight into the divine government, project themselves into the 
near future, and under the influence of the Messianic idea, colour it 
with anticipations which were only realized in a distant spiritual 
development. For the most part they foretold such a future as the 
present merged into, without distinct lines of separation between. 


* That which is to come,” says Ewald, “ presents itself before the prophet’s 
spirit as with palpable form and features; what Jehovah wills and prepares, he 
beholds as with the clearest eye; while the world about him sees nothing of 
this wondrous light. This is the atmosphere in which the prophet feels, as it 
were beforehand, sooner and more acutely sensible than all other men the ap- 
proaching a. and is able, with delicate perception, to anticipate what others 
arrive at later and more roughly by experience: in which he discerns the in- 
evitable calamity coming from God, while none else has yet marked anything of 
it, and is conscious of the divine wrath beforehand, from the fire glowing 
within his own soul.”—(p. 463.) 

And Dr. Davidson observes with strict justice, writing, as he always 
does, in no irreligious or anti-Biblical spirit— 

“It is time, therefore, that books like those of Newton and Keith on the 


Prophecies, based on a total misapprehension“of the subject, should be dis- 
carded. They have done great injury, and violate the very interpretation of 


the letter which they professedly advocate. Where dim outlines connected 
present and future to the spiritual sight, ¢here the Cray were foretellers. 


This mode of prediction, and the exten¢ it was carried to, is grounded in their 
proper function as heralds of truths relating to God’s kingdom on earth. 
They had a deeper insight into the past and present than other men, because 
their inner eye had been opened by the Spirit to comprehend the causes at 
work in the moral government of the anil with the necessary results; and 
whoever comprehends past and present, sees into the future also, as Von 
Raumer has said.” —(p. 463.) 

We trust that Dr. Davidson’s Introduction will make its way, in 
spite of all prejudices, as a standard manual for the use of candidates 
for the Christian ministry, both in the Established and Nonconformist 
churches ; there is no other as yet in the English language at all 
approaching it in value for the use of the bond fide theological student 
in the department which it covers. 

“The Inquiry into the Theories of History,” * although anonymous, 
is a first-rate book. Its object is to reconcile theism with the scientific 
conception of law, and from that reconciliation to deduce a true theory 
of history. As the title indicates, this inquiry takes the form in great 
measure of a critique of M. Comte’s doctrine of Positivism. The 
three principal theories are first stated, which are framed to account 
for the apparent order and disorder in the events of history. 1. The 
Theory of Chance or Incoherence; 2. The Theory of Law absolute 





2 ‘‘An Inquiry into the Theories of History, with Special Reference to the 
Positive Philosophy.” London: W. H. Allen and Co. 1862. 
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and stable, as a mere fact of human observation ; 8. The Theory of 
Law as the expression of a Supreme Will. Although generally repu- 
diated in words, the doctrine of chance is found to be implied even in 
some of our reasonings upon facts not yet digested into scientific order; 
in the practice of life, as manifested in the frequent disposition to 
reckon upon “something turning up;” in policyand government, wherein 
contingent events enter largely into calculation ; and even in religious 
systems, wherein an inconsistent and contradictory providence is little 
better than a superstitious representation of chance. Opposed to and 
irreconcileable with the Theory of Chance, whether expressly or tacitly 
held, is the Theory of Law. This theory, it is observed, has two 
aspects, which should be carefully distinguished. It has a positive side 
towards the Theory of Chance, which negatives all order, sequence, in- 
terdependence; it may have a negative side towards theism, which affirms 
a Supreme Will. The three regions or domains as to which the theories 
of chance and law are in conflict, are the material, the intellectual, the 
moral. In the material or natural world, although multitudes of 
phenomena are not as yet reduced by science into any order, classifi- 
cation, or ascertained relation, yet the presumption grows continually 
stronger and stronger with scientific progress, that the seemingly 
anomalous is only such relatively to our ignorance. We cannot sup- 
pose Law and Chance to co-exist, and when so much evidences obvi- 
ously the operation of law, it is forced upon us to presume the opera- 
tion of unknown law where we have not yet been able to observe it. 


The same reasoning applies to establish our belief in law in the world 
of thought. For there could be no science of thought if thought were 
not presumed to be subject to law. And this belief in mental law hes 
at the root of our instinctive conviction of our personal identity, and of 
our feeling able, from day to day and from hour to hour, to reckon 
with certitude upon the uniformity of the mental processes of ourselves 
and of others. 


“There could be no continuous thought, if there were no laws of thought ; 
and without continuous thought, mental life would be made up of unshapen 
fragments and loose filaments of thought, desultory phantasies, contradictory 
resolves, unperformed promises. The promises of to-day would be forgotten 
to-morrow. The bargains of to-day would be unfulfilled to-morrow. The 
fears of to-day would be the hopes of to-morrow. The hopes of to-day would 
be the fears of to-morrow. The absence of natural law, in fine, involves the 
negation, not only of physical science, but of all human law and legislation, of 
government, of society, and all political, social, and religious institutions ; for 
of all these natural law is the basis and cement, without which they topple 
and fall and crumble into dust.”—(p. 63.) 


The question concerning moral order and disorder is rendered more: 
complicated by reason of the ambiguity of the words “ order’ and “ dis- 
order” when they come to be applied to the moral subject matter. For, if 
moral order be maintained in the sense of law implying sequence and 
coherence of particulars, it may be thought to be contradictory to that 
freedom of the will of which we are conscious. But even on the sup- 
position of the Will being a self-determining power, its force acts only 
within certain limits; we do not will impossibilities, and the range 
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within which the Will acts freely being limited, and its variations, 
though not calculable by us in individual cases, yet observable in 
averages, confirms rather than invalidates the theory that Law reigns 
also in the domain of moral agency. Again, the existence of evil at all 
may be called a moral disorder in one sense of the word, but not in the 
sense which would negative all sequence and coherence in human 
motives, passions, and actions. And neither when evil is recognised, in 
the philosophical meaning of the word, nor when it is assumed in theolo- 
gical systems as an inherited disorder in human nature, is order denied 
in the sense of the interdependency of moral phenomena: but the distine- 
tion must be carefully observed between the use of the word moral as dis- 
tinguished from immoral, and its use as distinguished from physical 
and intellectual. 

“ And we are carried still further towards a conviction of the universality of 
moral order, when we reflect that the distinctions of good and evil, of right 
and wrong, of truth and falsehood, of virtue and vice do exist, and that we 
cannot but recognise them; that we recognise them with increasing con- 
fidence in proportion as the faculty of making them is cultivated; that we 
recognise them in the solemn and secret judgments pronounced by ourselves 
on ourselves; and that we recognise them in the sentiments of approbation 
and disapprobation, and in the various modes of expressing those sentiments 
regarding the character and conduct of others. It is quite unimportant to this 
view that what at one time and in one latitude is called good, at another time 
and in another latitude is deemed evil. This merely shows a difference of 
moral culture at different periods and in different localities.’—(pp. 68, 69.) 

Some inconsistencies of religionists are then treated of—such as the 
popular conception of Providence interfering specially on behalf of in- 
dividuals and favoured classes, or in judgments upon those who are under 
the Divine displeasure. Such interferences would array Providence 
against Law, whereas the Divine Providence should more consistently 
be conceived of as embracing Law: Providence, “as the all-compre- 
hending thought ; Law, as the expression of that thought in phenomenal 
causes and effects.” Providence is the root of Law, and cannot be 
more variable than Law, which is its own outcoming. Some excellent 
observations are then made on the subject of Worship, which is a 
natural and instinctive expression of the religious sentiment towards 
a Divine Providence ; but those notions of Worship, according to which 
it is supposed to be literally pleasing to God, to content the Divine 
Mind, and to operate changes upon it, are justly stigmatized as dis- 
honouring to God and subversive of true religion. So prayer is 
described as signifying our continual dependence upon God from day 
to day of our existence, not as a means of persuading him to grant us 
favours which he would otherwise withhold ; and its effect is not upon 
him but upon ourselves. There is nothing, therefore, in the fundamental 
conceptions of “Natural Religion,” as it is called, which at all 
conflicts with the theory of Law. Is there any such conflict between 
that theory and what is commonly called “ Revealed Religion?” It 
may seem, indeed, that the very term “ Revelation” implies Divine in- 
terference, and an overriding of Law by special energy of the Divine 
Will; but a little consideration will show that this supposition is only 
consistent with a persuasion expressly or tacitly entertained that the 
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laws of the material, intellectual, and moral world have their origin 
otherwise than in the Divine Will itself. And further reflection will 
make it evident that phenomena, which appear at first sight to involve 
contradiction of one law, are themselves due to the operation of some 
other law—that there is, so to speak, a conflict of laws perpetually 
going on by which the very equilibrium of the universe is sustained. 
And it should be remembered with reference to the particular subject, 
that in whatever way the knowledge or conviction of the being of God 
is reached, it is equally a revelation to those who have it; and with 
whatever imperfections it may be clogged, the possession of the idea is 
a substantive Divine Revelation. Each portion of the truth is in its 
degree a revelation and a Divine gift—the degree of inception, the 
degree of increment, and the degree of completion. The same subject 
is then looked at from another point of view, and a masterly analysis 
is given of what is commonly called Inspiration. We should gladly 
extract the whole of this, but must confine ourselves to a portion of it. 


“There is no just ground for supposing that in one case more than in 
another inspiration is bestowed in a mode unconformable to law. To sup- 
pose that those who have been pre-eminently gifted with the Spirit of God, 
who have exhibited in their characters unparalleled moral excellence, or who 
have promulgated peculiarly important truths, received the communication 
that enriched and strengthened their souls in some direct, immediate, and ex- 
traordinary way irrespective of law, is to suppose them emancipated from the 
operation of law; it is to suppose God disregarding the laws which are the 
expression of his own will; it is to suppose Him adopting one mode of opera- 
tion, and then, finding that ineffectual, another one for ordinary purposes, 
another for extraordinary occasions ; and it is thus to introduce change into 
the divine mind and chance into human affairs. Let the extraordinary measure 
of divine inspiration be fully admitted, the extraordinary importance of the 
truths taught, and the extraordinary dignity of the character formed under 
this influence, still the mode of communication, whether comprehensible or in- 
comprehensible, must be regarded as subordinate to law.” p. 107. 


Prophecy, it is then observed, may be regarded as falling partly under 
the idea of Inspiration, partly under the idea of Miracle: as far as it 
is regarded as a product of Inspiration the preceding observations 
apply to it; as far as it implies an insight into the future above all 
possible powers of the human mind it would be a form of Miracle. 
Concerning the vexed question of Miracle we are reminded that the 
first question which occurs as to any miraculous narrative is—Did the 
events really occur as related? There may be as to some narratives a 
preliminary question even to this, namely, ls the narrative intelligible ? 
are the events described with sufticient precision for us to be able to put the 
question whether they occurred ? For it must be put—Did this occur ? 
not—Did something occur? It may be stated, however, that the first 
question raised is thus one of evidence. The appeal is to the laws of 
human thought. The second question is—Can this phenomenon be 
classed with other phenomena already known to us, or be accounted 
for by the operation of causes already known to us? And the third— 
May it not be supposed to be hereatter so reducible, when our know- 
ledge and experience shall have been enlarged? But if the subordi- 
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nation of the alleged event to law, either actual or supposable, be 
abjured, “then it is ¢yso facto disproved ;” for that would be to repre- 
sent the Perfect and Immutable Source of All as contradicting himself, 
and the Fountain of all Law as breaking up Law. And this reflection 
may tend at least to soften asperities in the discussion of the subject 
of Miracle. 

“Just in proportion as the unbeliever finds it difficult to establish that 
miracle is irreconcilable with law, will be the caution and modesty with which 
he rejects it. And just in proportion as the believer finds it difficult to 
establish that miracle is consistent with law, will be the charity and forbearance 
which he exercises towards those who have less belief than himself.” p. 112. 
In the remainder of the work the author is brought into direct an- 
tagonism with M. Comte. He has hitherto been engaged in estab- 
lishing Law, to the exclusion of Chanceon an atheistic hypothesis, and of 
interference on the theistic. So far, to a certain extent, he would seem 
to be maintaining the positive philosophy. He now proceeds to show 
the reconciliation of the Theory of Law with Theism—that Law is not 
inconsistent with, rather presupposes and implies a Divine Will, of 
which it isthe expression. He presses M. Comte very hard at the out- 
set, with the fact that he built his whole superstructure of positivism 
upon the universality of this idea of God inthe human mind. The 
human race generally, and each individual in it, pass through the 
stages of fetichism, polytheism, monotheism—infantine conditions, but 
necessary as educational states: man cannot become positivist until he 
has been theist. It is difficult, therefore, to suppose that theism— 
whatever errors may belong to its several forms, should not either be 
truth or contain truth. 

‘When by the operation of an acknowledged necessary law of his nature he 
acquires the idea of God, and in one form or another thinks, acts, and lives out 
that idea in all the generations of his race and in all the ages of his being, then 
the conclusion scems to be inevitable that, with whatever deductions for the 
mistakes of his judgment, or the feebleness of his will, or the misdirection of 
his efforts, there must be some reality to answer to that idea. ‘To suppose 
otherwise is to strike a fatal blow at the essential truthfulness of his faculties 
and at the reality of all knowledge whatever. And it is to be remembered 
that this preponderating influence of the theistic idea is not a doubtful 
inference or a contested fact. It is not an inference ailirmed only by theists or 
a fact which floats on the mere suriace of history. It is a fact and an influence 
so thoroughly penetrating human nature, human character, and human society 
in all their phases and forms of development, that it is found impossible for an 
anti-theistic positivist to frame his system of philosophy without making the 
theism which he contemptuously rejects the basis and groundwork of all his 
speculations.” p. 157. 

Fetichism, astrolatry, polytheism have this truth in common with 
monotheism, that they infer intelligent will as the source of the pheno- 
mena of the universe ; but they divide that will and distribute those 
phenomena among a variety of agents. A clear conception of a system 
of laws is perfectly consistent with the monotheistic idea, while it 
scarcely is so with polytheism. The two conceptions of Law and God 
are not only consistent with but supplementary to each other, and “ to 
disjoin an intelligent will from necessary law would be to shake our 
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confidence in the perpetuity and salutary operation of Jaw itself.” 
Objections to a Primary Cause, to a Providence, and to the doctrine of 
final causes are then discussed, as well as the hypotheses of the Per- 
petuity of Matter, of Spontaneity, of Necessity, and of Spontaneity and 
Necessity, which play so considerable a part in the Comtian philosophy. 
Certain deductions being made in transferring the term Will to signify 
the underlying constantly operating Cause of All, the book contains 
a most able and effective vindication of Theism, and of a rational as 
opposed to an irrational Positivism. 

The first volume of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s* great work is now issued 
in a complete form. It consists of two parts; the first of which treats 
of “The Unknowable,” the second of the “ Laws of the Knowable.” 
He builds upon the doctrine of Hamilton and Mansel that the Absolute 
is unknowable and inconceivable, but, it need not be said, he is far from 
falling into the contradictions imposed upon the latter author by the 
theological position which he has taken up. He shows that a recon- 
ciliation of science and religion is herein possible, that they both of 
them in their most advanced forms recognise the inscrutableness of 
the Power which underlies the universe. The origin, indeed, of all 
particular religions may be traced to an effort to account hypothetically 
for the phenomena presented by the observable world: and while they 
have clothed in various dress the mysterious Deity, the Unknown God 
or gods, they have all along assumed some super-sensible origin of all 
sensible manifestations. And hence may be possible not only a recon- 
ciliation between Science and Religion, but between different forms of 
Religion, at least between the enlightened professors of all religions. 
Moreover, we ought to acknowledge that Religion has done well in 
holding fast to this ultimate truth or ultimate Faith of an Unknown, 
while from time to time Science has done well in stripping away the 
errors with which it has been clogged. 

** For its essentially valid belief, Religion has constantly done battle. Gross 
as were the disguises under which it first espoused this belief, and cherishing 
this belief though it still does, under disfiguring vestments, it has never ceased 
to maintain and defend it. It has everywhere established and propagated one 
or other modification of the doctrine that all things are manifestations of a 
power that transcends our knowledge. Though from age to age science has 
continually defeated it whenever they have come in collision, and has obliged it 
to relinquish ‘one or more of its positions, it has still held the remaining ones 
with undiminished tenacity.” p. 100. 

And it is to be observed, that although the various forms in which 
Religion has clothed itself have been forms of imperfection, and have 
been erroneous in reference to absolute Truth, yet they have been rela- 
tively true—as true as the circumstances and attainments of humanity 
for the time being would permit. 

** During each stage of evolution, men must think in such terms of thought 
as they possess. While all the conspicuous changes of which they can observe 
the origins have men and animals as antecedents, they are unable to think of 
antecedents in general under any other shapes; and hence creative agencies 
are of necessity conceived by them under those shapes. If during this phase, 





3 «First Principles.” By Herbert Spencer, Author of “Social Statics,” ‘‘The 
Principles of Psychology,” &c. &c, London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 
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these concrete conceptions were taken from them, and the attempt made to 
give them comparatively abstract conceptions, the result would be to leave 
their minds with none at all; since the substituted ones could not be mentally 
represented.” 


This is equally philosophical and humane, while the doctrine of Mr. 
Mansel, that it is “ our duty” to think and believe of God thus or thus, is 
neither the one northe other; and if conservative of anow existing creed, 
would have been equally conservative of the most barbarous concep- 
tions which the most savage and degraded races have formed of 
their deities, transferring to them the grossest attributes of their 
own personality. When we regard religious beliefs in their different 
stages of purification as necessary elements in the progressive evolu- 
tion of humanity, and as being themselves an issue of life from the 
Great Fountain of it, they become entitled not only to our toleration 
in the ordinary seuse of the word, which is more allied to a cynical 
conceit than to a large charity, but to a reverence and true sym- 
pathy. Yet not so as that one who thinks he knows better should 
remain passive in the presence of predominating errors and super- 
stitions ; for it is only by giving free play both to the conservative and 
progressive tendencies that religious ideas can adapt themselves to the 
movement of general intelligence. On the duty of those who are, or 
think they are in advance of their average contemporaries, we must 
extract a noble passage :— 


“ Whoever hesitates to utter that which he thinks the highest truth lest 
it should be too much in advance of the time, may reassure himself by looking 
at his acts from an impersonal point of view. Let him duly realize the fact 
that opinion is the agency through which character adapts external arrangements 
to itself—that his opinion rightly forms part of this agency—is an unit of 
force, constituting with other such units, the general power which works out 
social changes ; and he will perceive that he may properly give full utterance to 
his innermost conviction: leaving it to produce what effect it may. It is not 
for nothing that he has in him these sympathies for some principles and repug- 
nance to others. He, with all his capacities, and aspirations, and beliefs, is not 
an accident, but a product of the time. He must remember that while he 
is a descendant of the past, he is a parent of the future; and that his 
thoughts are as children born to him, which he may not carelessly let die. 
. . . . Not as adventitious therefore will the wise man regard the faith which 
is in him. The highest truth he sees he will fearlessly utter; knowing that, 
let what may come of it, he is thus playing his right part in this world—know- 
ing that if he can effect the change he aims at—well : if not, well also; though 
not so well.”—(p. 123.) 


The second part commences with a statement of the position in which 
all cultivated intellects now stand towards a belief in the universality 
of Law. The stages of growth are traced through which this belief 
has passed ; phenomena occurring in uniform relations impress upon 
us the idea of Law, according to the directness with which they affect 
ourselves ; according to their conspicuousness ; according to their fre- 
quency, absolute or relative ; according to their simplicity, as distin- 
guished from complexity ; according to their concreteness, as distin- 
guished from abstractness. And there has spread and is spreading a 
conviction of the manifestation of law in all phenomena, even where it 
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is not as yet ascertainable; a conviction which distinguishes modern 
thought from ancient thought, and which from having been till recently 
the belief of scientific persons only, is becoming diffused throughout 
the world at large. And while extended observation is rendering more 
and more clear that specific classes of phenomena are subject to their 
proper laws, a presumption is gaining ground that these groups of laws 
themselves instance and elucidate the operation of wider and even 
universal laws. The “ Law of Evolution” is set forth by Mr. Spencer, 
and illustrated in several chapters, as possessing this characteristic of 
universality. It is seen to prevail in vegetable and animal organisms, 
and to solve in all probability the astronomical and geological problems 
of the genesis of our globe in its present state and of our solar system. 
It is also exemplified in the growth of social and political organizations. 
Evolution implies a transition from the homogeneous to the heteroge- 
neous: it consists in a continued differentiation andspecificationof parts, 
a process which is observable in all evolutions which can fall under our 
cognizance. But the process of evolution cannot go on ad infinitum, 
because the integrations and specifications of parts in which it con- 
sists reach a limit which their conditions do not enable them to pass, 
and another law comes into operation—that of dissolution. Under 
these opposite tendencies or processes all changes may be classed. In 
the case of material changes these processes consist of motions due to 
force. Matter itself, as is now well understood, is indestructible, and 
its total quantity unaffected by the motions or changes in its forms. 
And there is equal reason to suppose that the total force in the uni- 
verse remains ever the same, although it be now latent, now active : so 
that ultimately all material phenomena are deducible from the Per- 
sistence of Force and the Indestructibility of Matter. Mr. Spencer 
expressly allows that even if these be the ultimate principles, which 
will hereafter be found to be postulated in all science, such con- 
clusion is very far as yet from being established in its present frag- 
mentary condition: and that the combined efforts of many will be 
needed—for how long we know not—before science can be brought to 
any logical coherence. Finally, Mr. Spencer is aware that by some 
readers his solutions, in which the terms Matter and Force play so 
important a part, are essentially materialistic. But after all that can 
be attempted, the utmost to be attained is to systematize our experi- 
ence ; and the terms which he employs are intended, he says, to denote 
the widest generalizations to which that experience may conduct, 
without implying any doctrine as to the Unknown which lies beyond 
all possible experience—are to be taken as names of manifestations, or 
as symbols of unseen powers. 

Indeed, Matter and Spirit are themselves names of classifications of 
phenomena, rather than names of substances ; according to most oppo- 
site views, and even when conceived of as substances, they are allowed 
to be so intimately connected that both Thought affects Matter and 
produces Motion, and Matter and Motion affect and produce Thought ; 
but in a purely inductive inquiry it would be unsuitable to assume 
either the materialistic or the spiritualistic hypothesis. ‘ Moreover, it 
will be seen,” says Mr. Spencer in conclusion, “ that though the rela- 
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tion of subject and object renders necessary to us these conceptions of 
Spirit and Matter, the one is no less than the other to be regarded as 
but asign of the Unknown Reality, which underlies both.” —(p. 503.) 

Schleiermacher delivered Lectures on Psychology in the University of 
Berlin, in the years 1818, 1822, 1830, and 1833-4.4 Of these Lectures 
there existed manuscript notes by Schleiermacher himself, and others 
by his pupils Jonas, Schubring, Erbkam, and the editor of the present 
work. From these materials a connected treatise has been compiled 
by L. George, who has also added in an Appendix three of the most 
perfect of his manuscript authorities. In these Lectures Schleiermacher 
put aside the controversy between materialism and spiritualism, as well 
as all discussions which properly belong to physiology. He falls back 
upon the Greek doctrine of psyche as a living function in an organism, 
and thence seeks the differentia of the human soul which distinguishes 
it from the animating principle as manifested in plants and the lower 
animals. He finds this differentia in the consciousness of personal 
identity (das Ich-setzen); the evidence of this consciousness is given 
in all forms of speech in which the subject thinker is distinguished 
from the object of thought (das Ich-sagen): hence it is seen to be 
developed soon after, though not at once, when children commence to 
speak : various faculties, modified according to sex, age, and condition 
of individuals, gather about this consciousness, falling however into 
the two great divisions of the receptive and active faculties. When 
the human identity is regarded objectively, it is only by way of logical 
distinction, or for the purpose of scientific analysis, that the Soul is 
conceived of as separate from the organism in which it dwells—or that 
man is divided into Soul and Body as if they were parts. But under 
the influence of the religious sentiment, originating in ‘a feeling of 
awe in the presence of the Infinite, and of satisfaction in the beauty of 
the external universe, the consciousness looks out of the particular cor- 
poreal organism in which it dwells, and connects itself with the dis- 
tant and endless—severs itself, as it were, from its proper body, and 
thinks itself as pure spirit. Throughout the treatise the prepon- 
derating subjectivity in Schleiermacher manifests itself both in method 
and in doctrine; and if it does not add much to our knowledge of his 
systems of philosophy and religion, as shown in his other works, fully 
coheres with and illustrates them. 

Heinrich Lang, the editor of the “Zeitstimmen” which have’ pro- 
moted so effectually the cause of liberal theology in German Switzer- 
land, issues the first volume of a series of biographies very brilliant and 
masterly.’ St. Paul, Zwingli, Lessing, and Schleiermacher, are here 
brought together. The character of the Apostle is elicited from his 
undoubted Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, rather 
than his life described from the apocryphal statements in the Acts. 





4 “Psychologie aus Friedrich Schleiermacher’s handschriftlichem Nachlasse 
und nachgeschriebenen Vorlesungen herausgegeben.” Von L, George. London: 
D. Nutt. 1862. 

5 “ Religidse Charactere.” Dargestellt von Heinrich Lang. Erster Band. 
London: D. Nutt. 1862. 
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St. Paul,gindeed, like the other great ones among mankind, passes 
before us as a mighty shadow. There is no doubt of the immense 
influence which he has exercised on the human heart and mind for 
ages; but we cannot fill up the lineaments of the man himself, or sup- 
ply with any certitude a historical background to his figure. And this 
disappointment is the greater in the case of the Apostle, because he 
stands so close to the Master Himself, yet without touching. To 
Zwingli no more than due honour is done—his scene of action was nar- 
rower than Luther’s, and his time was shorter ; but he possessed at least 
equal courage, and his mind was more logical and better balanced. 
Had he lived, or even worked on a larger field, the later course of Pro- 
testant Theology might have been anticipated by some generations. 
To Lessing it was due that the old Lutheranism and the parsondom 
belonging to it was shattered for ever; and to Schleiermacher, both to 
advance the critical cause and to show the possibility of the coexist- 
ence of a deep religious instinct with an abandonment of the old dog- 
matism. At least he reversed the order in which objective theology 
and subjective religion stood to each other. For the old theologians, 
both Lutheran and Romanist, maintained, and still maintain, that 
the credenda stand first in order, and second the effect upon the heart ; 
Schleiermacher, that from the witness of the religious sentiment 
within, is to be inferred all which it concerns us to regard as truth of 
the relations between God and man. 

A measure of the disappointment and disgust of the “ Evangelical” 
party at the recent decisions of Dr. Lushington, may be taken from 
Dr. M‘Caul’s observations on Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s speech. Prac- 
tically the judge himself has answered Dr. M‘Caul, and the present 
publication is chiefly valuable as showing to what very different con- 
clusions the City Rector and his friends would have come if they had 
been sitting in the judgment-seat. Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson may 
well be thankful, with all the inconveniences of such a tribunal as that 
of the Court of Arches, and notwithstanding the many irrelevancies 
and inconsistencies which can be pointed out in the Judgment itself, 
that the principles of English administration of justice have stood them 
in good stead, that they have fared infinitely better, and have won 
infinitely more for the liberty of their Church, than could possibly 
have been hoped for from a tyrannical majority in such a body as Con- 
vocation. As one branch of his argument in defence of Dr. Williams, 
on one portion only of his subject, namely, of the Inspiration and 
authority of Scripture, Mr. Stephen had alleged in evidence of wser of 
the liberty which he claimed for his client passages from numerous 
esteemed divines of the Church of England, in which they recognise 
the human and fallible element in Scripture. Dr. M‘Caul thinks to 
invalidate this argument by bringing forward quotations from other 





6 «Testimonies to the Divine Authority and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
as taught by the Church of England. In Reply to the Statements of Mr. James 
Fitzjames Stephen.” By the Rev. Alexander M‘Caul, D.D., Rector of St. 
Magnus, St. Margaret, and St. Michael, Prebendary of §8. Paul’s, and Proctor for 
the Clergy of the Diocese of London in the Convocation of the Province of Can- 
terbury. London: Rivingtons, 1862. 
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and even the same divines in which the doctrine of infallible inspira- 
tion appears to be laid down; as if Anglican divines did not contradict 
themselves as well as Greek and Latin fathers, and as if it was not 
legitimate for the purpose of counsel to avail himself of that side of 
the contradiction or inconsistency which would exemplify the liberty 
for which he was contending—as if it was necessary, in order to 
establish a right of way, to show that the whole neighbourhood uses it 
and never uses any other. But the Dean of the Arches,’ almost as if 
he had had Dr. M‘Caul’s book before him, disposed beforehand of this 
fallacious plea of authority—which he held was of no avail to the prose- 
cution, though it was legitimately available for the defence. Referring 
to the Judgment of the Privy Council in the Gorham case, in which 
the same principle had been laid down, he said :— 

“* Appeal to precedents, or to the opinions declared by eminent theologians, 
is permissible only by way of self-defence to the person accused. Such opinions, 
to use the words of the Judicial Committee, are not to be relied upon as 
‘evidence of the doctrine of the Church of England,’ but as evidence only that 
liberty of opinion on the subject to which they relate has been without censure 
exercised by the members of the Church of England I am therefore 
relieved from the consideration of all the opinions of the eminent theologians 
which were quoted to the Court on behalf of the prosecution.” 

Dr. M‘Caul’s “ catena”’ therefore of the opinions of English divines 
is simply irrelevant, and if it could have been put forward in Court 
in reply to Mr. Stephen, it would have been entirely disregarded by 
the judge. The judge of the ecclesiastical court has, in the first place, 
decided generally against the admissibility at all of such authorities 
adversely to a defendant ; against the attempt which Dr. M‘Caul would 
have made, if he could have been heard as an advocate for the prose- 
cution—to turn the floating opinion of various Church divines into 
definite doctrines binding on the clergy, and to subject the open word- 
ing of the Thirty-nine Articles to be limited by the theories of parti- 
cular authors: in the second place, he has decided specially in favour 
of liberty to the clergyman on the very point where Dr. M‘Caul and 
his authorities would have carefully closed it, namely, on the point of 
the infallibility of Scripture in all its parts. However he may have 
entangled himself, even while protesting that he should do no such 
thing, in a theory of inspiration, the Dean of the Arches, in his applica- 
tion of his definitions to the product of the Scripture, has fully 
conceded all which the defendants have demanded. 

“He then,” says Dr. M‘Caul, “ who disbelieves the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis as mythical and unhistoric, or who denies that God commanded Abraham 
to offer up his son Isaac, or who rejects the miracles recorded in Scripture as 
impossible, or who denies that all Scripture is given by inspiration, or who 
regards the Book of Daniel as a forgery, and the Book of Jonah as a legend, or 
who asserts that the interpretations of the prophecies given by Christ and His 
Apostles are erroneous, or who contradicts the New Testament as to the 





7 ¢ Judgment delivered on the 25th of June, 1862, in the case of the Bishop of 
Salisbury versus Williams, and in the case of Fendall versus Wilson.” By the 
Right Meets He Stephen Lushington, D.C.L., Dean of the Arches. London : 
Butterworth. 1862. 
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authorship of particular portions, as of the latter portion of Isaiah, cannot say, 
*I unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures.’”—(p. 76.) 

The Court, on the contrary, has determined “ that the generality of 
this expression, ‘I do believe,’ must be modified with reference to the 
subject matter,” because the Scriptures “ embrace almost every possible 
variety of subject, parts being all-important to the salvation of man- 
kind, and parts being historical and of a less sacred character, certainly 
not without some element of allegory and figure.”—(pp. 14, 15.) Dr. 
Lushington thinks “ that it is open to the clergy to maintain that 
any book in the Bible is the work of another author than him whose 
name it bears” (p. 16), and particularly that the Book of Daniel 
was not written by Daniel (p. 23), or the Epistle to the Hebrews by 
St. Paul (p. 25), or the second of Peter by St. Peter (pp. 25, 43) ; 
then he thinks (whatever may have been his opinion as to the danger 
of the liberty so claimed) “that the clergy are at liberty to reject 
parts of Scripture upon their own opinion, that the narrative is inhe- 
rently incredible, to disregard precepts in Holy Writ because they 
think them evidently wrong.” (p. 19.) He has laid down that “a 
general averment that the statements of Holy Scripture as to historical 
facts may be read and understood in a wholly figurative sense, cannot 
be deemed a violation of the declaration of belief in the truths of 
Scripture.” “It is a denial of the truth of ordinary, or what may be 
called orthodox interpretation, but not of the truth of the writing 
itself.” (p. 26.) Notably, the one defendant is acquitted of any 
offence against the clerical obligations in interpreting the command 
of God to Abraham to slay his son of the traditional influence of the 
fierce Syrian ritual; and the other in maintaining that the story of the 
Serpent, the taking up of Elijah into heaven, and the miraculous par- 
ticulars of many events are “ parable, poetry, or legend.” Equally refuted 
by the decision of the Judge is Dr. M‘Caul’s statement of the obli- 
gation of a Church of England clergyman as to the inte:pretation of 
prophecy. He (Dr. M‘Caul) argues :— 

“The twentieth Article limits interpretation still more by declaring that ‘ it 
is not lawful so to expound one place of Scripture that it be repugnant to 
another.’ This binds the minister of the Church of England in his interpreta- 
tions to have regard to all Scripture, and not to make any portion of it of 
private interpretation. For him it is not lawful to interpret the 110th Psalm 
of David or Solomon, for that would be repugnant to Matt. xxii. 43, where 
Christ interprets it of himself. Neither is he at liberty to expound Isaiah liii. 


of the Jewish people, or of the prophets, or of Jeremiah, for our Lord appro- 
priates it, Luke xxii. 37, to himself.”—(p. 79.) 


Of course Dr. M‘Caul, with his prejudices in favour of the ordinary 
Messianic interpretations of the Prophets and Psalms, is not capable 
of seeing that the principle of consistent interpretation laid down in 
Art. XX. is equally adhered to whether the passage in the New Testa- 
ment is interpreted so as to accord with the ascertained meaning of 
the Psalm or Prophecy, or the passage in the Old Testament made to 
follow the usual interpretation of the New. And thus Bunsen, Ewald, 
and Dr. Williams recognise an unison between the Prophecies and the 
Gospels, although where Dr. M‘Caul sees a literal accomplishment of 
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secular prediction they observe an analogy, adaptation,or accommodation ; 
according to the now famous dictum of Professor Hey, that iva xAnpadn 
—‘“that it might be fulfilled’—is equivalent to the French 
“apropos.” So Dr. Lushington determines, and his determinations 
in favour of large openings for liberty are not the less valuable from 
the reluctance and ungraciousness with which he has accorded them :— 


“The doctrine usually maintained is tiat the prophecies are beyond doubt 
Messianic; not that every prophecy is Messianic, not that there are not par- 
ticular portions of doubtful application, with respect to which criticism may be 
justly used; but the doctrine is that there is ample and incontestable proof 
that an adequate portion of the prophecies are Messianic ; that the great events 
of our Lord appearing on earth, and many of the other facts connected with 
the appearance, are foretold by the prophets through the aid of the Holy Spirit. 
Such is the doctrine recognised; and it is furthermore esteemed to be one of 
the fundamenta! proofs of the truth of the faith of the Church. But this is 
not the question which the law directs me to consider. . . . For these reasons, 
though 1 think Dr. Williams’s opinion militates against one of the most impor- 
tant doctrines held by the most venerated divines of the Church, I cannot come 
to the conclusion that the Articles of Religion or the Liturgy have in this re- 
spect been violated.”—(p. 22.) 


If indeed Dr. M‘Caul could have been heard in Court for the prose- 
cution, he would have argued for still greater restraints on the liberty 
of the clergyman, by means of inferences drawn from the devotional 
forms of the Church. “Still further limitations,” he says, “are im- 
posed by the prayers contained in our Common Prayer Book.” (p.79.) 
Dr. M‘Caul does not give any instances of these limitations, but the 
attempt to impose them would undoubtedly have failed before the judge 
who quoted, as an authority he was bound to follow, the words of the 
Privy Council in the Gorham case, that “it is not to be concluded 
that the Church meant to establish indirectly as a doctrine that which 
it did not establish as such by the Articles of Faith,’’ and who said, 
“a Court having to try a charge of false doctrine based upon the 
Liturgy, must exercise the greatest vigilance to see that the part of 
the Liturgy quoted is of a strictly dogmatical character, and does not 
consist of merely devotional expressions.” (p. 11.) Consistently 
with this, the only portion of the Liturgy on which Dr. Lushington 
founded any part of his judgment adverse to either of the defendants 
was the Athanasian Creed, as being not of a devotional but a dogmatic 
character. 

On the whole it is very clear that Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and his 
clients understood their cases much better than Dr. M‘Caul would 
give them credit for; and it is not now in his power, nor in the power 
of the whole bench of bishops, backed by a headlong majority in Con- 
vocation and a headless clergy, to deprive a thinking minority of their 
brethren of that “liberty of prophesying” which they have extorted 
from justice. The liberty of discussing the value and truth of the 
several parts of Scripture which has already been established in 
the recent trials, cannot now be lost to. the Church of England, even 
if, on the points still remaining for further argument, the defend- 
ants should be entangled in some of Dr. Lushington’s deductions from 
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the Thirty-nine Articles. The settlement, however, of the question, 
not of liberty but of truth, tHat is, whether the Essayists are right or 
not about the Bible, will be fried before a more open tribunal. The 
laity, to whom Dr. M‘Caul.appeals with an admirable unconsciousness 
of what is in store for him and his party, are good judges of evidence ; 
and when it is fairly.and plainly set before them to judge of the evi- 
dence for the marvellous stories which are told in the Bible, the verdict 
will be very different from that which he anticipates. The clergy are 
not, as it now appears, forbidden to put these things plainly before 
the laity, who will be able to judge of them, when directly stated, 
with nothing else besjdes their English Bibles in their hands. When the 
portentous narratiwes to be met with, especially in the Old Testament, 
are seen to be unsupported by evidence, the doctrinal inferences dis- 
honouring to Almighty God which have been drawn from them will 
fall of themselves, but without withdrawing the least support from 
true religion. And this will be for England its second Reformation, 
when its Protestantism shall be effectually liberated from the bondage 
of the letter of the Bible. 


The circumstances under which the selections from the “ Stunden der 
Andacht” have been translated, and are now permitted to come before 
the public, will engage for them the widest perusal and the deepest 
possible interest. They were “selected for translation by one to whom, 
in deep and overwhelming sorrow, they have proved a-source of com- 
fort and edification.”” And no more touching evidence could have 
been given of the full confidence and unreserved affection which unites 
an exalted mourner with the people at large than the permission so 
graciously granted by Her Majesty “ to publish these selections, origi- 
nally printed for private circulation only.” Sorrow is frequently moye 
selfish and niggardly than joy. We are tempted to conceal from others 
the depths of our own woe, for no otliers, as we think, can appreciate the 
value of the treasure we have lost. We cannot communicate to others 
the sources of our faith and hope, for they lie deep in that memory of 
the feelings, which has no lip language, and spring from innumerable 
evidences of the inner life of the departed one, intelligible to us, but 
untranslateable into the world’s dialect. Heart sorrows, moreover, are 
great levellers of worldly inequalities, and therefore any who set store 
on earthly distinctions for their own sake, resent sympathy, and are 
unwilling that the eyes of men fashioned of a basér clay should behold 
how in such struggles none have any immunities nor any special sources 
of comfort. But they who rightly estimate the worldly differences, 
who are of one family, or are as one family, have no concealments and 
attempt none: they know they shall not be misunderstood, though 
they should be seen to be subject to the same infirmities as the rest— 
least of all when they yearn to impart to other sufferers the knowledge 
of some balm which they have found in their distress. These pages 








8 ‘Meditations on Death and Eternity.” Translated from the German by 
Frederica Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s Gracious Permission. London : 
Triibner and Co. 1862. 
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will be blistered with many tears drawn forth by their own pathos and 

by the remembrance of what other teaxs have fallen upon them; the 

purpose of their publication will be answered if they aid any bereaved 

ones to submit humbly to the withdrawal 6f their best blessings by the 

Allwise Disposer, and to gird themselves up, when the days of mourning 

— be ended, for that which yet remain§ of their own work here 
elow. -@ 

We shall not set the example of raising any controversy upon the 
contents of a volume so sacred in its origin as this: yet it will prove 
a heartfelt satisfaction to many thoughtful and religious persons, that 
the consolations here suggested under the severgst trials of humanity 
are not derived from priestly absolutions, or from the mysterious 
influence of sacraments; not from delusive ‘assurances of conver- _ 
sion and election; not from the possession of ‘an objective ortho- 
dox faith; not from the consciousness of the imputation of vica- 
rious merit: but from the conviction, at once practical and devout, 
at once chastening and encouraging, that here we are standing in the 
vestibule of an eternal life, and that from this world into fhe next men’s 
“works do follow them,” for good and for ill: they do follow them, 
mercifully and beneficently in all cases, for so we must think when we 
humbly reflect on our errors and shortcomings ; richly and faithfully we 
do not doubt, when we remember those who have been sincere and de- 
voted worshippers and servants of the Almighty Father. Their works 
do follow them there. “ For in this world we are but put to school to 
learn our duty and our lessons; we are but as young plants planted in 
a nursery, until we come to a convenient size and fitness to be removed, 
and then we shall be transplanted into another and a higher sphere; 
we are but as the seeds ripening upon their trees or stalks until they 
fe fully digested and ripe, and then as the seeds drop into the earth 
and become the seminary of a new plantation, so by death we drop into 
eternity, and become the children of the Resurrection.” (Sir Matthew 
Hale, Divine Origination of Mankind.) And they follow them here : 
“ All these were honoured in their generations, and were the glory of 
their times. There be of them that have left aname behind them, that 
their praises might be reported. . . . With their seed shall continually 
remain a good inheyitance, and their children are within the covenant. 
Their seed standeth fast, and their children for their sakes. Their 
seed shall remain for ever, and their glory shall not be blotted out. 
Their bodies are buried in peace, but their name liveth for evermore. 
The people will tell of their wisdom, and the congregation will show 
forth their praise.” (Ecclus. xliv. 7—15.) 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND TRAVELS. 


AAR. RUSKIN, in his preface to “Unto this Last,’”! has given a 

fresh instance of that exaggerated affection we are all apt 
to bestow upon our weakest and most helpless offspring. The attention 
he again claims for the papers he published in the “Cornhill Magazine,” 
will result in a fresh estimate of his powers, and a more correct verdict 
on his pretensions to the character of a publie teacher, which he so 
unhesitatingly puts forth. His unquestionable love of nature, and 
his equally unquestionable power of expression, if, indeed, copia ver- 
borum be not the juster epithet, gave to his writings on painting and 
the fine arts a popularity which nothing but the general absence of 
settled principles of taste in the public mind could have rendered pos- 
sible. When he had nothing but a vague way of thinking, and a set 
of artificial judgments to contend with, he could display his swashing 
blow with effect, and his own incoherences passed muster among those 
of his adversaries, because they were associated with so much that was 
fresh, original, and strongly felt. In the absence of science his rhetoric 
prevailed over the arbitrary dicta of schools of criticism from which 
any animating principle had long since departed. ‘The public, weary 
of a worship which was carried on in a language almost unintelligible 
to them, gave a ready ear to the destroyer of idols they had ceased to 
reverence. Pre-Raffaeclitism was welcomed as a fresh start on a road 
where all had confessedly lost their way; the stumblings and uncertain 
gait of the new school were excused on account of the resolute effort 
made to walk without supports. The necessity of a fresh return to 
Nature in Art was as evident as the absence of definite purpose in 
those who had resolved to adopt that course. Their practices were 
accepted with patience, in the hope that from the originality of the 
experiment principles of true art would ultimately be evolved. That 
Mr. Ruskin cleared the ground for these experiments, and rendered 
more easy the first steps of those who were endeavouring to form a 
new school of taste, is abundantly acknowledged ; but only the absence 
ef any well-grounded principles could have made such a success pos- 
sible, or justified the reputation which he has reaped from his polemics. 
A reputation, however, which was acquired in a combat with shadows, 
cannot be expected to maintain itself when its possessor is so far de- 
luded by it as to enter on a similar conflict with the more substantial 
realities of an established science. 

The attack made by Mr. Ruskin on the principles of political eeonomy 
at once displays not only the weaknesses of his intellect and the utterly 
unscientific turn of his mind, but also a want of power in seizing upon 
the real questions at issue between him and his opponents, that is 
something marvellous in itself. A rigorously inductive body of doctrine 
is not to be destroyed and scattered to the four winds of heaven by the 
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most energetic declaimer, even though he patch his motley with apo- 
calyptic spangles. Accustomed to contend only with popular notions, 
he thinks it sufficient if he attacks equally vulgar conclusions drawn from 
a misunderstood science. He is so far from having taken the trouble to 
understand the real doctrines of his adversaries, and is so utterly ignorant 
of the scope and limitations of their science, that we are sure his rhapso- 
dies are read simply in deference to his name alone; we have no doubt 
about the fate which would have attended these letters had they been 
signed Smith or Jones. In the confused mélée of his former conflicts, loud 
shouting and confident assertion had stood him in such good stead that 
his first concern is to bring an equal confusion into the fresh subject he 
has taken in hand. When he defines wealth as life, and political 
economy as the science of consumption, he at once shows that he has 
no concern with those he chooses to call his adversaries, and that no 
true issue can be joined where such misconceptions are paraded as dis- 
coveries shamefully neglected by economists. Political economy and 
common sense alike agree to call commodities wealth, and economists 
profess only to investigate the laws which have regulated and do re- 
gulate their production. Economists have no direct concern with what 
ought to regulate either consumption or production. They are as well 
aware as Mr. Ruskin that the second great commandment is as little 
regarded by mankind as when it was first spoken; ethical inquiries 
form no part of their science, except in that important sense in which 
economists show the only ground on which ethical progress can be 
hoped for. It is quite useless and beside the mark to indulge in rheto- 
rical descriptions of the high majesty of man’s moral nature, or to ex- 
patiate on his lofty prerogatives and spiritual possibilities ; these things 
are only attainable when lower requisitions have been complied with. 
Our animal wants must be supplied before our peculiarly human ones 
can make themselves regarded; the stomach will always take prece- 
dence of the head and heart; our material existence must be first 
secured before our spiritual needs can be felt, much less attended to. 
Mr. Ruskin ought to be the last to forget that even our sense of the 
highest natural beauties is incompatible with a situation of peril in 
which they may offer themselves to our notice. Political economy is 
the science of the laws of the production of the material bases alone 
of our existence ; whenever these laws involve any determinate relation 
between man and man, they cease to be purely economical ones, and 
are determined by conditions with which political economy, as such, 
has no concern, and to which its conclusions are as subject as men them- 
selves. In such cases, the science is merely declaratory, and publishes 
its doctrines subject to those well-known conditions. Its duty is dis- 
charged when these relations are fully pointed out, and indeed, the full 
insight into whatever is to be deplored in them is due exclusively to 
the investigations of economists. 

It may be questioned whether Mr. Ruskin’s extension of the sphere 
of political economy to include politics, education, and police, be the 
result of ignorance or wilful misrepresentation, but as a quibble of the 
kind would alone make room for the remarks he had to deliver, it is of 
little importance to trace it to its origin. The whole argument of his 
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book rests upon the fallacy that the State should constitute itself into 
a temporal Providence watching over and controlling all its members. 
However Mr. Ruskin may disclaim socialist tendencies, this assumption 
is of the very essence of those theories on which he verbally turns his 
back, only to reproduce them in a dress of his own. The principle of 
competition which is the Jéfe noire of all enthusiastic reformers, is 
simply the salt of the earth ; by it only are men educated to the height 
of their powers, and their wants supplied with a delicacy of adjustment 
unattainable by any human intellect without its aid. The whole crea- 
tion is but a harmony of conflicting claims, and every step onwards is 
but a new compromise. It is useless to complain of the shallow presump- 
tion with which Mr. Ruskin accuses men like Ricardo and Mill of 
having misunderstood the scope and tendency of their doctrines. This 


is sufficiently shown by the very title of his book. Does he forget | 


who it was who said, “I will give unto this last even as unto you?” 
The levity which feels itself not out of place in adopting the words of 
the Master of the Vineyard is not likely to be reached by any remarks 
of ours. Our ultimate rewards and punishments will no «doubt be as 
little in accordance with the judgment passed on us by our fellows, as 
the penny given to the labourer of the eleventh hour appeared to his 
brother husbandmen. 

But there is another order of considerations which we would strongly 
recommend to Mr. Ruskin. Does he not think that the same Master 
still has his eye upon his labourers, and that he as much educates them 
by the hard consequences of their own conduct, as rewards them when 
deserving. If he thinks a milder discipline would have been more 
benevolent, his next controversy will be the natural outcome of his 
constitutional irreverence. 

In a short essay in which he endeavours to define the notion of 
value,’ M. Paul Jacovenco proposes a fresh designation for the science 
of which it forms the central idea. It is by no means probable that 
timinomy will displace political economy as a name for the science of 
the production of wealth; but since Bastiat’s famous definition of 
value as un rapport de deux services echangés, most of the disquisitions 
on the principles of political economy have turned upon the definition 
of value. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the subject, 
or to ignore the cardinal character of such investigations. A mere 
enumeration of the various ways in which the term value is qualified 
by economists, shows how greatly it stands in need of adequate defi- 
nition. Such expressions as value in exchange, exchangeable value, 
social value, natural value, relative value, current value, arbitrary value, 
recognised value, reciprocal value, proper value, intrinsic value, real 
value, money value, primary value, absolute value, comparative value, 
disposable value, nominal value, and integral value, all of which may 
be found in the works of J. B. Say, show at once how greatly the 
term itself stands in need of some central idea which shall give it 
fixity and definiteness. M.Jacovenco lays it down that there is no 








2 “Fragments de Timinomie.” Tuy, value; Nouos, law. Par Paul Jacovenco. 
Paris: B. Duprat. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 
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such thing as absolute value, but that it consists of the idea which 
every man forms of any object in the double relation in which it stands 
to his desires and to the obstacles he must surmount in satisfying 
them; that the strength of the desire multiplied by the magnitude of 
the obstacle gives an exact estimate in each case of the value of the 
desired object. He sets forth the following formula as meeting every 
possible case. If the desire be D and the obstacle O, then D x O= V 
value. Thus:— 
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This scale displaying the elements of value, may perhaps be dis- 
puted in its arithmetical exactness, but it is certainly serviceable, as 
drawing attention to the real constituents of the notion, and valuable 
in its clear recognition of the personal character of the notion itself. 
We have not space to criticise the somewhat metaphysical entourage 
with which the author surrounds his theory, but can recommend his 
essay to the consideration of all political inquirers. Herr Wirth’s 
Outlines of Political Economy? are far too little known in this country ; 
there are few foreign manuals of the science which will so well repay 
an English reader’s attention. We have only seen the first volume, 
but that is a masterpiece of arrangement and clear exposition, and 
shows a fulness of information that can hardly be equalled. In the 
form of a preface the author reviews the history of those political 
principles which have prevailed in every form of European society up 
to the present time, and adds a most acute appreciation of the cha- 
racteristic doctrines of every celebrated economist. This part of his 
work would be most valuable if properly translated. We are not ac- 
quainted with any English treatise on the subject which approaches 
it in clearness of statement or general grasp of the subject. 

The characteristic feature of the book itself is an endeavour to dis- 
charge one of the usually-received elements from the definition of 
value. All our English economists have assumed that land, labour, 
and capital are the necessary elements of production; in this assump- 
tion they have been followed by most Continental inquirers. The 
necessary acknowledgment made by them that one of these elements— 
land — was virtually a monopoly, when turned against them by 
Proudhon in his celebrated dictum, Ja proprieté c’est le vol, has been 
felt as a weakness on the Continent, and Herr Wirth, among others, en- 
deavours to deny that land, or the inexhaustible powers of nature, are 
in any way instrumental to the production of value as distinguished 





3 “ Grundziige der National (Economie.” Von Max Wirth. Verfasser der 
Geschichte der Handels-krisen, &c. &c. Erster Band. Dritte Verbesserte Auflage. 
Koln : Dumont Schauberg. London: D. Nutt. 1861. 
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from utility. With this view he subjects Ricardo’s theory of rent to 
the most searching criticism, and endeavours to show that there is no 
radical distinction between rent and the interest of capital. We 
cannot think that he succeeds in his object. It is impossible to con- 
tend against the theory of rent unless its terms are taken in an equi- 
vocal sense. When Ricardo speaks of the superior qualities of land as 
alone yielding rent, he includes in that superiority every advantage 
which they may possess, whether of accessibility or convenience of any 
other kind; its fruitfulness is but one element of superiority. The 
adversaries of the theory always argue as if it were the only one. But 
whether the theory be true or not, it cannot be denied that even where 
no rent at all is paid, the powers of nature inherent in the soil contri- 
bute to the production of values in a proportion much greater than the 
physical forces which support manufacturing occupations. And even 
if it be out of place to compare things equally indispensable, the fact 
that the quantity of accessible land is in every case limited and appro- 
priated, puts it into a quite different category from other forces of 
Nature which are really inexhaustible. But however the exigencies 
of continental controversy may have led Herr Wirth to overstate this 
side of the question, his book not the less remains one of the clearest 
and most acute statements of the general doctrines of political economy 
which is anywhere to be found. 

It was an unavoidable misfortune that all criticism of the conflict 
in America should at first be directed to its deplorable consequences 
rather than to the nature of the conflict itself. These consequences 
were flagrant, overwhelming, and touching our own interests so 
nearly, that a calm review of the causes which had brought them 
about was hardly at first to be expected. Every serious effort to 
understand the nature and purpose of the gigantic struggle brings 
with it new reasons for modifying most of those opinions which were 
hastily advocated by the popular organs of English opinion at its first 
outbreak. The daily press cannot aspire to do more than give expres- 
sion to the prevailing opinions of the time; it spreads, but cannot, con- 
sistently with the very conditions of its existence, aspire to lead them. 
The symptoms of reaction in English opinion are now, as might be 
expected, becoming every day more decided, the time which has 
elapsed has allowed of study, the requisite information has been ac- 
quired, and before long, in spite of exasperated feeling, a more full 
measure of justice will be meted out to the North than it has yet 
received at English hands. The first indication of the reaction came 
from a quarter which authoritatively called upon all thinking men to 
pause before they joined in the popular outcry; and Mr. Mill’s pro- 
test in Fraser’s Magazine, coming as it did in the heat of our exas- 
peration at the Zrent affair, could not, in spite of its masterly clearance 
of all extraneous matters, at once produce its legitimate effect. But 
every succeeding day brings thinking men to his side, while the courage 
he then displayed encourages others to come forward with the results 
of their investigations. No subject more requires patient inquiry. 
The complaint of the Americans that the nature of their struggle with 
the South was not understood in England, though laughed at and 
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evaded, is found to be just and true. The first detailed attempt to 
master the elements of the subject has been made by Mr. Cairnes,* 
to whose scientific review of the History of Slavery in the States we 
have devoted a separate article, and therefore only allude to it here. 
With Mr. Cairnes may be associated the Count Agenor de Gasparin,® 
who takes up the political side of the question, and subjects the whole 
progress of events, both in America and Europe, since the first secession 
of the Southern States, to a detailed criticism of which they stood 
greatly in need. He meets the advocates of the South at every point. 
The pretension of the Southern party that their only object is to 
relieve themselves from Northern oppression, and to protect themselves 
from unconstitutional attack, he reduces to its true value by pointing 
out, what ought to be the notorious fact, that they have in every 
point adopted the very constitution from which they have seceded, 
that they have altered nothing, but simply added fresh and oppressive 
clauses on the subject of slavery. The simple fact that the only 
motive of secession was to secure an outlet for their system of agricul- 
ture in the south and west, is brought out by both these writers with 
a clearness of evidence that cuts at the very roots of the controversy. 
The unreasonable reply that the North is no more abolitionist than 
the South is shown to be only tenable by those who do not under- 
stand the immense importance of the resolution of the Republican 
party that slavery shall at least spread no farther. This resolution, if 
not immediately abolitionist, is as ultimately fatal to slavery as the 
most revolutionary interference with the established rights of property 
in America. The resolution of the Republican party to make a legal 
stand against that system with which America has been so long 
reproached by Europe, instead of awakening those sympathies which 
might justly have been expected, has been branded as a half measure, 
and a cordial recognition, which would have been of more value than 
an army, has been denied to a party who certainly had every reason to 
believe they could not fail to receive it. We are glad to see that 
Count Gasparin’s work is about to be translated, and feel sure that it 
will have a great effect in aiding that change in English opinion 
which we look upon as inevitable. The advocates of friendly separa- 
tion and European intervention to bring it about are singularly silent 
upon the terms they would propose, and the bases on which they 
imagine such a termination of the war possible. Europe could not for 
very shame intervene to give an extension to slavery in America, which 
the North has resolved shall no more be allowed to it; and is it sup- 
posed that the South would quietly submit to accept terms at the 
hands of Europe which they have taken up arms to resist, when merely 
declared desirable by their fellow-countrymen in the North? There 
is, however, from this very cause, very little real fear of intervention. 
Before any interference on ‘the part of European governments is to be 

4 «‘The Slave Power; its Character, Career, and Probable Designs ;” being an 
Attempt to explain the real Issues involved in the American Contest. By J. E. 
Cairnes, M.A. London: Parker and Son. 1862. 

5 “T/Amerique devant |’Europe.” Par Le Ch. Agenor de Gasparin. Paris: 
Levy, frtres. London: D. Nutt. 1862. 
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practically dreaded, some formula must be arrived at in which it could 
be offered to the States. The principles on which Europe, even if it 
had the power, which may be questioned, could assume to settle the 
great question at stake, are still to seek; for such bald cynicism as 
would be implied in putting a stop to the quarrel without entering on 
its merits, would be too disgraceful to be avowed. If our only grounds 
of interference are a desire to escape from the disagreeable conse- 
quences which the continuance of the conflict entails upon ourselves, 
we should have no just cause of complaint if the antagonists were to 
conclude a truce for the purpose of resisting so purely selfish a pro- 
ceeding. In fact, there is no possible ground of compromise ; these 
the Americans themselves have long since exhausted. The principles 
at stake have now come face to face ; they do not admit of mediation. 
The South have taken to the sword, and have but hastened the in- 
evitable doom of that institution in whose defence they have drawn it. 

The legal question of the right of the South to secede has been well 
argued by Mr. Rawlins,‘ in answer to Mr. Spence, its great advocate. 
The limits of Federal and State rights have been a subject of con- 
troversy in America from its first existence as a nation; but there is 
little difficulty in showing that the legality of secession would have 
been energetically repudiated by all the great men who framed the 
constitution, and still less that it is in flagrant disharmony with the 
constitution itself. Whatever may be said in favour of the inherent 
and inalienable right of revolt against any government which oppresses 
its subjects, every particular case must stand on its own merits. 
Revolt is not laudable, but becomes so by the purposes it sets before 
itself. These purposes, in the present revolt of the Southern States, 
are simply revolting to every humane mind, and threaten to throw 
back the civilization of the world by a system of government alike at 
variance with humanity and progress. The difficulty of any solution 
of the question by European intervention will be seen by the proposals 
brought forward in a work by Auguste Carlier,’ in which, after detail- 
ing the impressions which a long stay in the United States has left 
upon his mind, he suggests terms of compromise which would be 
equally repelled by either of the contending parties. 

The books we have just noticed are the best at present extant for 
the study of the American question, but those who wish also to see 
how it is debated in America itself, cannot do better than consult Mr. 
Trollope. The account he gives of his six months’ tour in the North 
is a complete reflex of Northern opinion to which, but not without 
some ineffectual struggles, the author is at last converted. Like every- 
thing that comes from his facile pen, these volumes are amusing, gra- 
phic, and intelligent. Not the least amusing feature in them is the 
author’s evident discomfort in his casual intercourse with the people 





© “ American Disunion, Constitutional or Unconstitutional.” By C. E. Rawlins. 
London: R. Hardwicke. 1862. 

7 “De lEsclavage dans les Rapports avec l'Union Amerique.” Par Auguste 
Carlier. Paris: Levy, frtres. London: D. Nutt. 1862. 
Pit North America.” By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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he was visiting. Living as he has so long intellectually done in an 
atmosphere of country-houses and parsonages, he is constantly ex- 
claiming against the absence of those complicated rules of social inter- 
course which have so long engaged his attention at home. Attached 
by taste and study to the varied colour of English society, he cannot 
reconcile himself to the simplicity of American relations, and con- 
stantly calls out when his English prejudices are roughly handled ; but 
no sooner has he given expression to his wounded feelings, than a 
moment’s reflection makes him acknowledge that, after all, he should 
not have been hurt. ‘The book abounds in good stories and judicious 
remarks, but also in endless repetitions and insufferably long descrip- 
tions ; indeed, its really valuable information, in which it is far from 
wanting, might have been well conveyed in at most a quarter of the 
space he devotes to it. This diffuseness would not be objectionable 
in any subject on which the reader was well informed; but in so vitally 
important a question as that debated between the North and South, 
nothing but the closest argument on its merits can satisfy the majority 
of those who are anxious to come to some definite opinion. The treat- 
ment, however clever, of the momentary and passing features only of 
the American conflict, must be unsatisfactory. The great impulse 
which has driven the North Americans to lay their hand on the danger 
which has so long threatened their republic, meets with but little re- 
cognition at Mr. Trollope’s hands ; er sicht den wald vor lauter Baumen 
nicht, and overlooks, or at least does not give the prominence it 
deserves, to the simple question at stake. The passions aroused in the 
conflict, and the manner in which it is carried on, obscure his vision 
of the greatness of the conflict itself. The effort of the North to 
draw a Popillian circle round the institutions of the South is one big 
with the moral life or death of the States, and nothing is so much to 
be deprecated as description of the noise and dust of a battle on the 
merits of which no judgment is pronounced. With this reservation, 
Mr. Trollope’s description of American society is a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of its form and surface, and we}! deserves that atten- 
tion which the author’s abilities and reputation cannot fail to in- 
sure it. 

If a pasquinade, made up of forced witticisms and contorted 
epigrams, restrained by none of the conventional decencies of political 
controversy, is to be accepted as a history of a political party, the 
volume just published by the author of “Crispen Ken,’’® may be re- 
ceived as some account of modern Liberalism. The writer seems to 
think that if he can show divergencies of opinion among those who 
own the common denomination of Liberals, he must also succeed in 
displaying a disorganized and dishonest party. It is only resolute 
obstruction that can show an unchanged attitude and a complete coin- 
cidence between its advocates and their followers; but even this poor 
consistency cannot be claimed by the constitutional party, as the 
author newly christens his connexion, lest any better known deno- 





9 «The Present Position of the Liberal Party.” By the Author of ‘‘ Crispen 
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mination should show them in too flagrant discord with the requi- 
sitions he makes of their opponents. There is a singular simplicity in 
reproaching the leaders of the Liberal party with want of courage and 
principle, because they do not drive rather than lead their followers, 
A political party is not organized on the principles of a forlorn hope. 
A Quixotism of that description may well be desired by their adver- 
saries, but hardly called for with the ridiculous affectation of moral 
authority assumed by the author of this very unreadable book whose 
sole muses are those amiable ladies called envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness.. 

To turn from this book to Sir Stafford Northcote’s “ Twenty Years 
of Financial Policy,’’! is like leaving Billingsgate for Belgravia, and 
exchanging outrages on common decency for refined courtesy and gen- 
tlemanly consideration. In spite of the great intrinsic value of Sir 
Stafford’s work, we cannot but think that the tone in which he carries 
on such parts of it as are controversial, is more admirable still. The 
financial history of the last twenty years is, of course, substantially a 
history of the income tax, and nowhere else can so clear an account be 
found of the change which has certainly come over the popular esti- 
mate of that much disputed source of nationalincome. The enormous 
increase of expenditure which has marked the latter half of the period 
under his consideration, Sir Stafford traces to the influence exercised 
on men’s minds by the Crimean war. That its effects have been detri- 
mental no one will maintain, however they may have added to the na- 
tional burthens. Nations, like men, increase with their increasing 
sphere, and few would now desire to return to the expenditure of 1842, 
at the price of such a national isolation as would alone render it possible. 
Books on finance are not generally engaging reading, but few will 
take up this volume without being tempted, by its masterly clearness 
and excellent arrangement, to pursue it to the end. The firm hand 
with which the author excludes all the variety of collateral topics, 
which would be so tempting to a less business-like mind, makes his 
volume of the greatest use to the political student, in whose hands it 
is likely long to maintain itself as an indispensable manual on all that 
relates to its subject matter. 

There is no question of foreign politics on which Englishmen are 
less informed than on the nature and causes of the quarrel, in 1848, 
between Denmark and the Duchies of Schleswig Holstein. In itself 
no question can be simpler, but the progress of events in 1848 so com- 
plicated the original quarrel with all the conflicting tendencies of that 
agitated time, that it may be said to form an epitome of the politics of 
Eastern Europe. A great part of the indifference of the English 
public is to be attributed to the difficulty in arriving at any clear 
views on the subject, which has been introduced into the question by 
the partisan statements of those who were only collaterally interested 
in its real issues. This difficulty has now been removed by the publi- 
cation of the memoranda of Prince Frederick of Schleswig Holstein 





10 “Twenty Years of Financial Policy.” By Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart., 
M.P, for Stamford. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1862. 
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Noer,!! who took so important a part at the first outbreak of the war. 
It may be thought that a person so deeply interested in the dispute 
would be a very unfit witness on the causes of its origin; but this na- 
tural mistrust cannot for an-instant maintain itself against the manly 
clearness and straightforwardness of the Prince’s narrative. An 
epitome of the events which led to the armed resistance of the Duchies 
in 1848, has been drawn up by Messrs. Droysen and Samver,!* and 
forms an excellent introduction to this history of the war and its con- 
sequences. To understand the nature of the dispute, it is necessary to 
go at least as far back as the death of Adolph VIII. in 1459; with 
him the direct succession to the Dukedoms of Schleswig and of Holstein 
became extinct, and the States of the two Duchies elected Christian [., 
King of Denmark, as his successor, stipulating for a separate govern- 
ment, and that the two Duchies should always be treated as one, that 
their union with Denmark should be a merely dynastic one, and should 
be restricted to the common allegiance to the person of the monarch, 
while in all details of administration they should be governed through 
the medium of their own States-General. In the year 1660, Denmark, 
which had up to that date been an elective monarchy, became, in con- 
sequence of the coup d’état of Frederick III., one of the most absolute 
in Europe. One of the first acts of this monarch was to alter the line 
of succession to his}throne by introducing his cognatic descendants. 
This was protested against by those branches of the royal family whose 
hopes of succession in the direct male line were thus cut off. This 
ground of quarrel slumbered until the accession of the present King, 
when, from the absence of all hope of direct male heirs to his crown, 
it acquired a fresh importance. In the interval, however, the promul- 
gation of the lex regia of Frederick III. had forced him and his de- 
scendants to govern the country by a bureaucratic system, which soon 
created in Denmark a class of nobles whose interests were in direct 
opposition with those of the nobility of Schleswig Holstein, where this 
system could not be introduced. Constant efforts were consequently 
made by Frederick III. and Christian VIII. to introduce both their 
system of government and the Danish female succession into the 
Duchy of Schleswig, and parts of Holstein, which were as constantly 
resisted on the ground of the old charter of their incorporation. The 
pretensions of the Augustenberg line to succeed to the Crown as the 
direct male descendants, made them the strenuous supporters of the 
special privileges of the Duchies. The prospect of the disruption of 
the kingdom at the death of the present King was of course highly 
displeasing to all patriotic Danes, who could not be expected calmly 
to look forward to the virtual extinction of their country as an 
European power, for without the Duchies Denmark could hardly 
aspire to rank as a European kingdom. The threatening tone of 
the Danish press induced the States-General of the Duchies to send 





M1 ¢* Aufzeichnungen des Prinzen Friedrich zu Schleswig Holstein Noer aus den 
jahren 1848 bis 1850.” Zweite Auflage. Zurich: Meyer and Zeller. 1861. 

13 «« The Policy of Denmark.” From the German of MM. Droysen and Samver. 
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a deputation to Copenhagen in March, 1848, protesting against the 
attitude assumed by the Government, and calling for the abrogation of 
several laws which had been passed in contravention of their privi- 
leges. The arrival of this deputation hastened the democratic out- 
break by which the Government of Denmark was revolutionised on 
the 21st March, 1848. The news of this change at Copenhagen at 
once made it evident to the inhabitants of the Duchies, that nothing 
but an armed resistance would save them from the centralising ten- 
dencies of the new ministry. A Provisional Government was imme- 
diately formed at Kiel, and the next day the fortress of Rendsburg 
was taken by a coup de main. The Duchies were thus in full revolt, 
from the Danish point of view, while they themselves considered that 
their course was but a legitimate and conservative reaction against 
the illegal pretensions of the King’s Government. Distinguishing be- 
tween the King of Denmark and the Duke of Schleswig Holstein, 
they made war against the Kingin his own name, and appealed to the 
German Confederation to protect the rights of Holstein as one of its 
members. This immediately filled the Duchies with Prussian soldiers 
as executants of the Confederation. The Danish question thus became 
complicated with the German one, and the action of the Duchies became 
hampered by the varying policy of their overwhelming ally. Equally 
frustrated by the increasing democratic tendencies of their own Provi- 
sional Government in 1848, and by the vacillating policy of Prussia in 
subsequent years, the constitutional resistance of the Duchies was lost 
and sunk in the controversies of more powerful parties. The ulti- 
mate settlement by the Treaty of London in May, 1852, has virtually 
established all that was contended for by the constitucional party on the 
question of succession ; the lex regia has been abolished in favour of the 
line of Sonderburg Gluksburg, while the line of Augustenburg, which 
alone took up arms for the Duchies, has been set aside by purchase in 
the person of its chief representative, and by exile in the person of 
Prince Frederick. The European question thus settled, and the 
Russian succession for the present excluded, the constitutional question 
is left still to divide the Duchies and the Danish kingdom, with but 
little hope that the Schleswig Holsteiners will reap the fruit of their 
patriotic exertions. So little progress has been made during the last 
ten years towards a more cordial feeling between the Duchies and 
the Danish Crown, that the question has been recently treated in 
Paris after a true Parisian fashion.’ Invoking the principle of 
nationalities, the author of a pamphlet on the subject proposes the 
separation of the Duchies, and the union of all the Scandinavian na- 
tions under one Crown, as a desirable counterpoise to the advancing 
power of Russia, and the only solution of the Schleswig Holstein ques- 
tion. This solution is but an echo of the German Democratic opinions 
of 1848, and may be traced to the party of independent volunteers who 
joined in the war of 1848-50. Their views will be found in two small 
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pamphlets by Herr Karl Blind,!* who personally participated in that 
struggle. The books we have just noticed are all more or less in- 
fluenced by the opinions of the National German party. Those who 
wish to hear the other side, cannot do better than take up the calm 
and patient review of the whole question, by Mr. Gosch,!° who brings 
up the series of events to the present day. He very justly observes, 
at p. 106 :—“ Scarcely any historical fact of importance is related in 
the same manner by Danish authors and by Germans. In very many 
cases, the contradiction is of such a description that the statement of 
one part necessarily excludes that of the other.” His statement ex- 
cludes the claim made by the Holstein party to an inseparable union 
with Schleswig, and by so doing, of course sets the whole struggle in 
alight as strongly repudiated by the Schleswig-Holstein party as it 
is warmly advocated by the Danes. Although the question has re- 
ceived a practical solution by the provisions of the Treaty of London, 
in which the new Ifne of succession to the throne was established, it 
will, we think, be always a point in debate among historical inquirers. 
Mr. Gosch’s book, however, will be found very valuable in the study 
of those relations with the German Confederation which were made so 
much closer by the domestic differences among the Danes, and which 
promise to be a thorn in the side of the Danish Government for some 
time to come. The author, though always clear, has, from a desire 
to leave no point untouched, somewhat overloaded his subject, while 
the disadvantage he labours under in writing in a language not his 
own, results in a claim upon his readers’ attention that is sometimes 
excessive. 

Dr. Howson’s little work on deaconesses! is a very full and careful 
account of the ecclesiastical employment of women on the Continent, 
and a very ardent advocacy of a similar organization in England. The 
point most laboured by the author seems to us to be the only ques- 
tionable one connected with the subject; the direct connexion with 
the clergy seems to us to offer none of the exclusive advantages con- 
tended for by him, but rather to draw down on the movement itself a 
kind of opposition which cannot but impair its progress. We are 
quite of his opinion as to the wisdom of the motto, gagnez les femmes, 
but we would much more willingly see them gained to the general 
interests of humanity than to a fresh and closer connexion with any 
ecclesiastical institution whatever. 

We are glad to see a new edition of Miss Shirreff’s Intellectual 
Education of Women.!7 We know of no book that can be so advan- 





14 « An Outline of the State of Things in Schleswig-Holstein.” By Karl Blind. 
London : Triibner and Co. 1861. 

‘Germany and the Schleswig-Holstein Question ;” a Letterto Mr. McAdam, at 
Glasgow. By Karl Blind. London: Triibner and Co. 1862. 

15 «* Denmark and Germany since 1815.” By Charles A. Gosch. London : 
J. Murray. 1862. 

46 «*Deaconesses, or the Official Help of Women in Parochial Work and in 
Charitable Institutions.” By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D, London: Longman 
and Co. 1862. 

17 ¢‘Tntellectual Education and its Influence on the Character and Happiness 
of Women.” By Emily Shirreff. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1862 
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tageously placed in the hands of one who is just entering on the duties 
of wife and mother. Its high aims and freedom from all exaggeration 
make it a most valuable guide. It is impossible anywhere to find 
truer conceptions of the present position of women in society, and of 
the causes which have contributed to make it in many cases so hope- 
less, or to indicate any means of alleviating much that is complained of 
by them that can be compared with the intellectual culture which 
the author advocates as the only panacea. The high ideal striven 
after in the precepts of this volume is so intimately associated with a 
practical insight into the means by which it may be arrived at, that 
it cannot be too warmly recommended to every one who is interested 
either in their own education or in that of others. 

Dr. Ryan’s “ Essay on Infanticide” !* is not very fruitful in suggest- 
ing means for its prevention. His review of the present state of the 
law in England, and of the history of the practice in past time, is the 
most valuable part of his volume. The legitimate result of the facts 
he brings before his readers is, that infanticide has always stood in an 
inverse relation to the general moral condition of the countries in 
which it has prevailed. This seems pretty obvious without inquiry, 
but the natural conclusion not drawn by the author is, that nothing 
but a general moral progress in any people is adequate to repress it, 
and that external palliatives like foundling hospitals, while they weaken 
the natural incitements to that progress, have also physical objections 
arising from the mortality of children committed to their charge which 
have justly discredited them. Infanticide, as a result of poverty, 
comes under the general head of bad social arrangements, while, as a 
result of shame endeavouring to escape from the consequences of a 
thoughtless indulgence of the passions, it can only be combated by 
better teaching, both of those who suffer and those who inflict the dis- 
grace. It is a moral symptom of too complicated a disease to admit 
of any simple remedies such as are at the command of the State; 
calling, as it does, for more charity and more conscientiousness in indi- 
viduals, it can be met only by a general progress in both, and perhaps 
the chief use of Dr. Ryan’s book will arise from the strong appeal he 
makes to each. 

There are few districts in England so well adapted to a pedestrian 
excursion as the Peak in Derbyshire; the natural beauty and variety 
of the scenery, with its strange caverns, wild moors, and interesting 
mansions and churches, are fully described in Mr. Croston’s little 
volume,)? which will be found a serviceable handbook for the tourist, in 
spite of a somewhat exaggerated tone and an abundance of jejune re- 
flections, which, however, can be easily thumb-read. 

Gamle Norge*’ is a very pleasing and clever account of a 





18 «Tnfanticide ; its Law, Prevalence, Prevention, and History.” By W. B. 
Ryan, M.D. London: J. Churchill. 1362. 

19 «On Foot through the Peak.” By James Croston. London: Whittaker 
and Co. 1862. 

20 “*Gamle Norge (old a or our Holiday in Scandinavia.” London : 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 1862 
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summer ramble in Norway. The beauty of its lakes, sea inlets 
and elevated plateaux, seems to be attracting an annual stream of tourists 
to the country. This little volume is full of information which will 
smooth all the difficulties of travel in a country so little visited, at 
least, by ladies. There are, however, no obstacles which need dismay 
them so long as they keep to the main roads, and those which are met 
with in cross-country diversions from the public route are more than 
compensated by the wild beauty of the country. Rough lodging and 
simple fare do but enhance the pleasure which is sought from change 
of scene, while the simplicity of Norse manners gives a piquancy to 
the everyday events of a journey in Norway which is as bracing to 
the mind as the breezes of its healthy uplands are to the body of the 
tourist. This little volume has all the freshness of the country it 
describes, and may be warmly recommended to the larger circle of stay- 
at-home travellers. 





SCIENCE. 


Lc G those industrious botanical observers who have of late years 
sent us from Germany such important additions to our knowledge of 
the microscopic structure and physiology of plants, there is none who 
has gained for himself a higher reputation for the value of his re- 
searches than Dr. Hofmeister, who has especially devoted himself to 
the study of the reproductive function in Phanerogamia and the 
higher Cryptogamia.! He was among the first to assert the fallaci- 
ousness of Schleiden’s account of the impregnation of the vegetable 
ovule by the implantation of a germ brought into it by the pollen- 
tube, and to assert that the germ really has its origin in a corpuscle which 
is previously distinguishable in the embryo-sac, and which only derives 
its developmental powers from the reception of some quickening 
influence conveyed to it by the pollen-tube,—a doctrine now established 
beyond all dispute. And no sooner had the discoveries of Suminski, 
in regard to the sexual operation which takes place in the prothallium 
of Ferns, encouraged the belief (previously resting only on the 
observed presence of antherozoids in mosses, liverworts, and characez) 
that a like sexual operation occurs in the Cryptogamia generally, than 
Dr. Hofmeister most perseveringly followed-out the clue thus given, 
and was able to demonstrate the existence of sexual reproduction in 
all those higher forms of Cryptogamic vegetation, to the study of which 
he judiciously limited himself. His treatise on that subject, published 
in 1851, contained also certain results of his study of the reproductive 
process in the Conifers, which were not only altogether novel but 
peculiarly interesting from the relation they tended to establish 





1 “¢On the Germination, Development, and Fructification of the Higher Crypto- 
gamia, and on the Fructification of the Conifere.” By Dr. Wilhelm Hofmeister. 
Translated by Frederick Currey, M.A., F.R.S., Sec. L.S. With 65 Plates engraved 
on stone. Published for the Ray Society. 8vo. London, 1862. 
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between the Conifefte and the Lycopodiacee. Since that date Dr. 
Hofmeister has published several additional memoirs containing the 
results of his further investigations on the same ‘subjects (besides con- 
tinuing his ‘inquiries on the. fectindation and development of yarious 
families of the Phanerogamia) ; and, at the request of the Council of 
the Ray Society, Dr. Hofmeister has combined all these publications 
into one uniform whole, which essentially constitutes a, new edition of 
" his former treatise ; and this (which is not at present published in Ger- 
many) has been translated and prepared for the press by Mr. F. Currey, 
who possesses the double advantage of being an excellent German 
scholar, and of being himself practically conversant with the subjects 
treated of by his author. It would be impossible for us, without 
going into details far too aminute for our present purpose, to convey 
any idea of the elaborate descriptions which Dr. Hofmeister has given 
of the subjects of his studies, and of the multitude of explanatory 
figures which he“has given iPillustration of them. If we may hint a 
fault, it is that, alike in the text and in the illustrations, the cardinal 
facts (which alone are what the great’ bulk of readers will care about) 
are so overladen with a mass of miauti@, that a good deal of time and 
discrimination are required to master them. We may state, as the 
general result of Dr. Hofineister’s later inquiries, that they fully con- 
firm his original view of the intermediate position held by the Contfere 
and Cycadee, as regards: the essential nature of their reproduction 
between the Vascular Cryptogamia on the one hand, and the ordinary 
Phanerogamia on the other; whilst they have given increased extent 
and precision to our knowledge of the reproductive and developmental 
processes in the cryptogamic series, from its culuminating forms down 
to the humble Mosses and Characee. And itis scarcely too much to 
say that the difference between the present state of our knowledge on 
this subject, and that of our ignorance regarding it no more than 
- twenty years ago, can only be compared, as regards the Phanerogamia, 
with that which separates our present knowledge from the benighted 
ignorance which prevailed before the promulgation of the “sexual 
system ” of Linnzus. 

From M. Claparéde of Geneva, one of the most industrious and skilful 
microscopic observers of our time, we have two additional works,” which 
show that notwithstanding the hindrances interposed by very infirm 
health, he continues to prosecute his admirable researches in the spirit 
of his great master Johannes Miiller. The account given by Rathke 
of the development of the Scorpion, and the researches of Herold on 
that of the common Garden Spider, admirable as they were in their 
time, left much to be filled up; the requirements of modern embryo- 
logical science being far greater than those which alone could be satis- 





2 “Recherches sur l’Evolution des Araignées; Memoire auquel la Société des 
Arts et des Sciences d’Utrecht a décerné une Médaille d’Or, dans la Séance 
Annuelle du Juin 25, 1861.” Par M. Edouard Clapartde. Avec huit Planches 
4to. Utrecht, 1862. 

“‘ Recherches Anatomiques sur les Oligochétes.” Par Edouard Clapartde. Avec 
quatre Planches. 4to. Gentve, 1862. 
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' fied by the imperfect methods of investigation at the disposal of those 
who laid its foundation. With the view of meeting’these requirements, 
M. Claparéde commenced his researches on the species studied by 
Herold ; but he soon found that in consequence of the opacity. of its 
egg, ke could not succeed in observing more than Herold had already 
deseribed. After making many essays upon other species, he had the 
good fortune to find one at last—the Pholeus opilimides, tommon in 
stables, coach-houses, and‘ cellars—in which the study of the develop-, 
mentrof the egg may be prosecuted with such , facility that (as he 
quaintly expresses it), “elle n’estr elativement plus qu’un jeu.” This 
study he prosecuted for three successive years, always with the same 
results ; and these, of which some are not a little surprising, he has 
embodied in- the memoir before. us, together’ with evidence of the 
identity of the developmental process in otlfer Araneida. This memoir, 
published in the original French by the-Society of Arts and Sciences at 
Utrecht, with an abundance of beautifu) illustrations, is one which no 
student of development can dispense with; since it now carries our know- 
ledge of the evolution of the Araneida to a level as high as that which 
we possess in regard to any other members of the animal kingdom. 

M. Claparéde’s second memoir relates to the structure and physio- 
logy of a most interesting group of aquatic Worms allied to the com- 
mon earthworm ; of which, although several forms had been previously 
studied by expert anatomists, very much yet remained to be known. 
Having simply desired in the first instance to repeat the admirable 
observations of M. d’Udekem on the tubifex rivulorum, he was led on 
to study other members of the group which present themselves in the 
streams around Geneva; and he was rewarded by the discovery of 
several types previously unknown, which have afforded materials for re- 
searches of great value towards the elucidation of questions by no means 
limited to the particular group to which these animals belong, but 
having reference to the general morphology of the Annelid type. 

Another memoir rewarded by the Utrecht Society has reached us- 
together with that which we have just noticed—one, namely, by Dr. 
Semper, on the embryonic development of a species of Ampullaria, a 
Pectinibranchiate Gasteropod.2 We are far from finding in it, how- 
ever, the information we had a right to expect in a memoir so dis- 
tinguished; the author being apparently unaware of what has been 
previously made out upon the subjeét,‘and giving but a very meagre 
account of his own observations. It is not without points of interest ; 
but cannot, like the memoir of M. Claparéde on Neritina fluviatilis, 
take rank as an almost complete exposition of the developmental 
history of the species to which it relates. 

Although the embryology of the Guinea-pig has been already studied 
by Bischoff, who gave ten years ago an exposition of his view of its 
history, yet such is the advance of the science of development that 





3 ‘‘ Entwickelungsgeschichte der Ampullaria Polita (Deshayes) nebst Mitthei- 
lungen iiber die Entwickelungsgeschichte einiger andern Gastropoden aus den 
Tropen. Von Dr. Carl Semper.” Eine von der Utrechter Gesellschaft fiir Kunst 
und Wissenschaft gekrénte Preisschrift. Mit Vier Tafeln. 4to, Utrect, 1862. 
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even Bischoff’s descriptions now fail to satisfy its requirements. Many 
new questions have arisen; many old questions, which were supposed 
to have been laid at rest, have been revived ; and as Professor Reichert 
has been among the foremost in the recent prosecution of this depart- 
ment of inquiry, we are very glad to receive from him a systematic 
exposition of hzs view of the developmental process in this familiar 
Mammal,‘ which affords peculiar facilities for the solution of the much- 
contested question. 

The complete revolution which has been made by the researches of 
recent times in the views previously accepted in regard to the zoological 
and physiological relations of some of the commonest Entozoa by which 
Man is infested, and the additions to our knowledge of the history of 
others which have resulted from the extension of intelligent inquiry in 
that direction, are quite sufficient to justify the production of a new 
treatise on a subject previously so hackneyed ; and the high reputation 
of Professor Leuckart as a scientific zoologist, together with the merits 
of his own researches on this particular subject, give the best assu- 
rance that the work of which the first part now lies before us will be 
completed in a manner worthy of its author.» We cannot refrain, 
however, from an expression of our regret that the illustrative wood- 
cuts should be so inferior in point of execution to those of other 
scientific treatises of the day. 

Although the death of Dr. Todd, and the absorption of Mr. Bow- 
man into the vortex of lucrative practice have deprived the Medical 
School of King’s College of two of the luminaries to whom it owed its 
earlier lustre, their pupil, Dr. Beale, has shown himself their by no 
means unworthy successor; making up in zeal and industry what 
may be wanting in that larger grasp of the subject, and that admir- 
able power of exposition, which placed his predecessors among the 
most successful teachers of the day. Among the cultivators of 
Histology in this country (who cannot, as a whole, be placed in 
comparison with those of Germany), he is entitled to claim a lead- 
ing place; and the College of Physicians, with a due perception of 
the importance of Histological research in contributing towards 
sounder views of those minute alterations in the elementary parts of 
the healthy tissues, which constitute the earliest phenomena of disease, 





4 « Beitraege ziir Entwickelungsgeschichte der Meerschweinchens.” Von C. B. 
Reichert. Erste Abtheilung. Aus der Abhaldlungen der Kénigl. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1861. Mit 8 Kupfertafeln. 4to. Berlin, 1862. 

5 <*Die Menslichen Parasite, und die von ihnen herriihzenden Krankheiten. 
Ein Hand und Lehrbuch fiir Naturforscher und Aertze.” Von Dr. Rudolph 
Leuckart, Professor den Zoologie und vergleichenden Anatomie in Giessen. Erster 
Band, 1 and 2 Lieferung. 8vo. Leipzig, 1862. 

8 «On the Structure of the Simple Tissues of the Human Body, with some 
Observations on their Development, Growth, Nutrition, and Decay, and on certain 
Changes occurring in Disease.” A Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, in 1861. By Lionel 8. Beale, M.B., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physiology and of General and Morbid Anatomy in King’s College, 


London. With 70 Figures, and a Descriptive List of 61 Specimens. 8vo. London, ° 
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invited him to deliver an exposition of the views on these points 
to which he has been led by a prolonged course of investigation. 
These views differ in many important particulars from those which 
are current both in this country and in Germany; more particu- 
larly in the comparatively small importance which they assign to 
the “cell” as a physiological unit. The recent expansion of the 
“cellular theory,” by Virchow, into a pathological system, has 
stirred up an antagonistic discussion of its merits, which will doubt- 
less issue in a more discriminating appreciation of them ; and towards 
such an appreciation we have no question that Dr. Beale’s researches 
will afford a valuable contribution. He has devoted great attention to 
the best methods of preparing and preserving specimens of the tissues; 
and lays particular stress on the importance of treating them with an 
ammoniacal solution of carmine, which enables what he terms “ germi- 
nal matter” to be distinguished from “formed material,” the former 
being dyed by the colouring matter, whilst the latter, if stained at all, 
loses its tinge by immersion in glycerine. We think it would not be 
difficult, however, to show that Dr. Beale has generalized rather hastily 
in the conclusion he would have us adopt, that the former is the general 
undifferentiated material of the fabric, whilst the latter is the special- 
ized substance peculiar to each tissue: for there cannot be a tissue 
more peculiar in its composition and endowments than the axis- 
cylinder of a nerve-fibre, and yet this is dyed by carmine whilst the 
surrounding sheath remains untinged. We apprehend the truth to be 
rather that the carmine dyes those matters which are in a state of 
active change, whilst it is not taken up by such as are out of the 
current. We cannot but think, moreover, that Dr. Beale would find 
it to his advantage to study the phenomena of tissue-formation in 
those lowest organisms whose bodies exhibit the various grades of 
transition between “ sarcode,’’ which we take to be the same with his 
“germinal matter,” and “formed material” of various kinds. We 
would specially recommend to him the study of the common Hydra 
with this view, since we doubt not that it will adequately repay him. 
The well-known fact that its body changes its colour according to the 
food with which it is for the time supplied, shows that the carmine 
test would probably act upon it very satisfactorily. 

Professor Wagner sends us a continuation of his valuable researches 
on the conformation of the Human Brain,’ with especial reference to 
the disposition of its convolutions, and its relations to the brains of 
the Quadrumana. In the part before us he gives the results of his 
examinations of several imperfectly developed brains of idiots and 
eretins, which will be found of great interest. We cannot but regret 
that his illustrations were not executed by photography ; since we 
hold it impossible for an artist to delineate the unsymmetrical contour 





7 “ Vorstudien zu einer Wissenschaftlichen Morphologie und Physiologie des 
menschlichen Gehirns als Seelenorgan.” Zweite Abhardlung. Ueber den Hirnbau 
.der Mikrocephalen mit vergleichender Riicksicht auf den Bau des Gehirns der 
normalen Menschen und der Quadrumanen. Von Rudolph Wagner. Mit fiin* 
Steintafeln. 
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of the cerebral convolutions with even an approach to the exactness 
obtainable in the sun-picture. 

The Lymphatic system, especially in the frog, has recently been 
made the subject of very careful study by Dr. Recklinghausen, who 
has devised new methods of investigating its distribution ;§ and, 
although he can scarcely be said to have discovered any new facts of 
importance (the relation of the lymphatic system to the connective 
tissue being very generally appreciated), yet he has doubtless increased 
the precision of what was previously known less satisfactorily. 

There is scarcely a more remarkable instance of the increased pre- 
cision of modern physiological inquiry, than that which is afforded by 
the extensive use now being made in Germany, of the beautiful instru- 
mental method, first devised by Professor Helmholtz, for measuring 
the rate of transmission of nerve-force. A modification of this 
apparatus has been devised by Dr. Rosenthal for the purpose of 
determining several questions still remaining open as to the relation of 
the Vagus nerve to the Respiratory movements ;? and we must con- 
tent ourselves with this general indication of the nature of the very 
elaborate inquiry of which he has embodied the results in the treatise 
before us—results which cannot but be deeply interesting to all 
such as concern themselves with the Physiology of the Nervous 
System. 

We are glad to receive from the “New Sydenham Society” a 
sample of the valuable series of works which they are placing within 
easy reach of every member of the medical profession.! Professor 
Casper had so long held the highest rank among the medical jurists of 
Germany, and Germany has so long been the country in which 
Forensic medicine has been most scientifically cultivated, that a trans- 
lation of his admirable work cannot but promote the advance of that 
much neglected study in this country—Every one of the mono- 
graphs contained in the second of the volumes whose titles are cited 
below, is well deserving of being reproduced in this country; and we 
may specially advert to the first among these, since the recent visit 
of Professor Czermak to the metropolis, and the self-sacrificing zeal 





8 «‘Die Lymphgefiisse und ihre Beziehung zum Bindegewebe.” Von Dr. 
F, V. Recklinghausen, erstem Assistenten des pathologischen Instituts zu Berlin. 
Mit 6 lithographischen Tafeln und 7 Abbildungen in Holachnitt. 8vo. Berlin, 
18 


62. 

9 “Die Athembewegungen und ihre Beziehungen zum Nervus Vagus.” Von Dr. 
J. Rosenthal, Assistenten am Physiologischen Laboratorium der Universitat zu 
Berlin. Mit drei Tafeln. 8vo. Berlin, 1862. 

10 «‘ A Handbook of the Practice of Forensic Medicine, based upon personal 
experience.” By Johann Ludwig Casper, M.D., Professor of Forensic Medicine 
in the University of Berlin, &c., &c. Vol. I. Thanatological Division. Trans- 
lated from the Third Edition of the Original by George William Balfour, M.D. 
Published for the New Sydenham Society. 8vo. London, 1861. 

** Selected Monographs :—Czermak on the practical uses of the Laryngoscope ; 
Dusch on Thrombosis of the Cerebral Sinuses ; Schroeder van der Kolk on Atrophy 
of the Brain; Radicke on the application of Statistics to Medical Enquiries ; 
Esmarch on the Uses of Cold in Surgical Practice.” Published for the New Syden- 
ham Society. 8vo. London, 1861. 
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with which he admitted every scientific inquirer to witness his 
demonstrations, must have satistied all who embraced the opportunity 
thus afforded them, both as to the perfection of his instrumental 
method, and of the facility with which, in judicious hands, it may be 
employed. We certainly could not have conceived &@ priori that the 
play of his “ vocal cords’’ could be made just as apparent to the eye as 
that of his lips ; yet such, without exaggeration, was the case. 

A refreshing contrast to the grossly-empirical treatises put forth 
on the treatment of Consumption by men who trade on the ignorance 
and weakness of such as are unhappily in a position to be duped by 
them, is presented by an unpretending little volume lately put forth 
by Dr. Jones,!! which gives the results of a large clinical experience, 
chiefly among the poorer classes, of the remedial use of the perchloride 
of iron, especially in the earlier stages of the disease. He was led 
to make a systematic trial of the various preparations of iron, some- 
times alone, and sometimes in combination with cod-liver oil, by con- 
siderations of which every scientific pathologist must appreciate the 
force, in regard to that diminished proportion of the red corpuscles of the 
blood, which is one of the characteristics of the tubercular cachexia, 
and the known power of iron to promote their augmentation. And 
having been led by experience to regard the perchloride as the form 
which may be most advantageously administered in the great majority 
of cases, he perseveringly tested its therapeutic power with results 
which he now submits to the judgment of the profession. In advo- 
cating the use of iron in consumption, he makes no pretension to the 
introduction of a new remedy, for iron has always held a distinguished 
place among the means of antagonizing its progress; his only claim 
is to have rendered more precise the rules and method of its adminis- 
tration, its true use, and the causes of its failure. And he commends 
the result of his experience to the fair consideration of his readers, on 
the grounds that whatever judgment they may form of the theoretical 
portions of his work, the facts from which his conclusions are drawu 
have been collected and tabulated with a rigorous regard to accuracy. 

Ina volume now before us, Dr. John Davy has embodied some of the 
results of his lengthened experience in the medical service of the army, 
now extending over nearly half-a-century.!* During’ the greater part 
of this period, he was in the habit of making notes of the morbid 
appearances in every fatal case that came under his observation, of which 
a post-mortem examination was instituted; and of then examining the 
register of the case in the hospital books, from which he made an 





11 ‘*The Use of Perchloride of Iron and other Chalybeate Salts in the Treatment 
of Consumption: being a Clinical Enquiry into their Physiological Action and 
Therapeutic Properties. With a Chapter on Hygitne.” By James Jones, M.D. 
Lond., M.R.G.P., Physician to the Metropolitan Free Hospital, and to the 
Infirmary for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest. Post 8vo. London, 1862. 
Pp. 109. 

ts “*On some of the more important Diseases of the Army, with Contributions to 
Pathology.” By John Davy, M.D., F.R.S., Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. 
8vo. London, 1862. 
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abstract of the symptoms and treatment recorded, appending thereto 
some brief remarks on what seemed most peculiar in each. Of these 
records he has upwards of a thousand, collected in various foreign 
stations as well as at home; and he has now endeavoured to turn them 
to good account for the benefit of the service, by publishing such a 
selection from each principal group of cases as might serve as the basis 
for definite conclusions of practical import. Dr. Davy has earned so 
high a title to respect as a painstaking and conscientious observer, that 
we feel sure that this unpretending digest of his protracted and exten- 
sive experience will be received with the gratitude it deserves on the 
part of those for whose benefit it is more especially designed. 

Mr. Beardmore’s “ Manual of Hydrology’ has grown to its present 
size and importance out of the Hydraulic tables which have been so 
long associated with his name in the minds of Civil Engineers. It 
contains four divisions. The first is a new form of the Hydraulic tables 
just alluded to, and such of the laws which govern the flow of water 
and other fluids are shown by tabular results derived from the usual 
formule, and the most suitable constants are computed so as to simplify 
what are at best troublesome and sometimes intricate calculations. The 
effect of velocity on the materials composing the beds of rivers and 
drains is specially noticed, bearing as it does on the great question of 
sewerage and drainage now brought so prominently before the public, 
such as the metropolitan main drainage, and the serious evils arising 
out of the recent disaster in the fens at King’s Lynn. The work also 
gives constants for readily computing the flow of gas in mains; other 
useful tables are added, such as are familiar to the engineer in the wide 
field of modern practice, including rules for the use of the mountain 
barometer and computations of the tides from the lunar tables of the 
Nautical Almanack. 

The second division of the Manual is devoted to a consideration of 
the nature and volume of springs, streams, and rivers, and there is 
given much curious original information on their maximum, minimum, 
and average flow, and the slope assumed under the varying conditions 
which nature offers. The districts under consideration range over the 
pastoral and hill country of Great Britain, Ireland, and France, to the 
snow-fed rivers of the Alps, of India, and of the Nile. The author has 
attempted to connect many of their phenomena with the periodic fall 
of rain, in order to afford an approximation as to the amount absorbed 
by vegetation and spent in evaporation, and as to how much passes 
into the sea. The whole of this portion of the Manual is devoted to 
ground hitherto almost untrodden by previous writers; the materials 
appear to beculled from the experiments of a few engineers and scien- 
titie bodies, and to a still greater extent from Mr. Beardmore’s own 
researches. The facts collected from various authorities as to the 
Nile, its volume, rise, fall, and depth of deposit, contain interesting 
food for speculation. 








13 ¢¢ Manual of Hydrology,” by N. Beardmore, C.E. London. Waterlow and 
Son, 1862. 
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The third division is devoted to the peculiarities of tides, and more 
particularly those affecting tidal rivers; this portion of the treatise 
discusses the intricate questions arising out of new cuts and works, 
such as the canals and tidal rivers in the fens, some of which, and 
also the embankments of the Po, are described and explained by plates 
with great minuteness in this treatise. 

The fourth division of the “ Manual of Hydrology ” is devoted to 
the consideration of rainfall, evaporation, and the distribution of rain, 
with notices of the temperature, in so far as it influences the flow of 
water. The tables of rainfall occupy eighty-four pages, embracing 
every part of the globe and every variety of mountain, plain, interior 
of continents, and sea-coast. The collection has been reduced from 
various foreign measures into English inches, and the whole offers a 
mass of reference in this department of meteorological and practical 
engineering science, which has, we believe, not been attempted before 
on a broad seale by any English meteorologist. It will be seen from 
this hasty sketch that the work in question contains much that is 
valuable to the engineer and others of kindred pursuits. 
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R. MORDTMANN’S “ History of the Amazons” is a literary 
curiosity that only scholars will care to read.!_ In his inquiries 

into the various aspects of Asia Minor, the learned investigator had 
his attention cailed to the famous warrior-women of antiquity, who 
are said to have founded the city Themiscyra, at the mouth of the 
river Thermodon, to have had conscientious objections to the institution 
of matrimony, and to have acquired facility in the use of the bow at 
the expense of their beauty. It is as the champion of the historical 
existence of these female lords of the creation that the author of Die 
Amazonen (the Breastless Ones) makes his present appearance. Espe- 
cially indignant with the symbolism which attenuates all fact into 
mythological allegory, he assails the explanation given by A. Pauly 
Bahr in his article on these classical Britomarts. He will not hear of 
their being priestesses of the moon-goddess; although he thinks that 
to represent them as the counterparts of the Galli or Corybantes 
is mere moonshine. The ancient Amazons were, he maintains, a his- 
torical reality, the product of some extreme social necessity, and very 
unlike our modern drawing-room heroines who have usurped their 
name. They were noble, enthusiastic women, who, impelled by an 
earnest love of their native country, temporarily set aside the laws of 
nature. Ancient Hellas had no Amazons ; but the regenerate Greece 





1 “‘Die Amazonen.” Ein Beitrag zur unbefangenen Priifung und Wiirdigung 
der iiltesten Ueberlieferungen. Von A. D. Mordtmann, Dr., &c. London and 
Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. 1862. 
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of our own day has not been without them. Other lands, too, have 
been thus favoured. Bohemia perhaps had a Vlasta and Libussa ; 
France had assuredly its Joan of Arc; Spain, he might have added, had 
its maid, or indeed maids of Saragossa. Above all, in 1854 the old 
phenomena reappeared in the shape of Kara Fatme Hanum, who, at 
the head of her cavalry, hastened from the mountains of Kurdistan to 
Constantinople to fight for the Fatherland. This revival must have 
been anything but an agreeable surprise, since the chief equestrian 
is described as a little old shrivelled-up woman, very different from her 
predecessors, the serene and majestic Antiope and Penthesilea. To 
make up for the want of personal attractions, the fire of courage flashed 
in her eyes, and her appearance is pronounced by her admirer to have 
been “the most biting satire on the Symbolists.” Dr. Mordtmann’s 
monograph contains a considerable number of citations from the 
writings of Greek and Latin authors, from which the reader is, we 
believe, intended to extract or conjecture the history of these military 
ladies. Its erudition entitles it to the respectful perusal of the student 
of classical mythology; though he is little likely to be convinced 
of the soundness of the writer’s principal conclusion. 

Herr Friedlander being of opinion that the period from Augustus 
to Constantine is divisible into two contrasting and unequal parts, 
with the reign of Commodus for a common boundary, and finding an 
abundance of valuable illustrative material in the literary and other 
memorials of the first two centuries, has turned it to good account, in 
a preliminary instalment of a work designed to elucidate the manners 
of the Roman people, from the accession of the second Cesar to the 
death of the unworthy son of the noble Aurelius.? After a glance at 
the architectural arrangements of the seven-hilled city, the author 
sketches, with some detail, the imperial court, its influence on manners, 
the official and social life, its ceremonial, and its public entertainments. 
In a third chapter we have an account of the senators, the knights, 
and the common people. A fourth chapter gives us some idea of the 
clientela of the old régime, as well as that of the first and second centu- 
ries, and also of the general social intercourse of the time. The conclu- 
ding section of the volume contains various illustrations of the every-day 
life of Roman women ; describes their childhood, their domestic position, 
their employments and education, their virtues and vices, their super- 
stition, extravagances, and heroism. Some curious matter will be found 
in the appendices attached to most of the sections. In the final 
appendix the beautiful story of Cupid and Psyche is made the subject 
of some valuable remarks. Herr Friedlander regards it not as an 
allegory shadowing the relation of the human soul to celestial love, 
according to the interpretation of Fulgentius Planciades and most 
other interpreters, but as a kind of mahrchen or fairy tale, originally 
emanating from some Indo-Germanic source, adopted into the “ folk 
lore” of the Greeks and Romans, and transferred, with characteristic 
alterations, to the amusing fiction of Apuleius. To illustrate this 





2 * Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, &c.”” Von Ludwig Friedlinder, 
Professor in Koenigsberg. Erster theil: David Nutt. 1862. 
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position he compares it with the Indian story of Tulisa. It is, he is of 
opinion, merely an antique version of the rough run of the course of 
true love, of the separations, the reunions, the sorrows, and ultimate 
happiness of that provokingly common-place phenomenon, a pair of 
lovers. 

Nearly two centuries and a-half before the birth of Apuleius, the 
Roman dominions were first invaded by the Cimbri and Teutones, the 
latter of whom were certainly of Germanic derivation. Beginning his 
historical narrative at this remote period, Herr Wirth has written the 
first volume of a work designed to portray the whole life of the 
German people, from the earliest time down to the present day. The 
portion now published comprises the interval between B.c. 114 and 
A.p.900. The introduction, drawn up in a reflective and genial spirit, 
entitles the author to a place among those historians who conceive 
history as a science, and attempt to ascertain the laws of its develop- 
ment. If there is nothing very novel or profound in Herr Wirth’s 
speculations, they are, at any rate, distinguished by at least a general 
conformity with experience. After a rapid review of his historical 
principia, he passes to a survey of the external circumstances which 
belong to his subject, indicating the origin and earliest settlements of 
the Germans, their contests with Rome, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and the formation of the kingdom of the Franks. The 
internal relations are described in a second section. The land and its 
productions, the people and their dwellings, the position of women, the 
traffic, trade, transport, old guilds and societies, money, finance, law, 
social classifications, institutions, war, art and religion, are all elucidated 
in a sufficiently copious manner. Herr Wirth’s information is very 
extensive : he shows research, industry, and some originality, and writes 
agreeable, intelligible German. 

For illustrating the mode in which the great nations of Europe 
passed from Paganism or the divinity of nature into the spiritual life 
unfolded by Christianity, the Gemma Ecclesiastica is now, the editor 
assures us, capable of being rendered generally available.* This literary 
pearl of the church was of all his numerous writings, perhaps the 
favourite of Giraldus himself, and was by him presented to Inno- 
cent III. during a visit to the Papal court, whither he went to 
defend his election to the see of St. David. Its strictly historical 
value appears to us very small, but as “a faithful transcript of a super- 
stitious age,” it is not without considerable interest. Most readers 
will, we presume, content themselves with the perusal of Mr. Brewer’s 
entertaining preface. ‘There are some curious instances of clerical 
ignorance cited in it, and a remarkable passage from Giraldus is quoted, 





3 ‘‘ Deutsche Geschichte von der iltesten Zeit bis zur Gegenwart.” Von Max 
Wirth. Erster Band. London: Triibner and Co. 1862. 

4 «*Giraldi Cambrensis Opera.” Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A., Professor of 
English Literature, King’s College, London, &c. Published by the Authority of 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the 
Master ofthe Rolls. Vol. II. London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
1862. 
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which shows the existence of speculative infidelity even among the 
clergy of his time. 

We owe to the same indefatigable editor a preface of rare excellence, 
prefixed to the first volume of the “ Letters and Papers of the Reign of 
Henry VIII.” ° The delineations of the genius of Wolsey, and of the 
character and policy of the second Tudor king, in the earlier part of 
his career, with the sketches of the social or economic English life of 
the period, are ably done. The labour expended by Mr. Brewer and 
his coadjutors in the collection and arrangement of the multifarious 
materials brought together in the present volume, must have been 
almost heroic, both in quantity and quality. The papers contained in 
it relate to the period comprised between 1509 and 1514. A copious 
index facilitates reference. 

Mr. John Bruce has contributed a striking and discriminating pre- 
face to a volume of papers belonging to the domestic series of the reign 
of Charles L® In this volume will be found abstracts of letters written 
by the great Lord Wentworth, material connected with Noy’s “ odious 
and crying project of soap ;” notices of Weston, Laud, and others ; and 
a correct account of the often misstated arrangement by which 
Charles I. relinquished his hereditary right on Sir Hugh Middleton’s 
New River Company. The preface contains, among other notable 
things, a letter from Laud to Windebank, one from Wentworth to the 
Earl of Carlisle, and a prayer in the handwriting of “the Royal 
Martyr.” 

The new volume of State Papers, “edited by Mary Anne Everett 
Green,” is a continuation of a calendar already noticed in this Review. 
It has no preface descriptive of the contents, but it has a comprehen- 
sive general index. The abstracts of the documents which are contained 
in it, relate to the domestic occurrences of the reign of Charles II., ex- 
tending over the greater part of the two years, 1663—1664. Readers 
of “ Peveril of the Peak,” or natives of the Isle of Man, will read with 
interest the notice relating to William Christian, said in hisson Evan’s 
petition to have been shot to death in spite of the Act of Indemnity, 
Henry Nowell, governor, Richard Tyldesly, comptroller, and Richard 
Stevenson, one of the board before which the two officials were sum- 
moned on the complaint of George Christian. 

A hundred years after the English Revolution which expelled the 
Stuart race of kings, the explosion took place in France which ended in 
the downfall of the Bourbon monarchy. Convinced that the collective 





5 “ Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII, 
&c.” Arranged and catalogued by J. S. Brewer, M.A., under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, and with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. 
Vol. I, London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1862. 

6 ‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles I., 1631 
—1633, &c.” Edited by John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, &c. London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
1862. 

7 “Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles II.” 
Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green, Author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Princesses of 
England,” under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, &c. London : Longman, 
Green, Longman, & Roberts. 1862. 
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tyranny is more insupportable than the tyranny of the individual, 
detesting the brutal despotism of the Reign of Terror, and hoping to 
convert the more moderate admirers of Danton and Robespierre {rom 
the errors of their senseless Utopian belief, M. Mortimer-Ternaux has 
undertaken to rewrite the history of this terrific anarchy, consulting 
authentic documents and hitherto unedited papers, and checking the 
reports of the Monitewr, which historians have too hastily accepted as 
impartial, by the corresponding statements of the “ Journal des Débats 
et Décrets.’’® Fixing the date of commencement of this frightful drama 
at the 20th June, 1792, when the infuriated mob entered the inviolable 
asylum of Louis XVI., the author, with a certain gravity of style and 
solidity of reflection, traces in the two volumes before us the progress 
of events from the insurrection of June to the conflagration of the 10th 
of August. In the introduction, he briefly indicates the characteristics 
of the Reign of Terror, and describes the political and social state of 
1792, the constitutional and revolutionary parties, the nobility, clergy, 
royalty, the press and the clubs, and the Girondin ministry. The 
Feast of Liberty and that of Law, the outbreak of June, Lafayette in 
Paris, the suspension of the Mayor, the Federates, the Sections, the 
night of the 9th to 10th of August, and the Fall of Royalty, suggest 
the cardinal divisions under which the various incidents are arranged. 
Painting in dark colours the portraits not only of such men as Robes- 
pierre and Danton, but even of men like Roland and Dumouriez, our 
historian is compelled to admit that Lonis XVI. from the day of his 
accession to the throne began that long series of tergiversations which 
ended in his own death and the fall of the monarchy. The notes and 
elucidatory documents attached to the two volumes of the work now 
issued are very ample. 

Among the results of the war in which revolutionary France and 
conservative Europe engaged, was the temporary subjugation of Han- 
over in the spring of 1803. In the middle of the month of March 
that electorate enjoyed undisturbed tranquillity ; at the beginning of 
June it was delivered, helpless, into the hands of the enemy. Hanover 
then presented the only point in which France could affect our interests. 
Hanover therefore she overran, thereby offering a decided insult to 
Austria and Prussia, who were bound by treaty to afford it protection. 
France then proceeded to make other acquisitions, and the war on the 
Continent followed. The epoch marked by the convention of Sulingen 
was an eminently important one in the history of Hanover. Herr von 
Ompteda, subsequently minister, took such a part in the transactions 
of the time, that he was forced to fly from his country, and to remain 
for many years in exile, accompanied by his son, the author of the 
“ Historico-Political Study ” which is now given tothe world.? From 
his father’s oral narrative and posthumous papers, and the privatearchives 





8 «Histoire de la Terreur 1791—1794.” D’aprés des documents authen- 
tiques et inédits. Par M. Mortimer-Ternaux. 2 vols. Paris: Michel Levy Fréres. 
1862. 

9 «Die Ueberwaltigung Hanover durch die Franzosen, &c.” Von F.V. Ompteda, 
Kénig]. Hanoverischen Regierungsrath. Mit dem facsimile des Convention von 
Sulingen. London: David Nutt. 1862. 
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to which the King of Hanover has accorded him access, Herr von 
Ompteda has compiled a circumstantial account of the proceedings 
that distinguished the invasion and conquest of his country in 1803. 

Continuing in the same general chronological track, we find the story 
of Napoleon’s Russian campaign told, it would seem, with ample cir- 
cumstance, in a work compiled under Imperial auspices by M. Bog- 
danowitsch, in three volumes.!9 A German version of one volume of 
the original slightly abridged, in the preliminary chapters, is all that we 
have seen of this copious narrative. For its production more than one 
thousand five hundred sources have been consulted; state archives 
ransacked, letters, diaries, and a mass of official material examined. 
The present volume contains fourteen chapters. The narrative com- 
mences with a description of the earlier wars of Alexander and Napoleon, 
explains the origin of that of 1812, describes the preparations for it 
and the state of things that preceded it, and ends with the first battle 
of Polozk. It has seven appendices, four maps, and ten plans. The 
work abounds in military details. In particular it inserts a plan 
of the Russian operations, in the retreat from the frontiers into the 
interior of the country, the existence of which some historians have 
denied. See ch. v. 

The ninth volume of the “ Supplementary Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington” ?! brings us a little further down the stream of time (1814- 
1815). The papers comprised in it refer to the period between the 
armistice which followed the battle of Toulouse and the termination 
of the Duke’s functions at the Congress of Vienna, when his Grace 
was appointed to the command of the armies in the Low Countries. 
Among the subjects illustrated are the capitulation of Paris, the 
maintenance of French prisoners of war, the definitive treaty of peace 
between Great Britain and France, the state of ‘affairs at Lisbon, 
the negotiations at Basle, the Russian views on Poland, the proposed 
treatment of Murat, peace with the United States, and claim of prize- 
money for the Duke of Wellington and his army. To elucidate the 
diplomatic and public transactions in which the Duke of Wellington 
was engaged at this period of his life, the noble editor has included in 
the present collection letters from the Prince Regent, the Emperor 
Alexander, Louis XVIII., Murat, Liverpool, Castlereagh, and Bathurst. 
Such a volume can scarcely fail to possess valuable historical material. 

The “ History of the Nineteenth Century,” by G. G. Gervinus, begins 
immediately after the famous congress at which the Duke of Welling- 
ton was British Plenipotentiary.’* The sixth instalment of the werk 





10 «*Geschichte des Feldzuges im Jabre, 1812, &c.”” Von M. Bogdanowitsch, 
Kaiserlich Russischer Generalmajor. 1 Band, &c. Aus dem Russischen von G, 
Baumgarten, &c. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 

ll ‘*Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of the Field- 
Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington, K.G.” Vol. IX., &. London: John 
Murray. 1862. 

14 “Geschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts seit den Wiener Vortriigen.” 
Von G. G. Gervinus. Sechster Band. Geschichte des Aufstandes und der Wie- 
dergeburt von Griechenland, Zweiter Theil. London and Edinburgh: Williams 
and Norgate. 1862. 
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now before us continues the story of the revolution and the regeneration 
of Greece. In a previous number of this Review we noticed the first 
portion of this division of Gervinus’s History. The author resumes 
his narrative with an account of the Philhellenes and Egyptians. A 
sketch of the participation of the West in the affairs of Greece is 
followed by an account of the war of 1824-5, of different diplomatic 
transactions, and the war of 1826-7. The fate of Greece in the hands 
of diplomacy, the triple alliance between England, Russia, and France, 
and the Russian-Turkish war of 1828-9, are the remaining divisions of 
the historical subject-matter of our author. Notices of Lord Byron, 
Lord Stanhope, and others, are scattered through the volume, which 
concludes with a severe rebuke of the policy of Prince Metternich, 
stigmatized as one continued and unworthy cabal from the moment he 
abandoned his understanding with Lord Castlereagh to indulge his pro- 
Russian sympathies. 

The history of the prosperous fortunes of a great modern colony 
will perhaps be more attractive to some minds than that of the 
attempts of a semi-classical people, like the modern Greeks, to achieve 
independence, or of the diplomatic intricacies by which it was sought 
to further or defeat their purpose. Nearly a century has elapsed 
since the great English navigator, James Cook, trod that part of the 
Australian seaboard which has now become the seat of splendid cities 
and of an extensive commerce. To furnish a connected narrative of 
the affairs of New South Wales, from the period when the country 
first came under the notice of Europeans to the present time, has been 
the object which Mr. Flanagan has proposed to himself in his compre- 
hensive and laborious history.!> Commencing, after a brief preliminary 
retrospect, with the voyage of the first fleet, he traces the progress of 
events under which the colonists have achieved their ultimate pros- 
perity, describes the difficulties which attended the first settlement of 
a remote territory ; the enterprise displayed in the work of discovery 
and exploration ; the successful struggle of a daughter-people to intro« 
duce into a new country the free institutions which their ancestors 
had conquered for them. Though the history of New South Wales is 
to a great extent the history of all Australia, Mr. Flanagan has incor- 
porated in his narrative some account of Van Diemen’s Island, New 
Zealand, Port Philip, Moreton Bay, and other Australasian settlements, 
The historical subject-matter will easily be conjectured: affrays with 
the natives; occasional exploring incidents ; convict troubles and con- 
viet legislation ; the home policy, and the administration of the suce 
cessive governors ; the acquisition of trial by jury, and the inauguration 
of responsible government. Some record of the discovery of gold 
treasures in the colony will be found in Mr. Flanagan’s pages, and in 
an appendix may be read a report bearing on the present condition and 
future prospects of the great Southern gold-fields of New South Wales 
and those of Victoria, recently prepared by the deputy-master of the 





13 ‘The History of New South Wales,” &c. &c. By Roderick Flanagany Mem: 
ber of the Australian Institute and of the Philosophical Society of New South 
Wales. In Two Volumes, London : Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 1862. 
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Mint at Sydney, and the professor of chemistry in the Sydney Uni- 
versity. Of the notable names associated with the settlement, the 
most conspicuous is that of Bligh of the Bownty, whose conduct 
excited the opposition of the revolutionary hero Macarthur. In 
general, Mr. Flanagan’s narrative is very full. Compiled from official 
and newspaper sources, it is, however, naturally somewhat heavy, the 
style possesses no attraction, and the principal interest of the story 
arises from the relation of a British colony to the Mother-country. 
Mr. Flanagan is not a philosopher. His book has no ethnological 
element. We can find in it little about the natives worth reporting. 
The most curious fact, perhaps, which he supplies respecting them, 
is their vainglorious version of the metempsychosis-doctrine. “On 
being told that immense numbers of white people existed far beyond 
the seas, they instantly pronounced them to be their former country- 
men, whose spirits after death had migrated into other regions and 
entered other bodies.” 

_ Sailing from Australia in a north-westerly direction, we reach the 
Sandwich Islands, or Hawaii group. An attractive volume on the 
past, present, and future of the insular kingdom, prefaced by the Bishop 
of Oxford, has been recently published by Manly Hopkins, the Hawaiian 
Consul-General.1* This volume, besides a historical narrative, con- 
tains a description of the physical phenomena of the islands, and of the 
commerce of the kingdom, an account of the derivation and tradi- 
tions of the Hawaii race, of the early island discoveries, of the progress 
and failure of missionary efforts, of the quarrels between the French 
Catholics and Americans, of the French treaties and the Carysfort 
affair. The subject of the twenty-third chapter of Mr. M. Hopkins’ 
book is the depopulation of the islands. He thinks that in 1778-9 
the number of inhabitants amounted, not to 400,000, according to 
Captain Cook’s computation, but to only 200,000. At the time of 
Mr. Ellis’s visit (1823), it was estimated at from 130,000 to 150,000. 
Since then it has gradually dwindled down to 69,800, to which must 
be added 1000 absentees. 

M. Jules Rémy corroborates the evidence of Mr. Hopkins on this 
point, only he substitutes 1861 for 1860 ; makes no allowance for the 
absent thousand, and reasserts the correctness of Captain Cook’s esti- 
mate. The two narratives, moreover, agree in general as to the causes of 
the depopulation. They are prostitution, syphilis, drunkenness, small- 
pox, civilization, and misdirected missionary zeal. Mr. Hopkins con- 
demns the hothouse plan of forcing Christianity on an unprepared people, 
and testifies to the many mistakes of the missionaries. It remains to 
be seen whether, under the new episcopate of Honolulu, inaugurated 
by Dr. Staley, a wiser aud more beneficent Christianity can be in- 
troduced. 

‘ The kindred work of M. Jules Rémy, whose name we have already 
mentioned, is more original and more philosophical, and perhaps not less 





" ¥ “ Hawaii, &c. An Historical Account of the Sandwich Islands (Polynesia).” 
By Manly Hopkins. Hawaiian Consul-General, &c. With a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1862. 
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comprehensive or less entertaining than that of the Consul-General.!» 
The first part consists of an introductory essay on the country, the 
people, and the government, in which the geography, geology, the flora, 
the fauna, the commerce, the origin, religion, manners and customs, 
and the general march of civilization are described in a concise but 
effective manner. The unique characteristic of M. Rémy’s work, “ Ka 
Moolelo Hawaii,” forming the second part, is the Native History, so 
called, compiled mainly by David Malo, who died in 1853, and trans- 
lated by our author, whose long sojourn in the Archipelago has ren- 
dered him familiar with the remote and impossible language of the 
Hawaiian people. This work begins with Adam, or a little before; 
discusses from an orthodox point of view, as well as from the tradi- 
tional, the first appearance of man in the Edens of the western ocean ; 
describes the fate of Cook ; treats of Vancouver’s arrival, of the esta- 
blishment of the missionaries, and the efforts of Kaahumanu to realize 
“the better way.” We sincerely recommend the contributions of 
M. Jules Rémy and Mr. Manly Hopkins towards the formation of a 
literature on Polynesia, to all those who care to explore the destiny of 
races, or to trace the tragical advance of civilization when its antago- 
nist developments are brought into direct and decisive contact. 
Inebriety being one of the reputed causes of the depopulation of 
Hawaii, we may not inappropriately mention here a “ History of the 
Temperance Movement in Great Britain and Ireland.”!6 Written for 
a class and not for the general public, Mr. Cowling’s volume has rather 
a sectarian character. The origin and progress, however, of the anti- 
alcoholic revolution are described intelligibly in its pages ; the prin- 
ciples of that revolution are asserted and vindicated, and the services of 
some of its most conspicuous agents, such as the Rev. Thomas Spencer, 
Mr. Silk Buckingham, and Father Mathew, are adequately recog- 
nised. Indeed, appended to the narrative is a biographical dictionary 
of the names of the departed chiefs of the temperance movement. The 
annals of the movement in its more general aspect may be made to 
date back to the year 1517, when Sigismund de Diettrichsen established 
a society to put down the custom of health-drinking. Another 
temperance society, says our author, was formed by the Duke of 
Hesse, in 1600, which enacted that no member should drink more 
than seven glasses of liquor at a time, and that this should not occur 
oftener than twice a day—a very liberal allowance, we should say. A 
third society we read of was founded by the Count Palatine, 
Frederick V., under the denomination of the Ring of Gold. Suck 
associations, it must be conceded, had little about them of the nature 
of our modern temperance societies. Those who wish to learn some- 
thing of the formation and objects of these more restrictive societies 





15 «Ka Moolelo Hawaii. Histoire de l’Archipel Havaiien (Iles Sandwich) 
Texte et Traduction. Précédés d’une Introduction sur I'Etat Physique, Moral, et 
Politique du Pays.” Par Jules Rémy (Lepalani). Paris and Leipzig : 1862. 

16 * History of the Temperance Movement in Great Britain and Ireland: from 
the Earliest Date to the Present Time,” &c. By Samuel Cowling, Author of ‘‘The 
Traffic in Intoxicating Drinks,” &c. London: William Tweedie, 1862. 
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may advantageously consult Mr. Cowling’s little book. According to 
a representation made to Mr. Edward Baines, M.P., there are at least 
4000 temperance societies in the United Kingdom, and not less than 
8,000,000 teetotalers of all ages, three-fourths of whom are not likely 
to belong to any society. The movement has forty paid lecturers, 
three weekly newspapers, six monthly magazines, two quarterly 
reviews, a Provident Institution with an annual income of 114,000/., 
and a Permanent Land and Building Society with an income of 
77,000/., besides other resources. 

From Mr. Cowling’s historical brooklet, we pass again into the broad 
flood of events on Mr. Lucas’s “ Secularia, or Surveys on the Mainstream 
of History ;” the affected title of a work deficient in unity of design, but 
not quite without a secondary strength and originality of thought.'? 
It consists, in fact, of a series of lectures, often with excellent matter 
in them, in which the author ‘either advances what may be called his 
own views, or criticises, approves, or rejects the opinions of others. 
Believing that history, though not an exact science, yet records ten- 
dencies which are generally if not universally cogent, he proceeds to give 
some account of what he regards as two paramount historic agencies— 
the Law of Development as the chief cause of difference, and the Law 
of Equalization as the chief cause of resemblance in Revolutions. The 
latter law is marked by two movements, that of Property against birth, 
which has received its completion in the ancient and modern world ; 
and that of Numbers against property, which proved fatal in antiquity, 
but which owing to thedifference in the nature of the two civilizations, 
may possibly not be attended with the same results in modern times. 
The former law, or the law of development, has now four elements to 
operate ou—namely, race, religion, the municipal system, and the idea 
of empire. Mr. Lucas recognises also secondary revolutions proceeding 
from the greater antagonism of elements in the modern world. After 
a comparison of ancient and modern revolutions, the essayist concludes 
hopefully, that the “increasing purpose”’ of the ages shall henceforth 
consummate its ends in peace. The paper on Revivalists, or the plagia- 
rists of the past—e.g., the Emperor Julian, Rienzi, the Puritans, and 
the Girondists—contains some correct and striking observations. That 
on the New England Theocracy, in which the brethren were found to be 
heavier than the bishops, is an instructive essay. In another, entitled 
The Medizval Castle, it is maintained that while Western Europe 
was newly settled, “a class was required to enforce cohesion and com- 
press the fluid element of society,’ and to this class castles were in- 
dispensable as the several centres of their dominant influence. A fourth, 
in reporting some characteristics of an English borough in the times 
of Edward IV., gives a picturesque sketch of Bristol as “ the represen- 
tative of the purely municipal element in medieval England.” Mr. 
Lucas’s volume also contains two reviews proper—one on the Revolution 
of 1688 and its historian, and one on the Hohenzollern stage of hero- 
worship. The critic is very severe on Lord Macaulay’s tendency to 





17 <*Secularia ; or Surveys on the Mainstream of History.” By Samuel Lucas, 
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exaggerate, distort, and caricature : he indicates some of the noble his- 
torian’s inaccuracies ; defends those whom he asperses, and incriminates 
the hero whom he eulogizes. In particular, Mr. Lucas decides, on the 
authority of an article in the “ Edinburgh Review,” that William ITI. 
was responsible for the Massacre of Glencoe. We wish he had shown 
precisely the extent of his responsibility. He italicizes the word 
extirpate, but extirpate does not necessarily mean wholesale assassina- 
dion ; and Mr. Charles Knight’s view of the transaction in his “ History 
of England,” which limits William’s responsibility to what the old 
translator of Tacitus would call extermination,* is not, we think, un- 
reasonable. The hero-worship of Mr. Carlyle, inits Hohenzollern stage, is 
no less offensive to our author than Lord Macaulay’s intense admiration 
of our great liberator, as Coleridge somewhere calls William of Orange. 
But we must leave unnoticed his strictures on Mr. Carlyle’s estimate of 
the royal race of Prussia, especially of the drunken Rhadamanthus 
Friedrich Wilhelm, as well as his rebuke of the panegyrist himself, 
who instead of accepting the inevitable condition of progress, the 
growth of the social forces, “is irritated and querulous, or confused and 
alarmed, and rushes out in his shirt-sleeves to call for a hero, and for 
present occasions, and latter-day wants, sees with disgust there is none 
on the beat.” 

If Mr. Carlyle has not found a hero in the thoroughfare of the pre- 
sent, he has been fortunate enough to discover one in a great broad- 
way of the past.!8 For Frederick II. of Prussia had undoubtedly in 
him the elements of greatness which render him a conspicuous figure in 
modern history. “ Arma virumque cano,” would as legitimately begin 
our prose poet’s story of the enlarger of the Prussian monarchy, as it 
does that of the versifying Virgil’s founder of Rome. The chief 
who was at once a master in war, a maker or modifier of the history 
of continental Europe, during many years of the last century ; an en- 
courager of commerce, of agriculture, of art; a successful financier, a 
meritorious author, a legislative reformer, a friend to science, and who, 
as far as negations go, was in religious philosophy nearer the ultimate 
truth than most crowned heads—may serve, after some‘deductions have 
been made from the first superficial estimate of his worth, for a hero, 
acceptable to ourselves as well as Mr. Carlyle. ‘I'he new volume of 
our anti-constitutional historian relates the various political, social, and 
private occurrences which concern Frederick from his accession, 31st 
May, 1740, to 26th July, 1744; of about four years, therefore—a small 
fragment of a reign which lasted more than eleven times as long. The 
abolition of legal torture, toleration or leave to “ every man to get to 
heaven in his own way, acknowledgment and practical recognition of 
fine art and solid science,” are a few of what Mr. Carlyle calls the 
“ physiognomic procedures of Fredrick in his first weeks of kingship.” 
The opening book of the new volume, after telling us, among other 





* See ‘‘Annals,” xv. 2 and 20 in Gordon’s translation, where exterminate is used as 
an equivalent to exturbari and depellendum. 
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things, how the Herstallers had behaved to Fredrick Wilhelm, and got 
the rod which the young king had in pickle for them, ends with the 
Emperor’s death and Frederick’s consequent accession. The second 
book or twelfth of the entire history, introduces us to the first Silesian 
war, the match whose ignition caused a general European conflagration. 
Schlesic, or Silesia, is a fertile and beautiful country, with a total area 
of 20,000 square miles, nearly the third of England proper, enclosed as 
it were, by Brandenburg, Saxony, Bohemia, Moravia, and Poland. On 
the death of Charles II., Frederick I. laying hold of the flaming opportu- 
nity which came rushing from the stormy side of his horizon, resolved 
to assert his claims to four duchies in Silesia, which might, could, 
would, or should have been the property of his ancestors—Liegnietz, 
Brieg, Wohlau, and Jigerndorf. Instead, however, of claiming this 
original appanage of his house, he required from Maria Theresa, the 
daughter and heiress of Charles VI., the duchies of Glogau and 
Sagan, promising to give her his support, and to vote for her husband’s 
elevation to the imperial throne. n the queen’s rejection of his pro- 
posals, he took possession, first of Lower Silesia, and afterwards of 
Upper Silesia, and part of the country of Glatz; the possession being 
finally secured by the Treaty of Berlin, July 28th, 1742. This seizure 
has been called a robbery. Frederick’s panegyrist calls it taking your 
own stolen horse again when you find it; and notwithstanding his oc- 
casional high-handed language, which reminds us of the might-right 
theory of the sophist in Plato’s “Gorgias,” or the reasoning of ‘Tiridates 
in Tacitus,* it is evident to us, from a comparison of passages, that 
Mr. Carlyle considers his hero thoroughly justified in his assertion, by 
word and sword, of these supposed claims. We will state the facts, 
and let the reader judge for himself. Assuming the validity of the 
“heritage-fraternity with Liegnietz,’ as our author calls it, three of 
the four duchies already mentioned ought to have belonged to Prus- 
sia since 1675. ‘The Emperor, however, denied the validity of the com- 
pact, declaring that it had been suppressed ages ago by Imperial power, 
which Mr. Carlyle, perhaps rightly, supposes to have been all fudge. 
The fourth duchy, Jagerndorf, was the possession of John George, the 
Elector’s uncle, who, for the part he took in the battle of Weissenberg, 
was, we are told, “tyrannously put to the ban,” and had Jagerndorf 
taken from him by Ferdinand II. of the House of Hapsburg. In 
1685, the Great Elector was offered by the Austrian Court and its sharp- 
practising ambassador, the circle of Schwiebus on the north-western edge 
of Silesia, in liquidation of all his Silesian claims. The bargain seems to 
have been a bad one, and one which reflected much discredit on the 
Austrian Court. But bad as it was, the Elector accepted it, and, as far 
as he was concerned, was bound to abide by his engagement. Mean- 
while the Elector’s son, who was old enough to know better—he was 
nearly thirty years of age—had, for a consideration, signed a secret com- 
pact, obliging him to restore Schwiebus on his accession. Two years 
after his father died, and the new king, the dupe of his own folly and 





* “Td in summa fortuna equius quod validius, et sua retinere private domus, de 
alienis certare regiam laudem esse.” Taciti Annalicem, xv. 2. 
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of diplomatic swindling, protesting against the transaction, and in- 
voking the yet distant “flaming opportunity,” surrendered Schwiebus 

‘in terms of his promise.” This is the perplexed transaction, the moral 
issue out of which is so clear to Mr. Carlyle, and clear, not in the 
felonious construction put on Frederick’s conduct by most readers, but 
in the heroic interpretation which his biographer advances. Is ‘this 
interpretation a justifiable one ? 

How the first Silesian war awoke a general European one; how the 
general European one broke out into flame after the extinction of its 
antecedent, till perfect peace at Berlin was followed by “ war all 
round,” is told by Mr. Carlyle in three books, without, indeed, his 
“wonted fires,” but in his own incomparable, grimly-humorous, gro- 
tesque, magic-lantern fashion. We complain of his inartistly way of 
writing the present biography, great artist as he is; we complain of 
his insufferable tediousness, of his elaborate serving-up of yawn-pro- 
voking trifles, but we admire his conscientious ascertainment of facts. 
We stand awestruck at the enormous faculty of patient research and 
magnanimous toil, as of some much-suffering Odysseus, which the third 
volume of his “ Frederick” displays. It is one of those books which, 
if to read is a weariness to the flesh, to have written must have been a 
travail of the soul. There are not many consecutive pages which you 
can read, as once you read the “French Revolution” of the same 
author, wondering at the power, the genius, the wisdom, the 7@vc of the 
man that wrote it; but there are passages that are admirable and inte- 
resting: a battle of Mollwitz, for instance, or a geographical description 
like that of Silesia; a picture of his Britannic Majesty as Paladin of 
the Pragmatic; an estimate of the radiant bully Belle-isle; and some 
glimpses of Voltaire and Maupertuis. Our author’s intense and con- 
tinued scorn of Maupertuis, indeed, is quite inexcusable; though we 
could forgive one laugh at the coxcomb, who had himself painted in 
the act of compressing the poles of the earth. ‘The man, however, 
who proved that the earth’s figure was that of an oblate spheroid, 
did a thing worth the doing, and deserved some tribute of respect even 
from Mr. Carlyle. How differently does he treat his favourite Frederick! 
See what he says of Maupertuis’ adventure at the battle of Mollwitz, 
and what he says of Frederick’s flight, as most men perhaps would call 
it, though “disappearance into fairyland” is what it becomes in the 
accommodating language of a hero-worshipping biographer. A final 
estimate of Mr. Carlyle’s third volume can only be attempted when 
the entire work is completed. 

Just a year after Frederick was “snatched by Morgante into Fairy- 
land, carried by Diana to the top of Pindus, or even by Proserpine to 
Tartarus ”—for the judicious historian allows us to choose our alterna- 
tive—was born April 2, 1743, at Shadwell, in Virginia, one of the 
principal agents in the American Revolution, Thomas Jefferson’®. At 
Williamsburg, Jefferson received a classical and mathematical education. 





19 “ Jefferson and the American Democracy. An Historical Study, by Cornélis 
de Witt. Translated, with the author's permission, by R. S. H. Church. London : 
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After completing his legal studies under the eminent lawyer Mr. Wythe, 
he made his professional début at the bar of the General Court in 1767. 
Two years after he was elected member of the House of Burgesses for 
the county of Albemarle, and took part with George Washington 
and eighty-six other members in a retaliative measure directed against 
the Parliamentary resolution lately passed in England. On the 21st 
June, 1775, Jefferson took his seat as one of the Virginia delegates in 
the General Congress. In the following year, being appointed one of 
a committee chosen to draw up the Declaration of Independence, he 
was deputed by the other members to make the draught, which after 
some modifications was adopted by the House on the 4th of July. 
In the year 1779-81 he was made Governor of Virginia; in 1784 he 
was sent by Congress on a mission to France, where he remained five 
years; in 1789 he was appointed Secretary of State by the President, 
General Washington. A period of retirement was succeeded by his 
election, in 1797, as Vice-President of the United States. A double 
Presidency (1801-1809) terminated in a return to private life. For 
about seventeen years after this, Jefferson cultivated the otium cum 
dignitate. His pursuits were architectural, agricultural, and literary. 
He was an indefatigable correspondent, and a liberal though not 
always willing host. He took an active part in the foundation and 
direction of the University of Virginia, obtaining grants for the build- 
ings, and salaries for the professors. His death, with a seemingly pro- 
vidential propriety, took place on July 4th, 1826, the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence; singularly enough, the leader of the 
Federal party died the same day. Jefferson married, in 1792, the 
widow of Bathurst Skelton, who died ten years after their marriage. 
Jefferson’s administration was conducted in the interests of Democracy. 
His views are held by his critic to be extreme, impracticable, and 
even destructive. The historical study of “Cornélis de Witt,” is a 
thoughtful and admirable survey of Jefferson’s public and even private 
life, written with no unreasoning hostility, but with an enlightened 
conviction of the mischievousness of the ultra-democratic policy. 
Among the measures which favourably distinguished Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration were the negotiations which ended in the acquisition of 
Louisiana, a magnificent outlet for the commerce of the Western 
States, involving asa it did the free navigation of the Mississippi. Jef- 
ferson, it will be readily conceived, favoured the suppression of primo- 
geniture and entails; this he did in order to lay a foundation for a 
government truly republican. In like manner, he required the absolute 
separation of Church and State, only because, asserts M. De Witt, “a 
clergy paid by the State is not immediately dependent on the masses.” 
Jefferson, if not a profound scholar, was at least an educated and accom- 
plished man. He held, it is said, metaphysics in contempt—a thing 
which to us is not very surprising. Jefferson, not unlike M. Rénan in 
our own day, wished to obliterate the supernatural, driving it out of 
the very holes and corners in which that acute thinker predicts that it 
will soon seek its final refuge. Of Jefferson’s faults, intellectual and 
moral, the essay of M. De Witt will fully apprize the reader. The 
remarks on the excesses and dangers of Democracy will be read 
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with unusual sympathy in a crisis of so-called Conservative reaction. 
The translator, Mr. R. 8S. H. Church, seems to have performed his 
task very competently. The few foot-notes which he has inserted are 
chiefly corrective or qualifying. We may state, in conclusion, that 
Mr. Church avows a conviction, which we by no means share, “ that 
the terrible responsibility and guilt of the great convulsion which has 
defeated a noble experiment of the highest value to the interests of 
humanity rest on the head of the North.” 

While the unity of the Transatlantic nation is thus irrevocably 
shattered, that of the Italian people still remains imperfect ; indeed, 
its completion now seems likely to be indefinitely postponed. A really 
epical movement has distinguished the Italy of our own day; and the 
story of that movement is at once sublime, touching, inspiring, and 
saddening. This “tale divine” has been told by a native of that 
beautiful Peninsula, in the English language, with singular grace and 
correctness of expression.” The Italy of Victor Emmanuel dates 
from the hour when the Sardinian sovereign, placing himself at the 
head of the national movement, became virtually the king of the land. 
In the first volume of his work Count Charles Arrivabene, who writes 
from individual knowledge, and is often “a part of all that he has seen,” 
describes the first days of the war which inaugurated Italian freedom, 
the early victories of Garibaldi in Lombardy, the battles of Magenta, 
Melegnano, and Solferino, terminating in the compromise of Villafranca. 
In separate chapters he glances at the question of the Duchies of 
Modena and Parma, and the rights of the Popes to the Legations, 
relating the leading incidents connected with the progress of events in 
these provinces. Personal sketch, illustrative anecdote, graphic deli- 
neation of social life, alternate here with political disquisition or war- 
like detail. In the second volume we have an account of the opening 
of the Sardinian Parliament in 1860, of the discussions respecting the 
cession of Savoy and Nice, of Cavour’s return to power, and the king’s 
journey through Central Italy; the author’s imprisonment is the 
subject of the,tenth chapter; Naples under the new rule, and Naples 
in 1860, are treated of in the eleventh and twelfth chapters, while 
the concluding divisions of the volume contain traits of Neapo- 
litan life, and speculations on the future of Italy. By far the greater 
part of the second volume, however, is occupied with the glorious 
career of the devoted chief who liberated Sicily, who freed Naples, who 
made a principal portion of a king’s crown. The magnificent exploits 
of this simple and unselfish man, his resolute advance to the fulfilment 
of his purpose, his ardour and enthusiasm, the strength and weakness 
of his character, are more or less illustrated in the admirable narrative 
of his countryman. All the chief actors pass before us in his graphic 
pages; Cavour, who, he thinks, in parting with Nice and Savoy, anti- 
cipated the time when, seizing dexterously some “flaming oppor- 
tunity,” he, or some other, should reannex them to Italy ;—Victor 
Emmanuel, the royal “country squire,” dressed in a velvet suit, with 


20 Italy under Victor Emmanuel: a Personal Narative. By Count Charles 
Arrivabene. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1862. 
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wide-awake on his head; the Emperor in his shirt sleeves smoking a 
cigar, or making the lamentable bargain of Villafranca ; Ricasoli, to 
whose strong sense and rare energy the annexation of the Central 
Provinces to the dominion of Victor Emmanuel is due; and finally, 
Ratazzi, a politician of the first order, who holds that “ without the 
consent of the Emperor it would be sheer madness to think of attempt- 
ing to get possession” of the national metropolis of Italy. Yet if we 
may believe our author’s assurance, the acquisition of Rome, and the 
incorporation of Venice in the new kingdom, are, notwithstanding 
Imperial opposition and diplomatic entanglement, objects which twenty- 
eight millions of men will never consent to abandon. The great idea 
of Italian unity, says the eloquent writer of these volumes, has become 
the abiding faith of millions. To Mazzini, whatever may be thought 
of his politics, theoretical or practical, must be ascribed, we are told, 
the merit of unceasingly developing this conception. Before him, 
says Count C. Arrivabene, Italy, as a single political body, with a 
common feeling of nationality, never existed even in idea, or at 
least no such idea was openly propagated; Cavour again prepared the 
first impulse to the great national struggle of 1859; D’Azeglio, 
Farini, Ricasoli, and other men of note, have also contributed to the con- 
struction of the Italian kingdom ; while Garibaldi, we may add—who 
once before disobeyed the king, the soldierly type and centre of the 
national aspiration, to lay at his feet the crowns he had won for him— 
carried away by the fiery enthusiasm of his patriotic heart, has failed 
to complete the mission of deliverance for Rome and Venice, only 
because the insolent self-will of the modern Tiberius, reinforcing Papal 
incapacity and aiding Austrian brutalism, insists upon defying the 
opinion of enlightened Europe, and re-establishes the authority of 
Christ’s infallible vicegerent by the spiritual force of the holy French 
bayonet. Garibaldi’s blunder was indeed a grave offence, but it belongs 
to the political pedant to pervert his reprehensible Quixotism into an 
act of deliberate and self-seeking treason. The kingdom of Italy is a 
kingdom of revolution, its king is a revolutionary king, its chief states- 
man has accepted the gift of a revolutionary war-leader; and that 
leader himself, in the interest of a cause dear to the Italian heart, has 
been guilty indeed of an irrational impatience, and even of technical 
rebellion, but of a rebellion natural, comprehensible, and now surely to 
be forgiven. French supremacy and Austrian despotism are not eternal 
facts,and the day may come, even though it be far distant, “ when the 
war-cry of the nation shall be again heard from the banks of the Mincio 
to the Adriatic shores,’ and when Garibaldi shall redeem his error by 
services at Rome and Venice, not less glorious than those already ren- 
dered in the campaigns in Lombardy, in Sicily, and in Naples. 

If Garibaldi was the conquering hand, Cavour was the foreseeing and 
prearranging mind of the Italian revolution. A thoughtful and 
appreciating estimate of this diplomatic strategist, originally delivered 
in the hall of the New York Historical Society, by Vincenzo Botta, is 
in many respects a worthy biographical study.*4 It exhibits the solid 
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and comprehensive intellect of Cavour, his business-like sagacity, his 
generally serene temper, his characteristic self-control. The narra- 
tive, however, is rather meagre, and the comment necessarily rapid. 
The bias of the biographer towards Louis Napoleon is evident, but he 
gives a reason for his justification of the Peace of Villafranca. A 
noticeable passage in a letter from Cavour to the Minister of Italy at 
Washington, written a few days before his death, is especially impor- 
tant, as containing the opinion of no ordinary statesman on a subject 
of high immediate interest—the American division. After recom- 
mending a strict reserve towards the parties which divide the Con- 
federation, Cavour continues: “ But this reserve, Monsieur le Chevalier, 
will not prevent us from manifesting our sympathies for the triumph of 
the Northern States; for their cause is the cause not only of constitu- 
tional liberty, but of all humanity... . Christian Europe cannot wish 
success to a party which bears on its standard the preservation and 
extension of slavery.” 

The History of the Royal Academy of Arts** is by no means a mas- 
terly production. It contains upwards of two hundred notices of 
men famous in their kind and degree, which are informing, but which, 
as the author himself admits, have a somewhat “ dictionary” character 
about them. The whole work, though slight and sketchy, yet indi- 
cates laborious compilation. In the Appendices will be found matter 
relating to the laws and regulations of the Royal Academy and its 
schools, and illustrating the personal labours of its members. 

A far more interesting work is the “ Memoir of Thomas Bewick”*— 
a true lover of nature, and an artist of no common order. Bewick 
was born in August, 1753, at Cherryburn House, near the small village 
of Eklingham, not far from Newcastle-on-Tyne. He was educated 
at a school kept by the Rev. Mr. Gregson, the parish clergyman. 
Here he got flogged, played pranks, and neglected Latin, preferring to 
figure on blank spaces in books, &c., whatever he had seen. Under 
Mr. Ralph Beilby, an engraver, of Newcastle, Bewick won golden 
guineas, as well as golden opinions, for his achievements in wood 
engraving. With this gentleman he subsequently entered into 
partnership in 1777. A simple, industrious, and duty-loving man, 
Bewick lived in and for his profession. His Histories of British 
Birds and Quadrupeds, his Fables of sop and of Gay, show with what 
ardour and effect he worked at his beloved art. He died on the 8th 
November, 1828. There is much that is pleasant and valuable in his 
autobiography ; though it degenerates towards the end into a farrago 
of discussion. The illustrations of Bewick’s art, contained in the 





in the Hall of New York Historical Society, February 20, 1862.” By Vincenzo 
Botta, Ph.D. New York: G. P. Putnam, 532, Broadway. 1862. 

22 «The History of the Royal Academy from its Foundation in 1768, to the pre- 
sent time, with Biographical Notices of all the Members.” By William Sandby. In 
2 vols. London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green. 1862. 
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Appendix, are some of them very perfect, and there is a peculiar grace 
in the wood-engravings interspersed in the body of the work. All 
these engravings are from Bewick’s own designs; and some are now 
for the first time published in this Memoir. 

The Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne was born October 20,1780. He 
was the youngest son of a village tradesman at Eversley, in Hamp- 
shire, a parish which has acquired some littie celebrity in our own day 
as the scene of the ministerial labours of a man of genius—the muscular 
Christian par excellence—the Rev. Charles Kingsley. Mr. Hartwell 
Horne is best known by his “Introduction to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures,” which on its first publication, it seems, “ took the Church 
of England by joyful surprise.” I+ certainly shows considerable 
acquaintance with Biblical lore, and, however antediluvian some of its 
critical conclusions, was an advance on what had hitherto been achieved 
in England, in the analysis and exegesis of the Holy Scriptures— 
at least in this collective and popular form. The “Reminiscences’’> 
of a good and learned clergyman, supplemented with notes by his 
daughter, are by no means devoid of interest. The notices of Hone the 
infidel bookseller ; of Coleridge, who among other things taught our 
autobiographer the Greek alphabet ; and the account of the revision of 
a portion of the “Introduction” for the tenth edition, by Dr. S. 
Davidson, whose views on inspiratién were Nor in harmony with the 
author’s printed sentiments,—may be specially indicated here. Mr. 
Horne, though an indefatigable writer, was not very successful in life. 
He had a small living, the Rectory of St. Edmund the King, a small 
prebend in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and some trifling employment in the 
British Museum. The living was valued at 305/. per annum; the 
prebend at 117. The latter was all that the Bishop of London, who “ did 
not expect it to be quite so small,” was able to offer this deserving 
churchman. Dr. Blomfield intended it “as a mark of the esteem 
he entertained of the value of Mr. Horne’s services to the cause of 
Christianity by his different publications, &c.”! Mr. Horne died 
January 27, 1862. 

Another volume of “ Reminiscences,” of a very different kind, will 
be regarded as a racy and welcome contribution to our knowledge of 
the Camp, the Court, and the Clubs.?> Captain Gronow has seen life, 
and paints it in its superficial aspects with a light, rapid touch. He 
remembers the Princess Charlotte, Beau Brummell, the Duke of 
Wellington, Monk Lewis, Byron, Shelley, Southey, D’Orsay, Dr. 
Goodall, Lord Melbourne, Charles X., and Louis Philippe. London 
clubs, London hotels, and the cuisine of England, fifty years ago, are also 
celebrated in this little book. A soldier as well as a courtier, Captain 
Gronow has seen war, and has his own report of its moving incidents 





24 ¢ Reminiscences, Personal and Bibliographical, of Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
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Introduction by the Rev. Joseph B. M‘Caul, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
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to make. In particular, he can inform us that at the last charge at 
Waterloo the Duke’s precise words were, Guards, get up and charge. 
He also testifies that Cambronne’s supposed answer of La garde xe se 
rend pas, was an invention of after-times, and that he himself always 
denied having used such an expression. We like this present instal- 
ment of Captain Gronow’s “ Reminiscences” so well, that we trust he 
will soon be induced to fulfil his conditional promise, and give us a 
second volume as good as the first. 

Having already exceeded our limits, we content ourselves with 
drawing attention to a second and improved edition of “The Life and 
Literary Correspondence” of the heroic German Philosopher, Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte.2° This work, edited by his son, Immanuel Hermann 
Fichte, is completed in two volumes. 

Briefer still must be our acknowledgment of a re-issue of “ Political 
Conditions and Persons in Germany at the time of the French 
Dominion,” by Clemens Theodore Perthes ;*” and scarcely less summary 
our recognition of six new volumes of Michaud’s admirable “ Biographie 
Universelle,’”’* containing the names included in the headings from 
MER to POS. But as this work has been already noticed in a former 
number of our Review, and has been made the subject of an article 
in No. XL., October, 1861, our present enforced brevity is of the less 
consequence. . 

To continue our rapid survey—“ La Fuite du Camisard” is a small 
biographical brochure drawn from the Memoirs of Marteilhe de 
Bergerac, a French Protestant of the era of the Revocation of Nantes.°? 
It is translated from the original German by F. Vidal, to whom, as one 
of the pastors of the Reformed Church of Bergerac, it has a special 
attraction. 

“Sidney Herbert, First-born Herbert of Lea” is a reprint from 
Fraser’s Magazine, embodying a biography and estimate of “a noble 
and matchless gentleman” who has done the State some service, and 
who, had he lived, would doubtless have made his “ future copy fair 
his past.” 

«The Sutton-Dudleys of England and the Dudleys of Massachusetts 
in New England, from the Norman Conquest” *! is a sort of heraldic 
compilation by George Adlard, and is, we presume, a fresh proof that 
in America aristocratic associations are prized, when they can be had, 
quite as much as they are in the land of the “ Britisher.” 





26 “¢ Johann Gottlieb Fichte’s Leben und Literarischer Briefwechsel.” Von 

Seinem Sohne, Immanuel Hermann Fichte. In 2 vols, London and Edinburgh : 
Williams and Norgate. 1862. 
7 27 << Politische Zustinde und Personen in Deutschland zur Zeit der Franzésischen 
Herrschaft.” Von Clemens Theodore Perthes. Ord. Professor der Rechtes in 
Bonn, Das Sudliche und Westliche Deutschland. Zweite unverinderte Auflage. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 

*8 «‘ Biographie Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne.” Nouvelle Edition, publiée 
sous la direction de M. Michaud. Tomes 28—33. Paris. 

29 <¢ Ta Fuite du Camisard,” &c. Par. F. Vidal. London: David Nutt. 1862. 

30 ‘¢ Sidney Herbert,” &c. Reprinted by permission from ‘‘ Fraser's Magazine.’* 
Salisbury: Brown and Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1862. 

31 ¢¢ The Sutton-Dudleys of England, and the Dudleys of Massachusetts in New 
England,” &. By George Adlard. London: John Russell Smith, 1862. 
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The last work which it falls to us to notice is a praiseworthy 
historical study by Mr. Richard Congreve.*? It is entitled “ Elizabeth 
of England,” and consists of two lectures delivered at the Philosophical 
Institute, Edinburgh, in January of the current year. The first 
lecture discusses the Foreign Policy, the second the Domestic Policy, 
of the great Queen. The characteristic peculiarities of the positive 
politician are occasionally traceable in his critical appreciation ; but, in 
general, it is written in a sensible, discriminating spirit, and shows fair 
historical knowledge and insight. While highly estimating Elizabeth’s 
manly nature and capacity for government, Mr. Congreve candidly 
admits her imperious and passionate temper, animadverts on her 
ecclesiastical administration, and confesses that, “though very efficient 
as the conservator of order—in the inmost domain of the spiritual, the 
religious, she was too much inclined to break through a proper 
neutrality, and to exercise a compulsive influence.” 
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W* differ from our fathers in knowing how to utilize what they 
regarded as rubbish. From the coal-tar which they threw 
away, we extract costly essences and brilliant dyes. We make the pipe- 
clay, with which their floors were whitened, yield the useful metal 
aluminium. ‘The refuse of our iron furnaces we can convert into slabs 
having the polish of marble and the veins of agate. They got only 
salt from sea-water, whereas we can get silver also, and our children 
may even succeed in procuring an ounce of the precious metal from a 
certain quantity of water, without having to waste an ounce anda 
half in the process. What our chemists and manufacturers are doing 
for the arts, our scholars are doing for literature. Works which our 
fathers contemptuously styled old wives’ tales, have of late been shown 
to contain striking confirmation of various theories concerning the 
languages and mythologies of old. The literature of the nursery has 
become the favourite study of profound scholars. Mr. Campbell, by 
publishing his “Tales of the West Highlands,” has made us acquainted 
with a new branch of that literature, and has done much to enable us 
to appreciate its worth. These tales are not less curious than valuable. 
When studied as they deserve to be, fresh information will be obtained 
concerning the habits of thought peculiar to the Celtic race, and nove] 
theories may yet be based on them relative to the origin and mi. 
grations of that race. The original Gaelic is appended to each trans. 
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32 «‘ Blizabeth of England. Two Lectures delivered at the Philosophical Institu- 
tion. Edinburgh, January, 1862.” By Richard Congreve. London: Triibner and 
Co. 1862. 

1 «‘Popular Tales of the West Highlands.” Orally Collected, with a Transla- 
tion by J. F. Campbell. 4 vols, Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 1862, 
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lation. Asa translator Mr. Campbell has endeavoured to be liberal 
rather than elegant; to present as nearly as possible an English 
counterpart of the Gaelic. In so doing he has acted with wisdom. 
Smoothly written tales we have in abundance ; indeed, the supply of 
them is so ample that their value is very slight. A faithful translation 
is not marred by being rather rugged. A wild Indian in his native 
dress is picturesque; but let him wash off his paint and put on a shirt, 
cover his limbs with trousers instead of leggings, exchange his moc- 
ceasins for patent-leather boots, his blanket for a dress coat, and put a 
chimney-pot hat on his head instead of sticking feathers in his hair, 
and he becomes a grotesque being, having the semblance of a European 
without either the manners or the grace. If he must assume the 
costume of civilized men, let him be dressed in the simplest and plainest 
attire, so as to retain the face and gait of a savage, without being the 
caricature of a European. Mr. Campbell by choosing good, homely 
English in which to deck out his tales, has rendered his translations 
infinitely more valuable and trustworthy. 

Of the tales themselves we shall not give any specimens, but shall 
state the way in which they have been collected. The difficulties 
encountered by the collector were very great. Highland peasants are 
shy and reserved by nature, and labour under the delusion that to 
repeat a tale is a thing of which they ought to be ashamed. These 
points are thus dwelt upon by Mr. Campbell in his very interesting 
introduction :— 


“Highland peasants and fishermen, especially those dwelling in the low- 
lands, are shy and proud, and even, more peculiarly sensitive to ridicule than 
peasants elsewhere. Many have a lurking belief in the truth of the stories that 
they tell, and a rooted conviction that anyone with a better education will 
laugh at the belief, and the story, and the narrator and his language, if he should 
be weak enough to venture on English, and betray his knowledge of Sgeultachd 
and his creed. He cannot imagine that anyone out of his own class can pos- 
sibly be amused by his frivolous pastimes. No one ever has hitherto. He sees 
every year a summer flood of tourists, of all nations, pouring through his lochs 
and glens, but he knows as little of them as they know of him. The shoals of 
herrings that enter Loch Tyne know as much of the dun deer on the hill side 
as Londoners and Highland peasants know of each other. Each gets an 
occasional peep at the other as the deer may see the herrings capering on the 
rock—each affects the other slowly but surely, as the herrings do drive away 
the wild deer by attracting men to catch them; but the want of a common 
language, here as elsewhere, keeps Highlands and Lowlands, Celt and Saxon, 
as clearly separate as oil and water in the same glass.”—(p. xxii.) 


Mr. Campbell had the great advantage of being a thorough master 
of Gaelic, having learned it when a child; this gave him a great 
facility in prosecuting his task. He conversed familiarly with the 
Highlanders in their own tongue, and thus won his way to their hearts. 
Peasants are everywhere communicative to those who, though dressed 
like gentlemen and foreigners by birth, are yet capable of understanding 
their dialect or patois. Besides, there were several friends who aided 
Mr. Campbell in his task, journeying through districts seldom visited 
by tourists, questioning all the people they met with, and thus dis- 
covering different versions of the same tale as well as many fresh ones. 
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It is curious how greatly some of these tales resemble those current 
in Germany and Brittany, and it would be an interesting task to 
collect them so as to make the points of resemblance and difference 
clearly apparent. Mr. Campbell does not think that they “date from 
any particular period, but that traces of all periods may be found in 
them—that various actors have played the same part time out of 
mind, and that their manners and customs are all mixed together, and 
truly, though confusedly, represented—that giants, and fairies, and 
enchanted princes were men ; that Rob Roy may yet wear many heads 
in Australia, and be a god or an ogre according to taste—that tales 
are but garbled popular history, of a long journey through forests and 
hills, inhabited by savages and wild beasts; of events that occurred on 
the way from east to west, in the year of grace, once upon a time.” 
(p. exvi.) 

It is not to be supposed that tales handed down from generation 
to generation should continue in every respect the same. Each 
narrator makes trifling changes, each generation represents the minor 
details after its own fancy. The story remains, but the language 
varies. After having given Mr. Campbell’s explanation of this, we 
pass on to consider what he says in his fourth volume about Celtic 
poetry :— 


“ First, the manners are generally those of the day. The tales are like the 
feasts of the pauper maniac, the Emperor of the World, who confided to his 
doctor that all his rich food tasted of oatmeal brose. Kings live in cottages, 
and sit on low stools. When they have coaches, they open the door themselves. 
The queen saddles the king’s horse. The king goes to his stable when he hears 
a noise there. Sportsmen use guns. Supernatural old women are found, 
spinning ‘ beyond’ it, in the warm place of honour, in all primitive dwellings, 
even in a Lapland tent. The king’s mother puts on the fire, and sleeps in the 
common room, as the peasant does. The cock sleeps on the rafters, the shee 
on the floor, the bull behind the door. A ladder is a pole, with pegs stuc 
through it. Horses put their noses ‘into’ bridles. When all Ireland passes 
in review before the princess, they go in at the front door and out at the back, 
as they would through a bothy; and even that unexplained personage, the 
daughter of the King of the Skies, has maids who chatter to her as freely as 
maids do to Highland mistresses. When the prince is at death’s door, for love 
of the beautiful lady in the swans’-down robe, and the queen-mother is in 
despair, she goes to the kitchen to talk over the matter. The tales represent 
the actual every-day life of those who tell them, with great fidelity. They have 
done the same, in all likelihood, time out of mind, and that which is not true of 
the present is, in all probability, true of the past ; and therefore something may 
be learned of forgotten ways of life. If much is of home growth, if the fight 
with the dragon takes place at the end of a dark, quiet Highland loch, where 
real whales actually blow and splash, these are landscapes which are not actually 

ainted from nature, as sheis seen in the Isles, and thesemay be real pictures seen 

ong ago by ourancestors. Men ride for days through forests, though themenwho 
tellthem live in small islands, where'there are only drift-trees and bog-pine. There 
are traces of foreign or forgotten laws or customs. A man buys a wife as he 
would a cow, and acquires a right to shoot her, which is acknowledged as good 
law.” (p. lxviii.) “ Now comes the question, who were these powers of evil, who 
cannot resist iron? These fairies who shoot stove arrows, and are of the foes 
tothe human race? Is all this but a dim, hazy recollection of war between a 
people who had iron weapons and arace who had not? The race whose remains 
are found all over Europe ?”—(p. lxxvi.) 
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Nearly the whole of the fourth volume is devoted to an exhaustive 
‘discussion concerning the authenticity of the poems attributed to 
Ossian. The subject is one which has now little interest for the 
general public. Yet it is a subject which will always be attractive to 
students of English literature and readers of poetry. To say that 
Ossian was a favourite book of Bonaparte is not to stamp it with a 
title to our admiration. But poems which were imitated by Byron 
and gave pleasure to Goethe, certainly deserve our attention. We 
condense, then, the results of Mr. Campbell’s research with respect to 
the Ossianic controversy—a controversy which he declares it to be his 
“‘ ambition to lull fast asleep, for good and all.” 

Mr. Macpherson professed to have discovered manuscripts of ancient 
Gaelic poems: he translated these poems into bad English prose. The 
badness of the translation proved no bar to the popularity of the 
poems. For a time they were universally read and praised. Some 
sceptics, of whom Dr. Johnson was the chief, alleged that Ossian’s real 
name was Macpherson. They demanded to see the ancient Celtic 
manuscript, and as it was not produced, denied that it had ever existed. 
Then came a reaction, and everybody was eager to decry what once 
had been universally extolled. The conclusion was that Englishmen 
came to regard Ossian as a myth and Macpherson as a forger, while 
Scotchmen have always held to it as an article of national faith that 
“ Fingal lived and Ossian sang.”’ Irishmen, instead of standing neutral, 
took part in the strife. They had no doubts about the authenticity 
of the poems and of the existence of their reputed author; but they 
maintained that they had been composed in Ireland, and that Ossian 
was an Irishman. Whether or not they were right in so thinking we 
shall not try to determine. 

It is unquestionable that Celtic manuscripts, three centuries old, are 
in existence ; but no more ancient manuscripts can be produced. Mac- 
pherson may have had such an one, yet even that one could not have 
contained the original of the Epics which he translated. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s theory is “that about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
or the end of the seventeenth, or earlier, Highland bards may have 
fused floating popular traditions into more complete forms, engrafting 
their own ideas on what they found; and that Macpherson found their 
works, translated, and altered them ; published the translation in 1760; 
made the Gaelic ready for the press; published some of it in 1763, 
and made away with the evidence of what he had done when he found 
that his conduct was blamed. I can see no other way out of the maze 
of testimony.” (p. 80.) Mr. Campbell also considers it to be proved 
“that before 1760, when Macpherson made his tour, there were plenty 
of manuscript and traditional poems current in the Highlands, and that 
he collected and used them; Mrs. Gallie, Lord Lynedoch, Dr. Fer- 
gusson, and others saw him engaged upon these materiais, and he had 
no respect for his authorities, new or old. When he died, none of these 
materials were forthcoming ; but those who know anything of Gaelic 
know what some of them must have been.” (p. 117.) 

After the translator’s death, the Gaelic manuscript was published. 
But it differed in several things from the translation, and many con- 

(Vol, LXXVIII. No. CLIV.]—New Series, Vol. XXII. No. Il. PP 
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tended that it had been made after the English version was concocted. 
Now, it appears that Macpherson was not a sufficiently good Gaelic 
scholar to have performed that task. “I hold,’ says Mr. Campbell, 
“that there is nothing to prove that Macpherson, Ossian, or any other 
individual, composed the Gaelic poems of 1807—or that they are older 
than Macpherson’s time as a whole—but there is a mass of evidence to 
prove that he had genuine materials, some of which we also have got 
for ourselves, and there is a strong presumption that he had something 
which we had not.” ‘“ Macpherson’s Ossian is, as I conceive, without 
doubt a composite work, to be ranked in the class which I have num- 
bered 5th and 6th ; poetry made up of various materials, ancient and 
modern, like houses which I have seen in ancient Greece. There, an 
old Corinthian capital is placed upside down in one corner, its graceful 
acanthus leaves drooping upwards, and beside it lies a fluted shaft, with 
boulders and turf resting upon it; sculptured white marble is mingled 
with ordinary stone of the roughest description, and the whole is bound 
together with lime and cement, overgrown with weeds, and, it may be, 
daubed with ignoble mud; but Macpherson’s Ossian, like the Greek 
hut, is, in the main, composed of genuine materials, and a clever anti- 
quary, or a good critic, might yet pick out all the old fragments, and 
mayhap arrange them more scientifically. To do so would be loss of 
labour, for we have a mass of similar materials, Scotch and Irish. 
The Greek hut, with all its incongruities, dirt, and discomfort, with its. 
dress of shrubs and lichens, and utter disregard of the rules of archi- 
tecture, is more likely to attract a painter’s eye than the most sym- 
metrical museum of antiquities, geology, and botany, or the most 
luxurious brick palace in London; and so Ossian has attracted the- 
notice and the admiration of famous men, who would not have bestowed 
a thought upon popular tales and ballads separately arranged and 
classed in due order, as I have striven to do with my stores. 


“ Ossian is a fiction, but a structure founded upon facts, a work built mainly 
of Scotch materials, worked by Scotch minds long ago—a very famous work a 
century old, which is known far and wide, while that of honest John Gillies is 
almost quite unknown. But the fame of the architect is not to be coveted, for 
the stigma of dishonesty rests upon his name. Macpherson undoubtedly tried 
to deceive, and poems when he denied to Ireland all share in the heroes of 
Ossian, and seemed to claim the entire work as his own invention.”—(p. 250.) 


It is certainly unpleasant to renounce firmly established convictions, 
yet we cannot help admitting that poetry of great excellence was 
current in the Highlands many centuries prior to the birth of Mac- 
pherson, that he was neither the creator of Fingal, nor the “ father of 
Ossian.” The best proofs of the existence of that poetry are these 
volumes of “ Popular Tales.” The race which could transmit the latter 
from one generation to another could easily keep thousands of verses 
in remembrance. A hundred years ago it was far easier than now to 
collect these tales and poems. Macpherson either collected poems, or 
else made use of the manuscript of a previous collector. As the fashion 
and desire of his day was for epics, he fused popular ballads into pre- 
posterous epics. But while ceasing to question the reality of Ossian, we 
shall never admire his works till they are presented to us in more at- 
tractive language than the jargon employed by Macpherson. We 
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hope, then, that some Celtic antiquary or critic will endeavour to sepa- 
rate what is genuine in the Gaelic version from what has been inter- 
polated ; that he will produce a close and agreeable translation of what 
he deems authentic, and thereby compose a volume which is certain to 
be more read and appreciated than Macpherson’s Poems of Ossian—a 
volume which will be a valuable addition, and be worthy of a promi- 
nent place in English literature. Who could be better qualified for 
the successful accomplishment of that task than the able translator of 
the “ Popular Tales of the West Highlands” ? 

Good Celtic poetry would be truly welcome at a time like the present, 
when volumes of English poetry are very rare, and volumes of English 
verse very abundant. Of the latter, Mr. Fulford’s volume? is a favour- 
able specimen. The longer pieces contained in it are dreary, but the 
shorter ones are rather pretty. He writes, however, with much better 
taste than the anonymous author of “The Last Judgment.’* The 
following passage which, in the argument is entitled the “ Death of 
Death,” if not the best, is certainly the most extraordinary in the 
volume. It is the Last Day: Death has taken the last dart out of 
his quiver, mortally wounded himself with it, and then— 

“ Uttering loud woe and breathing curses fell, 
He glides through the wide-opened mouth of Hell. 
With huge amazement and extreme affright, 
Infernal legions view the hideous sight ! 
Chief, Satan, and his first-born daughter, Sin, 
While tears—the first they ever shed—begin 
Freely to flow, with deep dismay behold 
Their offspring sole in agony untold. 
Meanwhile the Monster—though in dark despair, 
Revived, to breathe once more his native air, 
Tenacious still of life, now ebbing fast— 
Sees, ’midst malignant glances round him cast, 
The form of Satan; while the sight, unblest 
And dismal, though oft seen, wakes in his breast 
Emotions fierce and hellish; then, with strong 
Innate propension, fed and fostered long, 
And mighty even in his mortal pain— 
Dark parricide works in his frenzied brain, 
And yields him one last parting gleam of joy, 
In hope the Prince of Darkness to destroy. 
Writhing in rage he strives to raise his head, 
And lift his body from its fiery bed, 
To seize once more his weapons of renown. 
But all in vain. Exhausted he sinks down, 
Unable to perform his fell intent, 
His quiver empty and his darts all spent. 
In madness and despair his cries now rend 
The air, while Sin and Satan o’er him bend: 
And on them fixing his pernicious eyes, 
His hellish parents cursing fieree—he dies !’—(pp. 37, 38.) 





2 Saul, a Dramatic Poem; Elizabeth, an Historical Ode ; and other Poems.” 
By William Fulford, M.A. London: Bell and Daldy. 1862. 

3 «The Last Judgment : a Poem, in Twelve Books.” A new Edition, revised 
and amended. London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 1862. 
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Herr Barnstorff has added another to the many works relating to 
Shakspeare’s writings, and has propounded theories concerning them 
even more far-fetched and absurd than have ever been advanced. It 
is the “Sonnets” which he deals with, and his book is entitled a Key 
to them.* A few sentences, extracted from the introduction, will ex- 
plain the aim, and will enable our readers to understand the blunders 
of the author. “The subjects of the poet’s muse in these sonnets is 
no Earl of Southampton, no Earl of Pembroke, no Queen Elizabeth, 
no Mrs. Vernon, no corporeal mistress, but gentws and the drama.” 
“ Shakspeare in these sonnets, holding before his own individuality the 
mask of allegory, presents, to those who will stop to scrutinize, a picture 
of his inner self. He describes the secret thoughts of his heart :-— 
Firstly, in the form of an appeal addressed by his mortal to his im- 
mortal man, his prescribed external individuality to his inner self, his 
intellectual power, his intellectuality, his genius (Sonnets i., exxvi). 
Secondly, by the symbol of a mistress, an outward mundane love, whose 
womb his genius is to fructify, he gives us his innermost thoughts upon 
the drama or his art (Sonnets exxvii., clii). William Shakspeare, the 
actor, the lowly, disregarded, uncomprehended man of the age in which 
he lived, dictates these verses to his Genius. Upon this latter is im- 
posed the love-task of raising the former to undying honour and fame 
among mankind. His genius must triumph over the unfavourable 
circumstances of birth and fortune; or, failing to do so, sink like his 
body into earth and oblivion.”’ (pp. xiv., xv.) The foregoing passage 
carries its refutation on its face. It is difficult to believe that it can 
have been seriously written. If anything, the next passage is even 
more absurd :—“ The sonnets are dedicated to a person whose initials 
are W. H. We venture now to declare that it seems to us very 
probable, looking at sonnets exxxv. and cxxxvi., that these letters 
stand for the words William to Himself.” (p. xvi.) How unfortunate 
it is for this wonderful theory, that M. Philaréte Chasles should have 
discovered that the sonnets are dedicated by, and not to, W. H.! 

The late Lord Jeffrey was the first to set the example of republishing 
review articles. ‘To do likewise has now become the custom. Some 
literary critics have uniformly discountenanced the practice. The 
writers in the Saturday Review have been exceptionally severe on the 
collectors of essays. ‘They have repeatedly demonstrated that articles 
which were composed for a special purpose, and were destined for a 
particular journal, could not possibly be worth reading in a collective 
form, and that to republish them was a sort of treason. One of their 
number has broken the law which they themselves promulgated. What 
his punishment will be we cannot tell. He may either be summarily 
beheaded, slowly pressed to death, or flayed alive ; in any case, he will 
assuredly have a short shrift and a terrible doom. But though the 
barrister who bas collected the “ Essays’’® contributed by him to that 
journal may have been guilty of rashness, the public will thank him for 





4 «A Key to Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” By D. Barnstorff. Translated from the 
German by T. G. Graham. London: Triibner and Co. 1862. 
5 «‘ Essays.” By a Barrister. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1862. 
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daring to present it with an interesting and clever volume. The essays 
it contains are the cream of the Saturday Review ; none of them are 
silly, impertinent, or personal; they are the productions of an able 
clear-headed man, such essays, in short, as nobody need blush to own 
and nobody read with disgust when they first appeared. 

M. Edmond Texier’s Essays “ concerning the Things of the Present 
Time’ thoroughly deserve a perusal. We shall glance at the salient 
points in the principal essays. The one on “ Women” is partly a 
satire and partly a complaint. French marriage customs are reprobated 
as being intolerable, and the education of French girls is denounced as 
most imperfect. M. Texier declaims against the notion of every girl 
being sure to get a husband if she possess a sufficient dowry ; while if 
she be undowered she must remain unmarried. It would have been no 
information to his countrymen had he added, what we shall state for 
the benefit of our readers, that one branch of the business of Insurance 
Companies in France is to provide dowries for children, and that pro- 
vident parents, as soon as a child is born to them, begin to pay a yearly 
sum to a company so as to ensure a dowry for the child if it lives to a 
marriageable age. M. Texier asks, “ What can be more absurd, 
romantic, and dangerous, than the uniform education which is imparted 
to young girls of any rank and fortune? As they are all so similar, 
all fashioned after the same model, each one having the same ideas, 
tastes, and pretensions, the self-same education, in short, as the other, 
why consider it a crime in young men to prefer those who, in addition 
to the sum total of the qualities and accomplishments acquired at a 
boarding-school, have the substantial attraction of 4 dowry.” “ It is 
the false education of young girls and their relative inferiority which 
explain, and to a certain extent justify, the oppressive dowry-tax.” 
“'The fathers and mothers of families, instead of protesting against the 
exorbitant demands of young men in the matter of dowries, should give 
their daughters such a practical education as will implant in them a 
taste for domestic virtues. If they wish their daughters to be espoused 
for their own sakes, make women of them and not drawing-room 
puppets.” “Money marriages have been so successful that no others 
take place now-a-days. We have ceased to espouse a heart, an intel- 
lect, or a woman: we only marry a dowry.” There is a great deal of 
truth in these remarks, but the evil can be more easily deplored than 
remedied. M. Texier holds up to his countrymen and countrywomen 
the example of England, and bids them profit by it. Unfortunately, 
he has over-estimated, when he has not imagined the advantages 
enjoyed by us in this matter. In France it is the rule for money. In 
England it is by no means the rule to marry only for love ; but when 
a match is made up in England, all other, save pecuniary considerations 
are not systematically ignored. English girls are very imperfectly 
educated, yet they are less frivolous than French girls, and in the main 
make better wives. Englishwomen do not consider that marriage 
vows are made only to be broken. They look upon the married state 





6 “Tes Choses du temps présent.” Par Edmond Texier. Paris: J. Hetzel. 
1862. 
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as one in which there are many difficult duties to be discharged, and 
many heavy cares to be undergone. Frenchwomen, on the other hand, 
are too apt to regard the day of marriage as the day of escape from 
bondage, and before they have been long married are very prone to 
consider liberty synonymous with licence. Under the present system, 
French husbands are driven to make the acquaintance of women whom 
they love, and to live with the wives whom they marry. Their con- 
duct may be called criminal, but it is hard to stigmatize a necessity as 
acrime. Whether or not the better education of French girls will 
cure the existing evil remains to be proved. Certainly, the mischief 
now caused is so widespread and disastrous that nothing can possibly 
intensify or increase it. 

In the Essay on “ Drawing-rooms,” M. Texier laments that the 
old custom of meeting in certain houses for the purpose of conversing 
is dying out, and that ladies and gentlemen now assemble to listen to 
music, or to view private theatricals. He asserts that one consequence 
of this is a marked deterioration in literary style. The chief excel- 
lence of the style of the classical French writers is its extreme simpli- 
city and clearness. Every word is in the right place, every phrase is 
intelligible, and there is no straining after effect. ‘The style of even 
the best modern writers is very different: it is far more brilliant, but 
less pleasing; attracts by its sparkle, but does not impress by its 
point. M. Texier believes that “if one of the literary princes of 
former times were to revisit us, he would, perhaps, read with pleasure 
our romances and plays; but, while perfectly understanding the lan- 
guage as it is now written, would possibly discover that our writers 
have a kind of accent, and we should make the same impression on 
him that our Southern countrymen make upon us. Nearly all con- 
temporary authors are more or less distinguished by this accent, that 
is to say, when their pens are in their hands, and they have been so 
ever since we have ceased and forgotten how to chat.” The same 
thing may be said of English authors. Never have such easy, natural, 
and graceful writings been produced in this country as during the 
reign of Queen Anne. At no other period have literary men been 
more social, or learned more from converse with each other. The men 
of that day wrote like gentlemen; the elegance and simplicity of their 
style have rendered the most trivial things they penned worthy of 
perusal. The majority of the writers of our day hardly know each 
other’s names, and seldom see each other’s faces. Whatever be the 
cause, certain it is that the style of the present generation is rhetorical 
and artificial. We are pleased with it, as with every other fashion of 
the moment; but it is very doubtful whether it will be admired and 
enjoyed a hundred years hence. 

A very sad paper is that which treats of the condition of workwomen 
in France. We are accustomed to regard our needlewomen as the 
most unhappy beings alive, yet they are hardly more deserving of our 
pity and charity than their French sisters. We shall translate a short 
extract which is quoted from M. Boucher de Perthes, and which puts 
their case very clearly and impressively :— 

“A workwoman, who labours for twelve hours daily, receives barely enough 
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to satisfy her hunger, and has nothing left wherewith to pay for her clothes 
and lodgings. In the country, the wages of factory and shop girls and day- 
workers are tenpence; these, however, are the lucky or skilful ones, for many 
get no more than sevenpence-halfpenny, sixpence, or fivepence a day. I know 
some who, when working at home, cannot obtain more than fourpence by 
twelve hours’ work. Be it understood that they are neither fed, nor lodged, 
receive neither fuel nor candles; they get fourpence and nothing more. There 
are some who hire themselves for food alone, and others who work for absolutely 
nothing, being obliged to serve an apprenticeship, which lasts several years. 
Such, in our state of civilization, is the lot of an indigent woman.” 


Surely, M. Texier is fully justified in asserting that many French- 
women might envy the condition of negro slaves. Slaveholders make 
women work ; but they do not suffer them to die of hunger or cold. 
We know, of course, why these workers are so badly paid: they are 
too numerous. In France, as in England, the complaint is very general 
that men are superseding women in many branches of industry. The 
Emperor can do much ; but what would it avail if he were to decree that 
henceforth women were to be solely employed in certain shops? The 
result would be that the shopmen thus deprived of work would engage 
in some other pursuit which is now carried on by women. The ques- 
tion is one which cannot be adequately discussed here; as for a remedy 
for the evil, it will puzzle the greatest statesman to suggest one. It 
is clear, however, that something must be done, and that speedily. 
Why are the soldiers in the French army deteriorating every genera- 
tion? Because their mothers are half starved. Why is woman’s 
virtue but a name among a certain class in France? Because French 
workwomen cannot subsist by the labour of their hands. We might 
multiply our questions, but sufficient has been said to prove the im- 
portance of the subject, and how much it requires to be considered and 
dealt with. 

The other contents of this volume are of a lighter character than 
those we have specified. There are many telling hits in it, and several 
home-truths. ‘lhe prevailing follies of the hour are exposed with 
cleverness and vivacity, as well as with good humour. Many a 
pointed sarcasm is levelled against the ladies for delighting to make 
their figures resemble huge moving mushrooms. M. Texier might 
have spared himself the trouble of trying to make crinoline collapse 
under ridicule. Fortunately, it is a fashion, and of all earthly things 
the fashions of female attire are the most unstable and fleeting. We 
shall live to see crinoline laughed at by those who now wear it, as we 
have lived to hear ladies express surprise how they or their mothers 
could wear head-dresses three feet in height, and petticoats which 
stopped short abruptly a little below the knees. It is but a few years 
since ladies’ waists had ascended to about their shoulders, and since 
they were half the circumference which they now are. Only yester- 
day their bonnets ornamented the backs of their heads: they now rise 
like towers over their foreheads. Let us not be too anxious, however, 
for the abandonment of crinoline. Who can tell what monstrosity will 
succeed it ? 

In the preface M. Texier observes his volume should not be read 
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consecutively, but bit by bit. There are things in it which will suit 
everybody’s taste, and although it is unfit to be .perused at a sitting, 
yet very few who begin will leave it unfinished. * 

. The systems of shof-hand writing which haye been successively 
invented, practised, and discarded are described and criticised with 
clearness and impartiality by Mr. Levy in his History of that Art.’ 
It is curious how many inventoxs in this, as in other, fields, have 
been merely ‘opyists. {They seem to have fancied that to have,slightly 
altered a preceding system was to have inventedanew one. Mr. Levy 
approves most highly of Paylor’s system, it being the one which he 
employs. We quite agfee'with Ifim. It is very simple and can be 
easily acquired. Of course, each one is best pleased with the system 
which he himself has acquired or discovered. The only test of one 
system being superior to another is the length of time during which 
it has been popular, or the number of persons who have adopted it. 
Taylor’s system will*stand either of these tests, as well, if not better, 
than any other. Those, however, who would judge of this for them- 
selves should read Mr. Levy’s curious and carefully compiled volume. 

Mr. Charles Allston Collins has produced a work,’ which, in sporting 
phrase, is a cross between. a noyel and a book of travel. He describes 
the incidents of a real journey, but the persons who make it are fic- 
titious. There are many amusing things in these volumes, yet the two: 
volumes might have been condensed into one with great advantage. 
The journey is made from Calais to Geneva. ‘Two Englishmen, who 
had visited the former town and found living there very dull work, 
determined to procure a vehicle and a horse, and travel by road to the 
latter. One of them is always desponding, the other always sanguine. 
These characteristics are. manifested by each with wearisome uniformity 
on every-occasion. It is clown and pantaloon on their travels. There 
is great truth and not a little humour in the account of their adven- 
tures in quest of a horse. As a matter of course they are imposed 
upon, arid an animal that falls dead lame shortly after setting out is 
palmed off on theni by its French owner. Frenchmen-know as well as 
we do all the tricks-of the stable. - The expedition is abandoned almost 
as soon as begun, After a sojourn in Paris, the travellers make another 
attempt to procure a suitable horse, and this time are more fortunate. 
Accordingly they go on their way rejoicing, and after several adven- 


tures, arrive at Geneva. It would have been better had the author 


contented himself with giving a simple narratiye of the journey, in 
place of composing this hybrid work: There are many. things to be 
seen in the out-of-the-way towns of France,-as new ih their way as 
those which are, witnessed in Timbuctoo? -Unhappily, the writers of 


the day think they have failed in their duty unless they present some- - 


thing to the world of which the form is original. -If they cannot do 
more, they content themselves with giving.nicknames to everything, 


s . 





7 «History of Short-Hand Writing.’ By Mathias Levy. And ‘Taylor's: 
System of Short-Hand Writing.” London: Triibner and Co. 1862. 

8 «A Cruise upon Wheels.” By Charles Allston Collins, 2 vols, Londonand 
New York: Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. 1862. 
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and they show themselves in this respect on a par with schoolboys. 
Mr. Collins always speaks of Calais as “ Malaise” in his first volume, 
but forgets to be artificial towards the close of the second, and simply 
calls it Calais. Thinking, probably, that his wofk would-receive little 
attention if it were entitled a Journey by Road from Calais to Geneva, 
he galls it “ A Cruise upon Wheels.” This affectation deserves the 
heavier censure, because in his: case it is superflious. 

When young authors do not strive to ‘be funny, they endeavour to 
write finely. We cannot won@er that, in either case they should fail 
to compose what will please and endure “ & Loss Gained’’? is so full 
of word-painting as to be almost unreadabler Doubtless, some will 
like it because of its faults. The heroineis an attractive young girl; 
she is fresh from a boarding-school, but it is difficult tp believe that 
even a boarding-school miss could talk by the page in such a strain as 
this :—“ Yes, already the last fan-like shafts of colour glint up into the 
sky, and the world is many tones more gray ; at onee the fallows begin 
to seethe, and the denser air feels frosty, for winter is but a short way 
off, and little would tempt him back again.” (p.71.) 

The most extraordinary novel that has been published for many a 
day is the “ Weird of the Wentworths,”!” To convey an adequate 
notion to our readers of the incoherent nature of the plot is almost 
impossible; yet, though we may fail, wé shall make the attempt. 
There is first a chapter to explain the meaning of the title. “ Weird,” 
ordinarily means witch or wizard, and is employed by the author to 
signify adoom or fate that hangs over a family. In this case the doom 
had a very singular origin. Immediately before the death of Oliver 
Cromwell, one of his faithful followers, Sir Ralph de Vere, obtains as 
the reward of his services the possessions of his cousin, the “ Countess 
of Wentworth in her own right, and Abbess of St. Clement’s, a monastic 
pile on the banks of the Wye.’ Aided by his Puritan soldiers, Sir Ralph 
murders the monks, who, according to Johannes Scotus, dwelt there, 
turns out his cousin and the nuns into the open air, and takes-up his 
quarters for the night in her room. Either the Abbess or her ghost, 
the author wilt not say which it was,-as his duty is merely to “relate 
facts, not to settle matters of belief, appears to Sir Ralph during the 
night. Ina long and singularly confused song, the apparition calls . 
upon him to repent, ar else his descendants will die young. Sir 
Ralph, or, as he is now styled, Earl de Vere, probably enraged by her 
singing, which, if equal to her grammar, was much worse than‘a street 
performer’s, indignantly declines. As a necessary consequence, all’ 
the wicked earl’s descendants died before they reached middle life. 
Johannes Scotus is of opinion that such occurrences’ gre by no means 
unusual. If so, it might’be well for insurance offices "to compile tables 
especially adapted for “ Weird” lives. He seems to have omitted to 
notice another curse which the ill-used abbess entailed on her descend- 
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9 «A Loss Gained.” By Philip Cresswell. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


1862. 
10 <¢The Weird of the Wentworths: a Tale of George IV.’s Time.” By Jo- 
hannes Scotus. 2 vols. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1862. 
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ants, that is, to have a wonderful capacity for writing verses quite as 
bad as her own. ‘The author takes care that the “Weird” is fulfilled ; 

for, in the space of two moderately large volumes, he kills off “upwards 
of a dozen of his principal characters, to say nothing of the minor ones 
who die like flies in winter. Some of the events related possess his- 
torical interest. For example, it is information to learn that monks 
and nuns were to be found in England when Cromwell was Protector. 
We are also told for the first time that, when George IV. was king, 
it was customary for gentlemen who had quarrelled during dinner to 
step out on the Jawn and fight a duel, while the ladies sat quietly in 
the drawing-room, and the children and servants of the family enjoyed 
the spectacle! The quantity of profane swearing, represented by the 
usual letters, which these pages contain, baffles description ; we cannot 
but marvel that the printer should have had a sufficient number of the 
fourth letter of the alphabet at his disposal. In his preface, the author 
solemnly repudiates the swearing; having done so, he fancied perhaps 
that he had rendered it harmless. Altogether it is as difficult to find 
a parallel to this remarkable work as it will be difficult to find any one 
who will care to read it to the end. 

The author of “The Last Days of a Bachelor,” # is wholly deficient 
in the fertility of invention which is the characteristic of Johannes 
Scotus. Mr. Allan seems to have the power which was denied to the 
Israelites, of making bricks without straw: he had nothing to say, and 
required two volumes for the purpose of making that known. A whole 
chapter is borrowed from Mrs. Barrett Browning. French authors are 
also laid under contribution for ideas, and the whole work is rambling 
and disjointed. Some of the chapters seem to have been intended for 
separate publication. 

A novelist who abandons subjects with which he is familiar, and 
selects those which he is incompetent to treat, will produce as bad a 
work as a man who is wholly disqualified for writing a novel. Asa 
writer of what may be called social novels, Mr. Whyte Melville has 
few equals. Yet there has seldom been a greater failure than his his- 
torical novel, entitled the “ Queen’s Maries.”?” A great deal is said 
in it about the beauty of Queen Mary, and not a little in praise of 
Bothwell; but the plot is badly constructed, and the personages are 
historically untrue. It is doubtful if the historical novel be not a 
mistake. History, when properly written, is as interesting as any 
romance, and besides, it is history and not romance. The picture 
which Mr. Melville draws of the Scottish Court is one which no his- 
torian would venture to draw, and we cannot see why a novelist should 
encroach on the historian’s field, and yet exercise a licence which the 
latter dare not employ. Sir Walter Scott, it is true, did not scruple 
to do this; but although his novels are incomparable productions, 
they have done more to propagate erroneous and injurious notions con- 
cerning historical personages than ony works ever penned. Porhegs 


11 “The Last “ae of a Ride: an ondieane: ” By James McGrigor 
Allan. 2 vols. London: T. C. Newby. 1862. 

12 «¢T le Queen’s Maries.” By G. J. Whyte Melville. 2 vols. London: 
Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1862. 
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the ill-success of the present work will prevent Mr. Meiville from pro- 
ducing others like unto it, and cause him to choose subjects about 
which he can discourse more agreeably than the excellences of Queen 
Mary and the virtues of Bothwell. 

Whatever Mr. Thackeray writes is certain to be read: there is no 
necessity, then, for giving a detailed account of his last novel.’ If it 
be not so good as we have a right to expect from him, it is a much 
better one than most other authors could supply. None of the cha- 
racters are new; but they are all well drawn. None of the reflections 
are fresh ; but all of them are pointed. ‘The old sarcasms are repeated 
in nearly the same words. The pictures of life with which we are 
familiar, reappear with very slight variations of outline and colouring. 
Once a novelist has become so popular that every line by him will fetch 
a high price and find eager readers, it were almost too much to expect 
that he will be very solicitous about how he writes, or care much for 
the opinions of posterity. Under these circumstances, he considers 
fame to imply a large balance at his banker’s. Perhaps he is right. 
It is writers who have no need of a banker, and lovers who have no 
money, who write for fame and marry for love. Every one has the 
option of doing what pleases him, and we should not be angry if some 
men strive after immortal renown and others are satisfied with present 
praise and handsome pay. No maiter low feeble Mr. Thackeray’s 
future works may be, he has secured for himself a place in our litera- 
ture which he will ever retain. His later novels are far inferior to his 
earlier ones, but his worst productions are far superior to the “Sensa- 
tion” novels that are so detestable and so fashionable. It would be a 
happy thing if some writers of the day would employ the beautiful 
English of Mr. Thackeray, and could combine, as he does, the dignity 
of the scholar with the polish of the gentleman. 

Ten years ago, M. Edmond About became suddenly famous as a novel- 
ist. In a short space of time he produced other works, all of which found 
as many readers and admirers as his first. Then he took to writing 
political pamphlets, which excited as much notice as his novels. Of 
late he has done little in the way of novel-writing, and from what he 
has done we are constrained to conclude that his career as a novelist is 
ended. One of his most recent novels is a farce, divided into chapters 
instead of acts. It is called “ The Nose of an Attorney.”!* The title 
is certainly grotesque, yet it correctly indicates the subject of the 
book. The hero, M. Alfred L’Ambert, is one of a race of attorneys: 
he has inherited a large fortune and a splendid practice, and he denies 
himself no luxury and declines no business. 


“He had sucked in good principles with his mother’s milk. He utterly 
despised all the political novelties introduced into France since the catastrophe 
of 1789. In his eyes the French nation consisted of three classes—the clergy, 
the nobility, and the middle class—an admirable notion, and one which a few 





13 “The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the World.” By W. M. 
Thackeray. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1862. 

14 «Te Nez d’un Notaire.” Par Edmond About. Paris: Michel Lévy Freres, 
1862. 
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members of the Senate now entertain. He modestly considered himself as 
belonging to the middle class, yet had secret aspirations after the aristocracy of 
the long-robe. He regarded the majority of the French nation with profound 
contempt, that mass of peasants which is called the people, or the vile multi- 
tude. He mixed with the people as little as possible, out of respect for his 
charming person, which he lest and fondly cherished. Plump, healthy, and 
strong as a pike, he wasconvinced that the people were gudgeons expressly created 
by Providence for the sustenance of the gentlemen pike. In his own house he 
was a capital fellow, as nearly every selfish man is: in the law courts, at the 
club, in the attorneys’ hall, at the meetings of the society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, and in the fencing-school, he was looked on with esteem. He was a first- 
rate fencer and boon-companion, a generous lover when his heart was smitten, 
and a trustworthy friend among men of his own rank ; he was one of the most 
amiable of creditors when he received interest for his advances; in his tastes he 
was delicate, and was fastidious in his dress, being always as prim as a new 
pin; he was a regular church-goer, and frequented the green-room of the opera 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday ; he would have been the most perfect 
gentleman of his time, both physically and morally, if he had not been dread- 
fully short-sighted and been obliged to wear spectacles.”—(pp. 8, 9.) 

This paragon of excellence quarrels with a Turk about an opera-dancer : 
having given the Turk a blow on the nose, a duel takes place to enable 
the Turk to avenge the insult. Nothing will satisfy the Turk except 
to deprive his adversary of the organ on which the blow had fallen, and 
he succeeds in cutting off the fine aquiline nose of M. L’Ambert. The 
attorney is in despair, and offers to pay any sum, or suffer any 
pain, provided his nose can be replaced. Doctor Bernier assures him 
that this can be done in two ways, either by forming a fresh nose out 
of the flesh on the forehead, or else by making an incision in the arm, 
and keeping the arm and the nose in contact for thirty days, then 
shaping a nose out of the flesh which adheres. M. L’Ambert rejects 
the first method because it will leave an ugly scar, and thereby spoil 
the beauty of his forehead; nor can he bring himself to endure the 
pain of the second. Whereupon the author remarks :—“ Our genera- 
tion is courageous enough, yet it shrinks from pain. The fault lies 
with our parents, who have reared us in cotton-wool.” By offering a 
large reward to a young and healthy water-carrier, the requisite piece 
of flesh is procured from his arm. The operation succeeds perfectly, 
and M. L’Ambert returns into society as handsome as ever. However, 
he neglects the water-carrier, who becomes a drunkard. The attorney’s 
nose thereupon grows red and bloated, and is only cured when the 
water-carrier is found, and forced to live abstemiously. Whenever his 
nose troubled him, he promised to do every possible thing for the latter, 
but as soon as it became well he broke all his promises. At last he 
awakes on the morning of his wedding-day and finds his nose gone. It 
is supposed that the water-carrier is dead. M. L’Ambert remains a 
bachelor, gives up his profession, gets an artificial nose of enamelled 
silver, and spends his time in amassing money and drinking the choicest 
wines. One day he meets the water-carrier, who states that on M. 
L’Ambert withdrawing his pension he was obliged to seek for work, 
had apprenticed himself toa machine-maker, and had lost the arm from 
which the nose was cut. It is needless to observe that many things 
in this tale are not to be implicitly accepted, any more than in Vol- 
taire’s Huron and Candide. M. About wished to moralize, and has 
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done so indirectly. The sufferings of M. L’Ambert are described for 
the purpose of enforcing his moral. We should rejoice if all moral 
tales were as readable as the foregoing one. M. About is master of 
such a sparkling and graceful style, that his works are readable, even 
when they are hardly worth the trouble of reading. 

A novelist generally draws upon his imagination for his facts. Ifa 
story be true to nature, we do not concern ourselves about the accuracy 
of its details. So with a play : if the dialogue be natural and the action 
of the characters logical, it matters little whether the scenery be so 
well painted and planned as to make us forget that we are in a theatre, 
and the costumes of the actors so well chosen as to induce us to regard 
them as the beings of another age or nation. It is undoubtedly an ad- 
vantage when everything is in keeping, when the language, the acting, 
and the scenery are alike perfect. It is equally pleasing when a novel, 
of which the scene is laid in a foreign country, contains true pictures 
of the country and of the manners of its inhabitants. A man domes- 
ticated in a country of which he is not a native, has greater facilities for 
furnishing his own countrymen with a trustworthy account of it than a 
man born and bred therein. The former knows what things his coun- 
trymen would like to understand about, and he writes at length con- 
cerning various things which the latter would never dream of men- 
tioning. For example, Mr. Adolphus Trollope has furnished us with 
truer, fuller, and fresher sketches of Tuscan life than a native of 
Florence could have done. The Florentine would omit many details 
on which Mr. Trollope dwells in his novel of “ Marietta :’!> he would 
think them superfluous. Of course, an Italian is already acquainted 
with them ; but as we are not Italians, we receive the information with 
extreme pleasure. We remarked that Mr. Trollope’s novel “ La Beata’ 
contained many particulars relating to Florence which were not to be 
found in any guide-book, and we may say the same of the present work. 
In “ La Beata” we were introduced, for the first time, to a Florentine 
tallow-chandler—a personage of greater importance in Italy than in 
England, but of whose social position and public functions travellers 
in Italy are wholly ignorant. In “ Marietta” a Florentine money- 
lender is depicted, and though men of his craft are to be found all over 
the world, yet Giuseppi Palli has many characteristics which are pecu- 
liar to a native of Florence. 

The story runs thus. Count Lunardi, becoming impoverished, is 
forced to part with his estate and his palace. They are purchased by 
Count Perini, who is soon obliged to mortgage them deeply, in order 
to obtain money wherewith to gamble. His land-steward, Carlo Palli, 
advances the full value of the estate, of which he ultimately becomes 
the owner. Giuseppi, the brother of Carlo, lends money on the security 
of the palace, and both expect to be the joint possessors of the entire 
property. ‘To keep it intact, it is planned that Carlo’s son shall marry 
Giuseppi’s daughter. But Giovanni cares little for his cousin Laura. 
The latter loves and is loved by Sebastian, the great-nephew of the 
deceased Count Rinaldo, and the inheritor of his title. Marietta, the 





15 “6 Marietta: 2 Novel.” By T. Adolphus Trollope. 2 vols. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1862. 
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daughter and only child of the count, forms the project of saving 
enough to repurchase the family mansion. She lives with and keeps 
house for her uncle, the Canon Giacomo de Lunardi, and manages to 
put aside something every year out of his scanty income. So devoted 
is she to this, that she refuses to marry Guido Guidi, who thereupon 
enters the church. Years roll on, and Marietta acquires a sum which 
will buy back the Lunardi palace should it be put up forsale. Giuseppi 
Palli does not wish that it should slip through his hands, and therefore 
advances to its owner a larger sum than it could possibly fetch. Guido 
Guidi, or rather Canon Guidi, wishes to get possession of Marietta’s 
money, as he thinks the command of it will enable him to obtain pre- 
ferment. He tries to persuade Sebastian to become a priest, and thus 
make it useless for Marietta to acquire the palace. Thinking it will 
farther his designs, he does not seruple to compass the death of the 
old Canon Giacomo by poison. In fact, he is the villain of the novel. 
The result is that the money-lender, Giuseppi Palli, obtains the palace ; 
that he consents to the marriage of his daughter Laura with Sebastian, 
when the latter is dowered by Marietta with the sum which she had 
accumulated, and in this way the Lunardi palace reverts to its legiti- 
mate possessors. Carlo Palli marries the girl whom he loves, and 
though the guilt of the wicked Canon Guidi is brought home to him, 
he threatens his accusers so frightfully that they keep the matter a 
secret. The canon prospers, obtains the highest priestly honours, and 
dies in the odour of sanctity. We shall end our notice of this first- 
rate novel by advising all who like a well-written and most interesting 
story to peruse it, and by quoting the author’s reflections on the 
character of Canon Guidi :— 


“ During the whole of the long career marked out into stages by these suc- 
cessive promotions and successes, the Canon, Confessor, Bishop, Cardinal, pur- 
sued the dignified tenor of his prosperous way, approved, admired, respected, 
envied, honoured. And when he died, men put a fine marble, with a magnilo- 
quent inscription, over his grave, and hung a red_hat by a long cord from the 
lofty vault above it. 

“This was his reward; a due and fairly earned one. Do not let us grudge 
it to him; or fancy that our moral sense, or poetical or other justice, is out- 
i by the record of such a proper and normal series of circumstances. 
Industry and intelligence will produce wealth. Temperance will produce 
health. Decorum and fair seeming will produce honour, and station, and re- 
spect. The race is to the swift on the special race-course on which each race is 
run. But if you enter for the ‘wealth’ sweepstakes, you must not expect the 
‘health’ cup for your running in that race, however swift. If you go in for 
nobility of nature and high moral worth, you must not expect to receive your 

rize in cash. The Canon Guidi did run well in the race for which he entered 
imself; and won its prizes accordingly.” —(Vol. ii., pp. 294, 295.) 

Let our readers picture to themselves a man so marvellously gifted 
by nature as to have his passions under complete control, who is 
inflexible when others waver, and resists temptations to which others 
helplessly suecumb, whose person is graceful and mind cultivated, whose 
features have the beauty and, on occasion, the inflexibility of finely 
chiselled marble, who, having inherited a considerable fortune and 
squandered it almost to the last penny, can suddenly deny himself 
luxuries which had become necessaries, and, without running into debt, 
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live comfortably on as many hundreds as he had possessed thousands, 
yet who, notwithstanding his extraordinary powers, chooses to die pre- 
maturely because he had been thwarted in marrying the woman he 
loved, and because she had died through the ill-usage of the man she 
voluntarily espoused. Will not our readers exclaim, that such an one 
ought to have met witha happier fate; that he should either have been 
less perfect, or less severely punished? At all events, that is our 
opinion of the principal character in “ Barren Honour,”’!® by the author 
of “Guy Livingstone.” Sir Alan Wyverne is far too wonderful to be 
natural, and his lot is far too hard to be just. The tendency of this 
author is to exaggerate the excellences and defects of his personages. 
His colouring is brilliant, but crude. The fact of the tale having been 
originally published in a magazine, may account for, without excusing, 
the dissertations and digressions which too frequently impede its pro- 
gress. Still, the novel is a striking production. It is written with 
unusual vigour, and contains several very effective scenes. The plot 
may be sketched in a few sentences. Sir Alan Wyverne loves his 
cousin, Helen Vavasour; proposes, and is betrothed to her. Lady 
Mildred Vavasour has secretly resolved that the match shall be broken 
off. She intrigues for that object, and is privy to the forging of letters 
which bring it about. Helen becomes the Countess of Clydesdale, and 
continues to love her cousin. Being badly treated by the Earl of 
Clydesdale, and passionately devoted to Sir Alan Wyverne, she twice 
offers to abandon her husband and live with him. He rejects her offers 
with more than stoical courage, refusing to be a criminal, or to allow 
her to become his paramour. In spite of these rebuffs, she loves him 
as fondly as ever. A time comes when Sir Alan discovers that it was 
forged letters which had been the cause of his engagement being 
cancelled, and the knowledge that Lord Clydesdale had an indirect 
share in the work does not tend to reconcile him to the thought of his 
having become Helen’s husband. At last, Helen dies suddenly; the 
brutality of the earl being the cause of her death. Thereupon Sir 
Alan ceases to have any pleasure in life. He proceeds to America for 
distraction. Theship in which heis a passenger takes fire. He might 
save himself, if he would only make an effort, but he prefers to die, 
holding “a dead woman’s picture in his hand.” 


Why did Sir Alan, although endowed with every quality which 
renders a man certain of success, uniformly fail in what he undertook ? 
The author’s answer is that, “ Throughout Alan’s life, honour usurped 
the place where religion ought to have reigned paramount: he shrank 
from shame when he would perhaps have encountered sin.” How is 
it, then, that Lady Mildred Vavasour, a Sir Alan in petticoats, who is 
practically irreligious, and shrinks neither from shame nor sin, should 
always triumph and compass her ends? It may be said that a novelist 
is not expected to be a logician; yet when a writer creates a character 
solely to enforce an ethical maxim, he should not play fast and loose 
with logic. Lady Mildred is too clever by half. Here is her portrait 





46 “ Barren Honour: a Tale.” By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.” Ori- 
ginally published in ‘‘ Fraser's Magazine.” 2 vols. London: Parker, Son, and 
Bourn. 1862, 
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which has no resemblance to that of any woman who ever existed, save 
in a novelist’s brain. Still, her portrait is powerfully drawn, and 
elaborated with extreme care. 


“Tt would be difficult as well as uncourteous to guess at Lady Mildred 
Vavasour’s precise age ; her dark hair has lost perhaps somewhat of its luxu- 
riance, but little of its glossy shine ; her pale cheek—tinged with a faint colour 
(either by nature or art) exactly in the right place—and white brow, are still 
polished and smooth as Carrara marble; and her small, slight, delicate figure, 
with which the tiniest of hands and feet harmonize so perfectly, retains its 
graceful roundness of outline.” ‘In her own line, Lady Mildred Vavasour 
stood unrivalled; she was the very Talleyrand of domestic diplomacy. I do 
not mean to infer that she was pre-eminent among those Machiavels in minia- 
ture, who glide into supremacy over their own families imperceptibly, and main- 
tain their position by apparent non-resistance, commanding always, while they 
seem to obey. In her own case such cleverness would have been wasted. She 
no more dreamt of interfering with any of the Squire’s tastes or pursuits, than 
he did with hers ; and was perfectly content with complete fosden of action, 
sure of having every whim gratified. Indeed, up to the present time her 
talents had been employed in singularly disinterested ways. Very, very seldom 
had she acted with her own advantage, or that of any one closely connected 
with her, in view. The position of the Vavasours was such as never to tempt 
them to look for aggrandizement; the Squire represented his county, as a 
matter of course, but there was not a particle of ambition in his nature; and 
her son had always steadily refused to allow his mother’s talents or influence 
to be exercised on his behalf. But she had a vast circle of acquaintance, both 
male and female, and when any one of these was in a difficulty, he or she con- 
stantly resorted to Lady Mildred, sure of her counsel, if not of her co-opera- 
tion. She gave one se th, not in the least because she was goodnatured, but 
because she liked it. She liked to hold in her little white hand the threads of 
a dozen at once of those innocent plots and conspiracies which are carried on 
so satisfactorily heneath the smooth, smiling surface of this pleasant world of 
ours. Granting that the means were trivial, and the end unworthy, it was 
almost grand to see how her cool calculation, fertile invention, and dauntless 
courage, rose up to battle with difficulty and danger. She loved a complicated 
affair, and went into it heart and soul; no one could say how many cases that 
had been given up as hopeless, she had carried through auspiciously, with an 
exceptional good fortune. With mere politics she meddled very seldom 
(though she never sought for a place or promotion for one of her favourites, 
or an adopted protégé, without obtaining it), but in her own circle there scarcely 
was a marriage made or marred, of which the result might not have been 
traced to the secret police of Lady Mildred’s doudoir. If she had a specialité, 
it was the knack of utterly crushing and abolishing—in a pleasant, noiseless 
way—a dangerous detrimental. The victim scarcely ever suspected from what 
quarter the arrow came, but often entertained, in after days, a great respect 
and regard for the fatal Atalanta.”’—(Vol. ii., pp. 39, 41.) 

The author of “ Barren Honour” would have done better had he 
framed his personages after human models, instead of endowing them 
with impossible attributes and contradictory qualities. His men and 
women are far too artificial : they do not live; they only sin, or suffer. 
The story is very ably and impressively told; but it does not read likea 
story of real English life. [ts author has more talents than heart. 
That it is the production of a man of great talent is evinced by every 
chapter. Had there been more heart in it, we should have ranked its 
author with the greatest novelists of the day. 
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